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EDITORIAL PREFACE. 





HE CENTURY MAGAZINE has never entered upon a more important 
enterprise, nor one in which we have been surer of the sympathy and 
support of the public, than in engaging to present in these pages the first 
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oA full and authoritative biography of Abraham Lincoln, together with a 
ay history of the times in which he lived. It is hardly necessary to explain 
% i} that this long-expected history is by no means solely a sifting and re- 
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TN Od 4 editing of already printed records and memorials, Its originality is, how- 

ele ever, especially notable in its account of Lincoln’s administration, in 
9 with which will be given to the world important details that have hitherto remained 
* unrevealed, in order that they might first appear in their proper connection in this monu- 
mental work. 

The advantages enjoyed by the writers of this history are not only incomparably greater 
than those possessed by any predecessors, but they are also beyond the reach of any future 
historian. Both of these biographers grew up in the same region with Mr. Lincoln; they 
were intimate from boyhood with his friends and companions. Mr. Nicolay took charge of 
his correspondence before his election to the Presidency, and the very first commission 
Lincoln signed as President was that of Mr. Nicolay to be his official Private Secretary. 
He held this position throughout Mr. Lincoln’s term of office, and enjoyed his closest 
intimacy and confidence. Mr. Hay, like Mr. Nicolay, accompanied the President from 
Springfield to Washington, where he remained several years as Assistant Secretary ; he then 
entered the army as an Assistant Adjutant-General of Volunteers, and after a brief period of staff 
service was ordered back to Washington and assigned to duty as aide-de-camp to the Presi- 
dent, where he remained till the war ended. One of them, and generally both, were on duty 
at Mr. Lincoln’s side every day from 1860 to 1865; Mr. Nicolay was his official medium 
of communication with Congress and the Cabinet; both were continually employed by 
him in delicate and important missions to every part of the country ; both stood beside him 
at his two inaugurations; one saw him die. 

During all these years of official service at the Executive Mansion, the authors cherished 
the idea of writing this history. At an age when the faculties of memory and observation 
are at their best, they made frequent notes and memoranda of important events occurring 
about them. The President was himself aware of their intention, and encouraged and 
assisted them in their work. Some of his most precious manuscripts were given them by 
his own hand. Their notes and memoranda taken during the war fill several manuscript 
volumes, the value of which, from an historical point of view, is inestimable. 

After the war was over, and the triumph of the national arms had received its pathetic 


* Copyright by J. G. Nicolay and John Hay, 1886, All rights reserved. 
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and tragical consecration in the martyrdom of the President, they did not take advantage of 
the excitement of the hour to throw upon the world a hasty and ill-digested compilation to 
meet the temporary demand. After spending five years in Europe in the public service, they 
returned to this country with their impression of the magnitude of the work, which they 
regarded as assigned to them, broadened and deepened by larger acquaintance with the 
world. For the last sixteen years they have given most of their time to the collection and 
arrangement of the enormous material at their disposition. [In the first place, all the manu- 
scripts, of whatever nature, belonging to the estate of Mr. Lincoln were absolutely and 
unreservedly placed in their hands by the Honorable Robert T. Lincoln, the only surviving 
member of the President's family. In addition to this, they sought and obtained access to 
the private papers and correspondence of most of Mr. Lincoln’s Cabinet. Being on terms 
of intimacy with all the leading statesmen and generals of the time, they were afforded by 
them every possible assistance in the elucidation of difficult points. Their residence in 
Washington, Mr. Nicolay as Marshal of the Supreme Court, and Mr. Hay as Assistant Sec- 
retary of State, brought them into constant contact with the most authoritative and valua- 
ble sources of information. They have used all these opportunities with the utmost assiduity. 
They have also profited by the vast quantity of reminiscences, letters, and newspaper articles 
which have recently been printed in regard to Lincoln and his times. They have considered 
no chapter of their work completed until it should be printed, and have held themselves 
ready to accept and use every new fact of importance, from whatever source it might come, 
whether it confirmed or conflicted with opinions previously entertained. 

In the course of their work, besides the mass of manuscript archives in all the depart- 
ments, they have consulted thousands of printed volumes. Through the kindness of four 
successive Secretaries of War, they have had free and constant access to the vast accumula- 
tion of military reports, from both Union and Confederate officers, in the War Depart- 
ment, and Colonel Robert N. Scott has given them the benefit of his friendly and intelligent 
coéperation. 

In determining the scope and character of their work, the authors were governed by two 
simple ideas, The first, which was biographical, was to draw the portrait and character of 
the man Abraham Lincoln, and in doing this succinctly to narrate his actions. The second 
was historical, and required them to relate the national events of which he was the personal 
and official center and the inspiring and directing leader. These chapters, therefore, are not 
mere books of anecdote and reminiscence ; they are blended biography and history, written 
with all the literary skill of which the authors are capable (a skill abundantly proved in their, 
other writings), and compiled with all the historical accuracy which their unusual command 
of facilities and opportunities made possible. Their field embraced that picturesque period 
of Western pioneer life in which Mr. Lincoln was born and grew to manhood; then the 
stirring ten years’ agitation during which the nation went through the severe and bitter 
struggle over the slavery question, and which brought on the rebellion; finally, the intensely 
moving drama of the American civil war. When, however, the military portion of this 
history is reached in magazine publication, care will be taken to avoid as much as possible 
the repetition of details already given in Tue Century's war series, while fully presenting 
that part of the military narrative in which is explained the relation of the President to 
these events. 

Giving their plan ample breadth to cover this entire field, the authors have, nevertheless, 
been careful to confine it to such principal personages and events as might find place in a 
single historical picture, composed with entire dramatic unity, with related and dependent 
incidents, and with continuity and proper sequence of narrative. Under their lucid state- 
ment and explanation, the great historical drama of the American rebellion becomes 
coherent and intelligible, permitting the reader to understand its beginnings and to follow 
its development through sectional rivalry and jealousy to conspiracy, disunion, and insur- 
rection ; to civil war; to the mighty conflict of the greatest of modern armies in march, 
manceuvre, siege, and battle. Finally, at the moment when the Union armies triumph, and 
their victory ordains that the Constitution shall stand and the nation remain one, the story 
comes back to that crowning catastrophe of the drama which, with a climax as emotional 
as any creation of fancy, once more lifts the personal above the historic interest and 
records a sorrow extending far beyond the boundaries of the nation, and touching the 
civilized world not alone with regret at the loss of a benefactor to humanity, but as if with 
the bereavement of a near and dear friend. 


Epiror or THE CENTURY. 














A HISTORY. 


AUTHORS’ PREFACE. 


GENERATION born since Abraham Lincoln died has already reached 
manhood and womanhood. Yet there are millions still living who 
sympathized with him in his noble aspirations, who labored with him in 
his toilsome life, and whose hearts were saddened by his tragic death. 
It is the almost unbroken testimony of his contemporaries that by virtue of 
certain high traits of character, in certain momentous lines of purpose and 
achievement, he was incomparably the greatest man of his time. The 
deliberate judgment of those who knew him has hardened into tradition; 
for although but twenty-one years have passed since he fell by the bullet of the assassin, the 
tradition is already complete. The voice of hostile faction is silent, or unheeded; even criti- 
cism is gentle and timid. If history had said its last word, if no more were to be known of 
him than is already written, his fame, however lacking in definite outline, however distorted 
by fable, would survive undiminished to the latest generations. ‘The blessings of an enfran- 
chised race would forever hail him as their liberator ; the nation would acknowledge him as 
the mighty counselor whose patient courage and wisdom saved the life of the Republic in 
its darkest hour; and illuminating his proud eminence as orator, statesman, and ruler, there 
would forever shine around his memory the halo of that tender humanity and Christian charity 
in which he walked among his fellow-countrymen as their familiar companion and friend. 

It is not, therefore, with any thought of materially adding to his already accomplished 
renown that we have written the work which we now offer to our fellow-citizens. But each 
age owes to its successors the truth in regard to its own annals. The young men who have 
been born since Sumter was fired on have a right to all their elders know of the important 
events they came too late to share in. ‘The life and the fame of Lincoln will not have their 
legitimate effect of instruction and example unless the circumstances among which he 
lived and found his opportunities are placed in their true light before the men who never 
saw him. 

To write the life of this great American in such a way as to show his relations to the 
times in which he moved, the stupendous issues he controlled, the remarkable men by whom 
he was surrounded, has been the purpose which the authors have diligently pursued for 
many years. We can say nothing of the result of our labor; only those who have been 
similarly employed can appreciate the sense of inadequate performance with which we 
regard what we have accomplished. We can only claim for our work that we have devoted 
to it sixteen years of almost unremitting assiduity; that we have neglected no means in our 
power to ascertain the truth ; that we have rejected no authentic facts essential to a candid 
story ; that we have had no theory to establish, no personal grudge to gratify, no unavowed 
objects to subserve. We have aimed to write a sufficiently full and absolutely honest history 
of a great man and a great time; and although we take it for granted that we have made 
mistakes, that we have fallen into such errors and inaccuracies as are unavoidable in so 
large a work, we promise there shall not be found a line in all these chapters dictated by 
malice or unfairness. 

Our desire to have this work placed under the eyes of the greatest possible number of . 
readers induced us to accept the generous offer of Tue Century MaGazine to print it first in 
these pages. In this way it will receive the intelligent criticism of a million people, con- 
temporaries of the events narrated, and we expect to profit by the suggestions and corrections 
which such a method of publication invites. Moreover, as we have endeavored to write 
this history with a purpose of absolute fairness to every party and every section of the 
country, we ardently desire that, by its wide dissemination, it may contribute to the growth 
and maintenance throughout all our borders of that spirit of freedom and nationality for 
which Abraham Lincoln lived and died. 


















LINCOLN AS PIONEER. 


LINEAGE, 


N 1780 Abraham Lincoln, a member of a 
respectable and well-to-do family in Rock- 
ingham County, Virginia, started westward to 
establish himself with his wife and five chil- 
dren in the newly explored country of Ken- 
tucky. He was a man of some substance, 
possessing at one time a large and fertile tract 
of land about eight miles north of Harrison- 
burg. It seemed for many years impossible 
to ascertain how he lost, or what were the 
motives which induced him to abandon, this 
valuable property. The records belonging to 
that portion of the family which remained in 
Virginia were destroyed in the civil war, and 
the branch which moved to Kentucky passed 
through a period of illiteracy which, though it 
was brief, interrupted the memory and record 
of their descent. There are hundreds of fam- 
ilies in the West, bearing historic names and 
probably descended from well-known houses 
in the East or in England, which, by passing 
through one or two generations of ancestors 
who could not read or write, have lost their 
connection with the past as effectually as if a 
deluge had intervened between the last cen- 
tury and this. Even the patronymic is fre- 
quently distorted beyond recognition by slov- 
enly pronunciation during the years when 
reading and writing were lost arts, and by the 
phonetic spelling of the first boy in the family 
who learned the use of the pen. There are 
Lincolns in Kentucky and Tennessee belong- 
ing to the same stock with the President whose 
names are spelled “ Linkhorn” and “ Link- 
hern.” 

All that was known of this emigrant Abra- 
ham Lincoln by his immediate descendants 
was that his progenitors, who were Quakers, 
came from Berks County, Pennsylvania, into 
Virginia, and there throve and prospered. But 
the investigations of several eager genealogists 
have since established a strong probability 


* Soon after Mr. Lincoln arrived in Washington in 
1861, he received the following letter from one of his 
Virginia kinsmen, the only communication which ever 
came from them. It was written on paper adorned 
with a portrait of Jefferson Davis, and was inclosed in 
an envelope emblazoned with the Confederate flag : 


To ABRAHAM LINCOLN, EsqQ., President of the Northern 
Confederacy : 
S1r,— Having just returned from a trip through Vir- 


that he was descended from the Massachusetts 
family of the same name, who settled about 
the year 1638 at Hingham, and who came 
originally from the county of Norfolk in the 
old country. The first ancestor of this line 
of whom we have knowledge was Samuel Lin- 
coln, of Norwich, England; he, dying in Hing 
ham, Massachusetts, left a son, Mordecai, 
whose son, of the same name, removed to Mon- 
mouth, New Jersey, and thence to Amity 
township, now a part of Berks County, Penn- 
sylvania, where he died about 1735, fifty 
years old. From a copy of his will, recorded 
in the office of the Register in Philadelphia, 
we gather that he was a man of considerable 
property. In the inventory of his effects, made 
after his death, he is styled by the appraisers 
“ Mordecai Lincoln, Gentleman.” His son 
John received by his father’s will “a certain 
piece of land lying in the Jerseys, containing 
three hundred acres,” the other sons and 
daughters having been liberally provided for 
from the Pennsylvania property. ‘This John 
Lincoln established himself in Rockingham 
County, Virginia, and had a family of sons, to 
whom he gave the names which continually 
recur in the history of the tribe, Abraham, 
the pioneer mentioned above, Isaac, Jacob, 
Thomas, and John. Jacob and John remained 
in Virginia ;* the former was a soldier in the 
War of the Revolution, and took part as lieu- 
tenant in a Virginia regiment at the siege of 
Yorktown.t Isaac went to a place on the 
Holston River in Tennessee ; Thomas followed 
his brother to Kentucky, lived and died there, 
and his children then emigrated to Missouri. 
But with the one memorable exception, none of 
the brothers or their descendants achieved the 
slightest distinction. Even the great fame and 
conspicuousness of the President brought none 
of his kindred to the light, except his cousin, 
Robert Lincoln, of Hancock County, Illinois, 
who became a captain and quartermaster of 
volunteers. The rest sank into obscurity, 
where it is impossible, and would be useless, 
to follow them. 


ginia, North Carolina, and Tennessee, permit me to 
inform you that you will get whipped out of your 
boots. To-day I met a gentleman from Anna, Illinois, 
and although he voted for you he says that the moment 
your troops leave Cairo they will get the spots knocked 
out of them. My dear sir, these are facts which time will 
prove to be correct. 

I am, sir, with every consideration, yours respectfully, 

MINOR LINCOLN, 
Of the Staunton stock of Lincolns. 
t Lamon, page 8. 
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It was ten years after the death of the President that 
his son learned the probable circumstances under which 
the pioneer Lincoln removed to the West, and the in 
timate relations which subsisted between his family 
and the most celebrated man in early Western annals. 
There is little doubt that it was on account of his asso 
ciation with the famous Daniel Boone that Abraham 
Lincoln went to Kentucky. The families had for a 
century been closely allied. By the will of Mordecai 
Lincoln, to which reference has been made, his “loving 
friend and neighbor” George Boone was made a trus- 
tee to assist his widow in the care of the property. 
Squire Boone, the father of Daniel, was one of the 
appraisers who made the inventory of Mordecai Lin 
coln’s estate. One of the numerous Abraham Lincolns 
married a Miss Anna Boone in 1760.* ‘The intercourse 
between the families was kept up after the Boones had 
removed to North Carolina and John Lincoln had 


gone to Virginia. Abraham Lincoln,son of John, and 
grandfather of the President, was married in North 
Carolina. ‘The inducement which led him to leave 
Virginia, where his standing and his fortune were 
assured, was, in all probability, his intimate family 
relations with the great explorer, the hero of the new 
country of Kentucky, the land of fabulous richness 
and unlimited adventure. At a time when the Eastern 
States were ringing with the fame of the mighty hunter 


"A letter from David J. Lincoln, of Birdsboro, Berks County, Pennsylvania, to the writers, says, “ My grand- 
father, Abraham Lincoln, was married to Anna Boone, a first cousin of Daniel Boone, July 10, 1760.” 











DANIEL BOONE: ENGRAVED BY T, JOHNSON FROM THE PAINTING BY SULLY, IN POSSESSION OF FRANK M. ETTING, ESQ., PHILADELPHIA. 
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[F AC-SIMILK FROM THE FIELD-BOOK OF DANIEL BOONE RECORDING 
THE LINCOLN CLAIM ON LICKING RIVER FROM THE ORIGINAI 
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who was then in the prime of his manhood, 
and in the midst of those achievements which 
will forever render him one of the most pic- 
turesque heroes in all our annals, it is not to 
be wondered at that his own circle of friends 
should have caught the general enthusiasm 
and felt the desire to emulate his career. 
Boone’s exploration of Kentucky had be- 
gun some ten years before Lincoln set out to 
follow his trail. In 1769 he made his memo- 
rable journey to that virgin wilderness of 
whose beauty he always loved to speak even 
to his latest breath. During all that year he 
hunted, finding everywhere abundance of 
game. “ The buffalo,” he says, “were more 
frequent than I have seen cattle in the settle- 
ments, browsing on the leaves of the cane, or 
cropping the herbage on these extensive plains, 
fearless because ignorant of the violence of 
man. Sometimes we saw hundreds in a drove, 
and the numbers about the salt springs were 
amazing.” In the course of the winter, how- 
ever, he was captured by the Indians while 
hunting with a comrade, and when they had 
contrived to escape they never found again 
any trace of the rest of their party. But afew 
days later they saw two men approaching and 
hailed them with the hunter’s caution, “ Hullo, 
strangers; whoare you?” They replied,“ White 
men and friends.” They proved to be Squire 
Boone and another adventurer from North 
Carolina. The young Boone had made that 
long pilgrimage through the trackless woods, 
led by an instinct of doglike affection, to find 
his elder brother and share his sylvan pleas- 
ures and dangers. Their two companions 
were soon waylaid and killed, and the Boones 
spent the long winter in that mighty solitude 
undisturbed. In the spring their ammunition, 
which was to them the only necessary of life, 
ran low, and one of them must return to the 
settlements to replenish the stock. It need 
not be said which assumed this duty; the 
cadet went uncomplaining on his way, and 
Daniel spent three months in absolute loneli- 
ness, as he himself expressed it, “ by myself, 
without bread, salt, or sugar, without company 
of my fellow-creatures, or even a horse or dog.” 
He was not insensible to the dangers of his 
situation. He never came to his camp without 
the utmost precaution, and always slept in the 
canebrakes if the signs were unfavorable. But 
he makes in his memoirs this curious reflection, 
which would seem like affectation in one less 
perfectly and simply heroic: “ How unhappy 
such a situation for a man tormented with 
fear, which is vain if no danger comes, and if 
it does, only augments the pain. It was my 
happiness to be destitute of this afflicting pas- 
sion, with which I had the greatest reason to 
be afflicted.” After his brother’s return, for a 
VoL. XXXIIL.—2z. 


year longer they hunted in these lovely wilds, 
and then returned to Yadkin to bring their 
families to the new domain. They made the 
long ride back, five hundred miles, in peace 
and safety. 

For some time after this Boone took no con- 
spicuous part in the settlement of Kentucky. 
The expedition with which he left the Yadkin 
in 1773 met with a terribledisaster near Cum- 
berland Gap, in which his eldest son and five 
more young men were killed by Indians, and 
the whole party, discouraged by the blow, re- 
tired to the safer region of the Clinch River. 
In the mean time the dauntless speculator 
Henderson had begun his occupation with all 
the pomp of viceroyalty. Harrodsburg had 
been founded, and corn planted, and a flour- 
ishing colony established at the Falls of the 
Ohio. In 1774 Boone was called upon by the 
Governor of Virginia to escort a party of sur- 
veyors through the State, and on his return was 
given the command of three garrisons; and 
for several years thereafter the history of 
Kentucky is the record of his feats of arms. 
No one ever equaled him in his knowledge 
of Indian character, and his influence with 
the savages was a mystery to him and to 
themselves. Three times he fell into their 
hands and they did not harm him. Twice 
they adopted him into their tribes while they 
were still on the war-path. Once they took 
him to Canada, to show the Long-Knife 
chieftains of King George that they could 
also exhibit trophies of memorable prowess, 
but they refused to give him up even to their 
British allies. In no quality of wise wood- 
craft was he wanting. He could outrun a dog 
or a deer; he could thread the woods without 
food day and night; he could find his way as 
easily as the panther could. Although a great 
athlete and a tireless warrior, he hated fight- 
ing and only fought for peace. In council and 
in war he was equally valuable. His advice 
was never rejected without disaster, nor fol- 
lowed but with advantage; and when the’ 
fighting once began there was not a rifle in 
Kentucky which could rival his. At the nine 
days’ siege of Boonesborough he took deliber- 
ate aim and killed a negro renegade who was 
harassing the garrison from a tree five hundred 
and twenty-five feet away, and whose head 
only was visible from the fort. The mildest 
and the quietest of men, he had killed dozens 
of enemies with his own hand, and all this 
without malice and, strangest of all, without in- 
curring the hatred of his adversaries. He had 
self-respect enough, but not a spark of vanity. 
After the fatal battle of the Blue Licks,— 
where the only point of light in the day’s ter- 
rible work was the wisdom and valor with which 
he had partly retrieved a disaster he foresaw 
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but was powerless to prevent,—when it became 
his duty, as senior surviving officer of the forces, 
to report the affair to Governor Harrison, his dry 
and naked narrative gives not a single hint of 
what he had done himself, nor mentions the 
gallant son lying dead on the field, nor the 
wounded brother whose gallantry might have 
justly claimed some notice. He was thinking 
solely of the public good, saying, “ I have en- 
couraged the people in this country all that I 
could, but I can no longer justify them or my- 
self to risk our lives here under such extraor- 
dinary hazards.” He therefore begs his Ex- 
cellency to take immediate measures for relief. 
During the short existence of Henderson’s 
legislature, he was a member of it, and not the 
*In the possession of Colonel Reuben T. Durrett, 
of Louisville , Kentucky, a gentleman who has made the 
early history of his State a subject of careful and intel- 
ligent study, and to whom we are greatly indebted for 
valuable information in regard to the settlement of 
the Lincolns in Kentucky. He gives the following 
list of lands in that State owned by Abraham Lin- 
—_ 
Four hundred acres on Long Run, a branch of 
Floyd’s Fork, in Jefferson County, entered May 29th, 


1780, and surveyed May 7th, 1785. 
2. Eight hundred acres on Green River, near Green 
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least useful one. Among his measures was 
one for the protection of game. 

Everything we know of the emigrant Abra- 
ham Lincoln goes to show that it was under 
the auspices of this most famous of our 
pioneers that he set out from Rockingham 
County to make a home for himself and his 
young family in that wild region which Boone 
was wresting from its savage holders. He 
was not without means of his own. He took 
with him funds enough to enter an amount 
of land which would have made his family 
rich if they had retained it. The county rec- 
ords show him to have been the possessor of 
a domain of some seventeen hundred acres. 
There isstill in existence * the original warrant, 
River Lick, entered June 7th, 1780, and surveyed Oc- 
tober 12th, 1784. 

3. Five hundred acres in Campbell County, date of 
entry not known, but surveyed September 27th, 1798, 
and patented June 30th, 1799 — the survey and patent 
evidently following his entry after his death. It is 

ssible that this was the five-hundred-acre tract found 
in Boone’s field-book, in the possession of Lyman C, 
Draper, Esq., Secretary of the Wisconsin Historical 
Society, an erroneous y pe by some to have 
been in Mercer Mare Boone was a deputy of Col- 
onel Thomas Marshall, Surveyor of Fayette County. 
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dated March 4th, 1780, for four hundred acres 
of land, for which the pioneer had paid “ into 
the publick Treasury one hundred and sixty 
pounds current money,” and a copy of the 
surveyor’s certificate,* giving the metes and 
bounds of the property on Floyd’s Fork, which 
remained for many years in the hands of Mor- 
decai Lincoln, the pioneer’s eldest son and 
heir. The name was misspelled “ Linkhorn” 


Washington had acquired claims and patents 
to the amount of thirty or forty thousand 
acres of land in the West; Franklin and the 
Lees were also large owners of these specula- 
tive titles. They formed, it is true, rather an 
airy and unsubstantial sort of possession, the 
same ground being often claimed by a dozen 
different persons or companies under various 
grants from the crown or from legislatures, 
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by a blunder of the clerk in the land-office, and 
the error was perpetuated in the subsequent 
record. 

Kentucky had been for many years the 
country of romance and fable for Virginians. 
Twenty years before Governor Spottswood 
had crossed the Alleghanies and returned to 
establish in a Williamsburg tavern that fan- 
tastic order of nobility which he called the 
Knights of the Golden Horseshoe,f and, with 
a worldly wisdom which was scarcely consistent 
with these medizval affectations, to press upon 
the attention of the British Government the 
building of a line of frontier forts to guard the 
Ohio River from the French. Many years after 
him the greatest of all Virginians crossed the 
mountains again, and became heavily inter- 
ested in those schemes of emigration which 
filled the minds of many of the leading men 
in America until they were driven out by 
aes cares and more imperative duties. 


efferson County Records. 
t heir motto was Sic jurat transcendere montes. 


or through purchase from adventurers or In- 
dian councils. But about the time of which 
we are speaking the spirit of emigration had 
reached the lower strata of colonial society, 
and a steady stream of pioneers began pour- 
ing over the passes of the mountains into 
the green and fertile valleys of Kentucky and - 
Tennessee. They selected their homes in the 
most eligible spots to which chance or the 
report of earlier explorers directed them, with 
little knowledge or care as to the nghtful 
ownership of the land, and too often cleared 
their corner of the wilderness for the benefit 
of others. Even Boone, to whose courage, 
forest lore, and singular intuitions of savage 
character the State of Kentucky owed more 
than to any other man, was deprived in his 
old age of his hard-earned homestead through 
his ignorance of legal forms, and removed to 
Missouri to repeat in that new territory his 
labors and his misfortunes. 

The period at which Lincoln came west 
was one of note in the history of Kentucky. 
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The labors of Henderson and the Transyl- 
vania Company had begun to bear fruit in 
extensive plantations and a connected system 
of forts. The land laws of Kentucky had re- 
duced to something like order the chaos of 
conflicting claims arising from the various 
grants and the different preémption customs 
under which settlers occupied their property. 
The victory of Boone at Boonesborough 
against the Shawnees, and the capture of 
Kaskaskia and Vincennes by the brilliant 
audacity of George Rogers Clarke, had brought 
the region prominently before the attention 
of the Atlantic States, and had turned in that 
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LONG RUN BAPTIST MEETING-HOUSE, BUILT ABOUT 1797 ON 
THE LAND OF ABRAHAM LINKHORN (LINCOLN). DRAWING 
FROM MEMORY, IN POSSESSION OF R, T. DURRETT, ESQ. 


direction the restless and roving spirit which 


is always found in communities at periods 
when great emigrations are a need of civiliza- 
tion. Up to this time few persons had crossed 
the mountains except hunters, trappers, and 
explorers,— men who came merely to kill In- 
dians or game, or to spy out the fertility of 
the land for the purpose of speculation. But 
in 1780 and 1781 a large number of families 
took up their line of march, and in the latter 
year a considerable contingent of women 
joined the little army of pioneers, impelled by 
an instinct which they themselves probably 
but half comprehended. ‘The country was to 
be peopled, and there was no other way of 
peopling it but by the sacrifice of many lives 
and fortunes; and the history of every country 
shows that these are never lacking when they 
are wanted. The number of those who came 
at about the same time with the pioneer Lin- 
coln was sufficient to lay the basis of a sort 
of social order. Early in the year 1780 three 
hundred “ large family boats” arrived at the 
Falls of the Ohio, where the land had been sur- 
veyed by Captain Bullitt seven years before, and 
in May the Legislature of Virginia passed alaw 
for the. incorporation of the town of Louisville, 
then containing some six hundred inhabitants. 
At the same session a law was passed confis- 
cating the property of certain British subjects 
for the endowment of an institution of learn- 
ing in Kentucky, “it being the interest of this 
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commonwealth,” to quote the language of the 
philosophic Legislature, “always to encourage 
and promote every design which may tend to 
the improvement of the mind and the diffusion 
of useful knowledge even among its remote 
citizens, whose situation in a barbarous neigh- 
borhood and a savage intercourse might 
otherwise render them unfriendly to science.” 
This was the origin of the Transylvania Uni- 
versity of Lexington, which rose and flourished 
for many years on the utmost verge of civil- 
ization. 

The “ barbarous neighborhood” and the 
“savage intercourse ” undoubtedly had their 
effect upon the manners and morals of the 
settlers; but we should fall into error if we 
took it for granted that the pioneers were all 
of one piece. The ruling motive which led 
most of them to the wilds was that Anglo- 
Saxon lust of land which seems inseparable 
from the race. The prospect of possessing a 
four-hundred-acre farm by merely occupying 
it, and the privilege of exchanging a basket- 
ful of almost worthless continental currency 
for an unlimited estate at the nominal value 
of forty cents per acre, were irresistible to 
thousands of land-loving Virginians and Car- 
olinians whose ambition of proprietorship 
was larger than their means. Accompanying 
this flood of emigrants of good faith was the 
usual froth and scum of shiftless idlers and 
adventurers, who were either drifting with a 
current they were too worthless to withstand, 
or in pursuit of dishonest gains in fresher and 
simpler regions. The vices and virtues of the 
pioneers were such as proceeded from their 
environment. They were careless of human 
life because life was worth comparatively 
little in that hard struggle for existence ; but 
they had a remarkably clear idea of the value 
of property, and visited theft not only with 
condign punishment, but also with the severest 
social proscription. Stealing a horse was 
punished more swiftly and with more feeling 
than homicide. A man might be replaced 
more easily than the other animal. Sloth was 
the worst of weaknesses. A habitual drunk- 
ard was more welcome at “raisings” and 
“ log-rollings ” than a known /ainéant. The 
man who did not do a man’s share where 
work was to be done was christened “ Lazy 
Lawrence,” and that was the end of him so- 
cially. Cowardice was punished by inexorable 
disgrace. The point of honor was as strictly 
observed as it ever has been in the idlest and 
most artificial society. If a man accused an- 
other of falsehood, the ordeal by fisticuffs was 
instantly resorted to. Weapons were rarely 
employed in these chivalrous encounters, be- 
ing kept for more serious use with Indians 
and wild beasts, though fists, teeth, and the 
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gouging thumb were often employed with 
fatal effect. Yet among this rude and uncouth 
people there was a genuine and remarkable 
respect for law. They seemed to recognize it 
as an absolute necessity of their existence. In 
the territory of Kentucky, and afterwards in 
that of Illinois, it occurred at several periods 
in their transition from counties to territories 
and states that the country was without any 
organized authority. But the people were a 
law unto themselves. Their improvised courts 
and councils administered law and equity; 
contracts were enforced, debts were collected, 
and a sort of order was maintained. 

It may be said, generally, that the character 
of this people was far above their circum- 
stances. In all the accessories of life, by 
which we are accustomed to rate communities 
and races in the scale of civilization, they 
were little removed from primitive barbarism. 
They dressed in the skins of wild beasts killed 
by themselves, and in linen stuffs woven by 
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from freezing too stiff to be put on. The chil- 
dren grew inured to misery like this, and 
played barefoot in the snow. It is an error to 
suppose that all this could be undergone with 
impunity. They suffered terribly from malarial 
and rheumatic complaints, and the instances 
of vigorous and painless age were rare among 
them. The lack of moral and mental suste- 
nance was still more marked. They were in- 
clined to be a religious people, but a sermon 
was an unusual luxury, only to be enjoyed at 
long intervals and by great expense of time. 
There were few books or none, and there was 
little opportunity for the exchange of opinion. 
Any variation in the dreary course of events 
was welcome. A murder was not without its 
advantages as a stimulant to conversation; a 
capital trial was a kind of holiday to a county. 
It was this poverty of life, this famine of social 
gratification, from which sprang their fondness 
for the grosser forms of excitement, and their 
tendency to rough and brutal practical joking. 
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MAP SHOWING VARIOUS LOCALITIES CONNECTED 
themselves. They hardly knew the use of 
iron except in their firearms and knives. 
Their food consisted almost exclusively of 
game, fish, and roughly ground corn-meal. 
Their exchanges were made by barter ; many 
a child grew up without ever seeing a piece 
of money. Their habitations were hardly su- 
perior to those of the savages with whom 
they waged constant war. Large families 
lived in log huts, put together with wooden 
pegs, and far more open to the inclemencies 
of the skies than the pig-styes of the careful 
farmer of to-day. An early schoolmaster says 
that the first place where he went to board 
was the house of one Lucas, consisting of a 
single room, sixteen feet square, and tenanted 
by Mr. and Mrs. Lucas, ten children, three 
dogs, two cats, and himself. There were 
many who lived in hovels so cold that they 
had to sleep on their shoes to keep them 


WITH EARLY EVENTS IN THE LINCOLN FAMILY 
In a life like theirs a laugh seemed worth 
having at any expense. 

But near as they were to barbarism in all 
the circumstances of their daily existence, * 
they were far from it politically. They were 
the children of a race which had been trained 
in government for centuries in the best school 
the world has ever seen, and wherever they 
went they formed the town, the county, the 
court, and the legislative power with the ease 
and certainty of nature evolving its results. 
And this they accomplished in the face of a 
savage foe, always alert and hostile, surround- 
ing their feeble settlements, invisible and 
dreadful as the visionary powers of the air. 
Until the treaty of Greenville, in 1795, closed 
the’ long and sanguinary history of the old 
Indian wars, there was no day in which the 
pioneer could leave his cabin with the cer- 
tainty of not finding it in ashes when he 
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returned, and his little flock murdered on his 
threshold, or carried into a captivity worse 
than death. Whenever nightfall came with 
the man of the house away from home, the 
anxiety and care of the women and children 
were none the less bitter because so common. 

The life of the pioneer Abraham Lincoln 
soon came to a disastrous close. He had 
settled in Jefferson County, on the land he had 
bought from the Government, and cleared a 
small farm in the forest. One morning, in 
the year 1786, he started with his three sons, 
Mordecai, Josiah, and Thomas, to the edge 
of the clearing, and began the day’s work. A 
shot from the brush killed the father; Morde- 
cai, the eldest son, ran instinctively to the 
house, Josiah to the neighboring fort (Hughes 
Station) for assistance, and Thomas, the 
youngest, a child of seven, was left with the 
corpse of his father. Mordecai, reaching the 
cabin, seized the rifle, and saw through the 
loop-hole an Indian in his war-paint stoop- 
ing to raise the child from the ground. He 
took deliberate aim at a white ornament on 
the breast of the savage and brought him 
down. ‘The little boy, thus released, ran to 
the cabin, and Mordecai, from the loft, re- 
newed his fire upon the savages, who began 
to show themselves from the thicket, until 
Josiah returned with assistance from the stock- 
ade, and the assailants fled. This tragedy made 
an indelible impression on the mind of Mor- 
decai. Either a spirit of revenge for his mur- 
dered father, or a sportsmanlike pleasure in 
his successful shot, made him a determined 
Indian-stalker, and he rarely stopped to in- 
quire whether the red man who came in range 
of his rifle was friendly or hostile. 

The head of the family being gone, the 
widow Lincoln soon removed to a more 
thickly settled neighborhood in Washington 
County. There her children grew up. Mor- 
decai and Josiah became reputable citizens; 
the two daughters married two men named 
Crume and Bromfield. Thomas, to whom 
were reserved the honors of an illustrious pa- 
ternity, learned the trade of a carpenter. He 
was an easy-going man, entirely without am- 
bition, but not without self-respect. Though the 


* All previous accounts give the date of this mar- 
riage as September 23d. This error arose from a cler- 
ical blunder in the county record of marriages. The 
minister, the Reverend Jesse Head, in making his 
report, wrote the dates before the names; the clerk, in 
copying it, lost the proper sequence of the entries, 
and gave to the Lincolns the date which belonged to 
the next couple on the list. 

t The following is a copy of the marriage bond of 
Thomas Lincoln: 

“ Know all men by these presents, that we, Thomas 
.. Lincoln and Richard Berry, are held and firmly bound 
unto his Excellency, the Governor of Kentucky, in the 
just and full sum of fifty pounds current money, to the 
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friendliest and most jovial of gossips, he was 
not insensible to affronts; and when his slow 
anger was roused, he was a formidable adver- 
sary. Several border bullies, at different times, 
crowded him indiscreetly, and were promptly 
and thoroughly whipped. He was strong, well 
knit, and sinewy; but little over the medium 
height, though in other respects he seems to 
have resembled his son in appearance. 

On the 12th of June, 1806,* while learning 
his trade in the carpenter shop of Joseph 
Hanks, in Elizabethtown, he married Nancy 
Hanks, a niece of his employer, near Beech- 
land, in Washington County.t She was one of 
a large family who had emigrated from Vir- 
ginia with the Lincolns and with another 
family called Sparrow. ‘They had endured 
together the trials of pioneer life, and their 
close relations continued for many years after, 
and were cemented by frequent intermarriage. 

Mrs. Lincoln’s mother was named Lucy 
Hanks; her sisters were Betty, Polly, and 
Nancy ; they married Thomas Sparrow, Jesse 
Friend, and Levi Hall. The childhood of 
Nancy was passed with the Sparrows, and 
she was oftener called by their name than by 
her own. The whole family connection was 
composed of people so little given to letters 
that it is hard to determine the proper names 
and relationships of the younger members 
amid the tangle of traditional cousinships. 
Those who went to Indiana with Thomas 
Lincoln, and grew up with his children, are 
the only ones which need demand our attention. 

There was no hint of future glory in the 
wedding or the bringing home of Nancy 
Lincoln. All accounts represent her as a 
handsome young woman of twenty-three, of 
appearance and intellect superior to her lowly 
fortunes. She could read and write,—a re- 
markable accomplishment in her circle,— and 
even taught her husband to form the letters 
of his name. He had no such valuable wed- 
ding gift to bestow upon her ; he brought her 
to a little house in Elizabethtown, where he 
and she and want dwelt together in fourteen 
feet square. The next year a daughter was 
born to them, and the next the young car- 
penter, not finding his work remunerative 


payment of which well and truly to be made to the 
said Governor and his successors, we bind ourselves, 
our heirs, etc., jointly and severally, firmly by these 
presents, sealed with our seals and dated this 1oth 
day of June, 1806, The condition of the above ob- 
ligation is such that whereas there is a marriage 
shortly intended between the above bound Thomas 
Steed and Nancy Hanks, for which a license has 
issued, now if there be no lawful cause to obstruct 
the said marriage, then this obligation to be void, else 
to remain in full force and virtue in law. 

THOMAS LINCOLN fest 

RICHARD BERRY Seal] 

“ Witness, JOHN H. PARROTT, Guardian.” 
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enough for his growing budget, removed to 
a little farm which he had bought on the easy 
terms then prevalent in Kentucky, on the Big 
South Fork of Nolin Creek, in what was then 
Hardin and is now La Rue County, three miles 
from Hodgensville. ‘The ground had nothing 
attractive about it but its cheapness. It was 
hardly more grateful than the rocky hill- 
slopes of New England. It required full as 
earnest and intelligent industry to persuade 
a living out of those barren hillocks and weedy 
hollows covered with stunted and scrubby 
underbrush, as it would amid the rocks and 
sands of the northern coast. 

Thomas Lincoln settled down in this dis- 
mal solitude to a deeper poverty than any of 
his name had ever known; and there, in the 
midst of the most unpromising circumstances 
that ever witnessed the advent of a hero into 
this world, Abraham Lincoln was born on the 
12th day of February, 1809. 

Four years later, ‘Thomas Lincoln pur- 
chased a fine farm of two hundred and thirty- 
eight acres on Knob Creek, near where it 
flows into the Rolling Fork, and succeeded in 
getting a portion of it into cultivation. The 
title, however, remained in him only a little 
while, and after his property had passed out 
of his control he looked about for another 
place to establish himself. 

Of all these years of Abraham Lincoln’s 
early childhood we know almost nothing.* 
He lived a solitary life in the woods, return- 
ing from his lonesome little games to his 
cheerless home. He never talked of these 
days to his most intimate friends. Once, when 
asked what he remembered about the war 
with Great Britain, he replied: “ Nothing but 
this. I had been fishing one day and caught 
a little fish which I was taking home. I met 
a soldier in the road, and having been always 
told at home that we must be good to the 
soldiers, I gave him my fish.” ‘This is only a 
faint glimpse, but what it shows is rather 
pleasant — the generous child and the patriotic 
household, But there is no question that these 
first years of his life had their lasting effect 
upon the temperament of this great mirthful 
and melancholy man. He had little schooling. 
He accompanied his sister Saraht to the only 
schools that existed in their neighborhood, 
one kept by Zachariah Riney, and another by 


* There is still living near Knob Creek in Kentucky, 
at the age of eighty, a man, of whom a portrait is given 
on page 19, who claims to have known Abraham 
Lincoln in his childhood — Austin Gollaher. He says 
he used to play with Abe Lincoln in the shavings of 
his father’s carpenter shop. He tells a story which, 
if accurate, entitles him to the civic crown which the 
Romans used to give to one who saved the life of 
a citizen. When Gollaher was eleven and Lincoln 
eight the two boys were in the woods in pursuit of 





Caleb Hazel, where he learned his alphabet 
and alittle more. But of all those advantages 
for the cultivation of a young mind and spirit 
which every home now offers to its children, 
the books, toys, ingenious games, and daily 
devotion of parental love, he knew absolutely 
nothing. 
Il. 
INDIANA. 


By the time the boy Abraham had attained 
his seventh year, the social condition of Ken- 
tucky had changed considerably from the 
early pioneer days. Life had assumed a more 
settled and orderly course. The old barbarous 
equality of the earlier time was gone ; a differ- 
ence of classes began to be seen. Those who 
held slaves assumed a distinct social superi- 
ority over those who did not. Thomas 
Lincoln, concluding that Kentucky was no 
country for a poor man, determined to seek 
his fortune in Indiana. He had heard of rich 
and unoccupied lands in Perry County in 
that State, and thither he determined to go. 
He built a rude raft, loaded it with his kit of 
tools and four hundred gallons of whisky, 
and trusted his fortunes to the winding water- 
courses. He met with only one accident on 
his way ; his raft capsized in the Ohio River, 
but he fished up his kit of tools and most of 
the ardent spirits, and arrived safely at the 
place of a settler named Posey, with whom 
he left his odd invoice of household goods for 
the wilderness, while he started on foot to 
look for a home in the dense forest. He se- 
lected a spot which pleased him in his first 
day’s journey. He then walked back to Knob 
Creek and brought his family on to their new 
home. No humbler cavalcade ever invaded 
the Indiana timber. Besides his wife and two 
children, his earthly possessions were of the 
slightest, for the backs of two borrowed 
horses sufficed for the load. Insufficient bed- 
ding and clothing, a few pans and kettles, 
were their sole movable wealth. They relied 
on Lincoln’s kit of tools for their furniture, 
and on his rifle for their food. At Posey’s 
they hired a wagon and literally hewed a 
path through the wilderness to their new 
habitation, near Little Pigeon Creek, a mile 
and a half east of Gentryville, in a rich and 
fertile forest country. 


partridges; in trying to “coon” across Knob Creek 
on a log, Lincoln fell in, and Gollaher fished him 
out with a sycamore branch—a service to the Repub- 
lic, the value of which it fatigues the imagination to 
compute. 

t This daughter of Thomas Lincoln is sometimes 
called Nancy and sometimes Sarah. She seems to 
have borne the former name during her mother’s life- 
time, and to have taken her stepmother’s name after 
Mr. Lincoln’s second marriage. 
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18 LINCOLN 


Thomas Lincoln, with the assistance of his 
wife and children, built a temporary shelter 
of the sort called in the frontier language 
“a half-faced camp”; merely a shed of poles, 
which defended the inmates on three sides 
from the foul weather, but left them open to 
its inclemency in front. For a whole year 
his family lived in this wretched fold, while 
he was clearing a little patch of ground for 
planting corn and building a rough cabin for 
a permanent residence. They moved into the 
latter before it was half completed; for by 
this time the Sparrows had followed the Lin- 
colns from Kentucky, and the _half-faced 
camp was given up to them. But the rude 





HOUSE NEAR BEECHLAND, KENTUCKY, IN WHICH THOMAS LINCOLN AND NANCY HANKS WERI 


(NOW OCCUPIED 


cabin seemed so spacious and comfortable 
after the squalor of “ the camp,” that Thomas 
Lincoln did no further work on it for a long 
time. He left it for a year or two without 
doors, or windows, or floor. The battle for 
existence allowed him no time for superfluities 
like these. He raised enough corn to support 
life; the dense forest around him abounded in 
every form of feathered game; a little way 
from his cabin an open glade was full of deer- 
licks, and an hour or two of idle waiting was 
generally rewarded by a shot at a fine deer, 
which would furnish meat for a week, and 


AS PIONEER. 


material for breeches or shoes. His cabin 
was like that of other pioneers. A few three- 
legged stools ; a bedstead made of poles stuck 
between the logs in the angle of the cabin, 
the outside corner supported by a crotched 
stick driven into the ground; the table, a 
huge hewed log standing on four legs; a pot, 
kettle, and skillet, and a few tin and pewter 
dishes, were all the furniture. The boy Abra- 
ham climbed at night to his bed of leaves in 
the loft, by a ladder of wooden pins driven 
into the logs. 

This life has been vaunted by poets and 
romancers as a happy and healthful one. Even 
Dennis Hanks, speaking of his youthful days 


MARRIED JUNE 12TH, 1806. 
iv uu. OF. REED.) 


when his only home was the half-faced camp, 
says, “I tell you, Billy, I enjoyed myself bet- 
ter then than I ever havesince.” But we may 
distrust the reminiscences of old settlers, who 
see their youth through a rosy mist of mem- 
ory. The life was neither enjoyable nor 
wholesome. ‘The rank woods were full of ma- 
laria, and singular epidemics from time to time 
ravaged the settlements. In the autumn of 
1818 the littke community of Pigeon Creek 
was almost exterminated by a frightful pesti- 
lence called the milk-sickness, or in the dialect 
of the country “ the milk-sick.” It is a mys- 
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terious disease which has been the theme of 
endless wrangling among Western physicians, 
and the difficulty of ascertaining anything 
about it has been greatly increased by the 
local sensitiveness which forbids any one to 
admit that any well-defined case has ever been 
seen in his neighborhood, “ although just over 
the creek, or in the next county, they have had 
it bad.” It seems to have been a malignant 
form of fever— attributed variously tomalaria 
and to the eating of poisonous herbs by the 
cattle — attacking cattle as well as human 
beings, attended with violent retching and a 
burning sensation in the stomach, often ter- 
minating fatally on the third day. In many 
cases those who apparently recovered lingered 
for years with health seriously impaired. 
Among the pioneers of Pigeon Creek, so ill- 
fed, ill-housed, and uncared for, there was 
little prospect of recovery from such a grave 
disorder. The Sparrows, husband and wife, 
died early in October, and Nancy Hanks Lin- 
coln followed them after an interval of a few 
days. Thomas Lincoln made the coffins for 
his dead “out of green lumber cut with a 
whip-saw,” and they were all buried, with 
scant ceremony, in a little clearing of the for- 
est. It is related of litthke Abraham, that he 
sorrowed most of all that his mother should 
have been laid away with such maimed rites, 
and that he contrived several months later 
to have a wandering preacher named David 
Elkin brought to the settlement, to deliver a 
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funeral sermon over her grave, already stiff 
and white with the early winter snows.* 

This was the dreariest winter of his life, for 
before the next December came his father 
had brought from Kentucky a new wife, who 
was to change the lot of all the desolate little 
family very much for the better. Sarah Bush 
had been an acquaintance of ‘Thomas Lincoln 
before his first marriage; she had, it is said, 
rejected him to marry one Johnston, the jailer 
at Elizabethtown, who had died, leaving her 
with three children, a boy and two girls. 
When Lincoln’s widowhood had lasted a 
year, he went down to Elizabethtown to begin 
again the wooing broken off so many years 
before. He wasted no time in preliminaries, 
but promptly made his wishes known, and 
the next morning they were married. It was 
growing late in the autumn, and the pioneer 
probably dreaded another lonely winter on 
Pigeon Creek. Mrs. Johnston was not alto- 
gether portionless. She had a store of house 
hold goods which filled a four-horse wagon, 
borrowed of Ralph Krume, Thomas Lincoln’s 
brother-in-law, to transport the bride to In- 


* A stone has been placed over the site of the grave 
by Mr. P. E. Studebaker of South Bend, Indiana. 
The stone bears the following inscription: “ Nancy 
Hanks Lincoln, mother of President Lincoln, died 
October 5th, A. D. 1818, aged 35 years. Erected by a 
friend of her martyred son, 1879.” 
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diana. It took little time for this energetic 
and honest Christian woman to make her 
influence felt, even in these discouraging 
surroundings, and ‘Thomas Lincoln and 
the children were the better for her com 
ing all the rest of their lives. ‘The lack of 
doors and floors was at once 
corrected, Her honest pride 
inspired her husband to greater 
thrift and industry. ‘The goods 
she brought with her compelled 
some efiort at harmony in the 
other fittings of the house. She 
dressed the children in warmer 
clothing and put them to sleep 
in comfortable beds. With this 
little addition to their resources 
the family were much improved 
in appearance, behavior, and 
self. respect. 

Thomas Lincoln joined the 
Baptist church at Little Pigeon 


. 
ta 


: 23; his 
* oldest child, 
Sarah, fol- 
lowed his 
example 
three years 
later. They were known as active and con- 
sistent members of that communion. Lincoln 
was himself a good carpenter when he chose 
to work at his trade; a walnut table made by 
him is still preserved as part of the furniture 
of the church to which he belonged.* 

Such a woman as Sarah Bush could not be 
careless of so important a matter as the educa- 
tion of her children, and they made the best use 
of the scanty opportunities the neighborhood 
afforded. “ It was a wild region,” writes Mr. 

* MS. letter from Rev. T. V. Robertson, pastor of 
the Little Pigeon Baptist church. 


Lincoln, in one of those rare bits of autobi- 
ography which he left behind him, “ with many 
bears and other wild animals still in the woods 
‘There were some schools so called, but no qual- 
ification was ever required of a teacher beyond 
‘reaclin’, writin’, and cypherin’ to the Rule of 





















VIEW OF THOMAS LINCOLN’S FARM, WHERE PRESIDENT LINCOLN 
WAS BORN (FARM NOW OCCUPIED BY MRS. RICHARD CREAL.) 


THE HOUSE STOOD BACK OF GROUP OF TREES NEAR RIGHT 
CENTER OF PICTURE; ROCK SPRING AT END OF PATH 
UNDER GROUP OF TREES IN LEFT CENTER, 


Three.’ If astraggler supposed to understand 
Latin happened to sojourn in the neighbor- 
hood, he was looked upon as a wizard. ‘There 
was absolutely nothing to excite ambition for 
education.” But in the case of this ungainly 
boy there was no necessity of any external in- 
centive. A thirst for knowledge as a means of 
rising in the world was innate in him. It had 





HOUSE WHERE PRESIDENT LINCOLN WAS BORN. (FROM A 
SKETCH FROM MEMORY, IN POSSESSION OF R. T. DURRETT, ESQ.) 
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nothing to do with that love of science for its 
own sake which has been so often seen in 
lowly savants, who have sacrificed their lives 
to the pure desire of knowing the works of 
God. All the little learning he ever acquired 
he seized as a tool to better his condition. 
He learned his letters that he might read 
books and see how men in the great world 
outside of his woods had borne themselves in 


VIEW OF ROCK SPRING ON THE THOMAS LINCOLN FARM 


the fight for which he longed. He learned to 
write, first, that he might have an accomplish- 
ment his playmates had not; then that he 
might help his elders by writing their letters, 
and enjoy the feeling of usefulness which this 
gave him; and finally that he might copy 
what struck him in his reading and thus make 
it his own for future use. He learned to cipher 
certainly from no love of mathematics, but 
because it might come in play in some more 
congenial business than the farm-work which 
bounded the horizon of his contemporaries. 
Had it not been for that interior spur which 
kept his clear spirit at its task, his schools 
could have done little for him; for, counting 
his attendance under Riney and Hazel in 
Kentucky, and under Dorsey, Crawford, and 
Swaney in Indiana, it amounted to less than 
a year in all. The schools were much alike. 
They were held in deserted cabins of round 


logs, as distinguished from the more aristo 
cratic “ split logs,” with earthen floors, and 
small holes for windows, sometimes illumi 
nated by as much light as could penetrate 
through panes of paper greased with lard. 
The teachers were usually in keeping with 
their primitive surroundings. ‘The profession 
offered no rewards sufficient to attract men of 
education or capacity. After a few months of 





NEAK THE HOUSE WHERE THE PRESIDENT WAS BOKN 


desultory instruction young Abraham knew all 
that these vagrant literati could teach him. His 
last school-days were passed with one Swaney 
in 1826, who taught at a distance of four and a 
half miles from the Lincoln cabin. ‘The nine 
miles of walking doubtless seemed to ‘Thomas 
Lincoln a waste of time, and the lad was put 
at steady work and saw no more of school. 
But it is questionable whether he lost any- 
thing by being deprived of the ministrations 
of the backwoods dominies. When his tasks 
ended, his studies became the chief pleasure 
of his life. In all the intervals of his work— 
in which he never took delight, knowing well 
enough that he was born for something better 
than that—he read, wrote, and ciphered in- 
cessantly. His reading was naturally limited 
by his opportunities, for books were among 
the rarest of luxuries in that region and time. 
But he read everything he could lay his hands 
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upon, and he was certainly fortunate in the 
few books of which he became the possessor. 
It would hardly be possible to select a better 
handful of classics for a youth in his circum- 
stances than the few volumes he turned with 
a nightly and daily hand —the Bible, A‘sop’s 
Fables, Robinson Crusoe, ‘The Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress, a History of the United States, and 
Weems’s Life of Washington. ‘These were the 
best, and these he read over and over till he 
knew them almost by heart. But his voracity 
for anything printed was insatiable. He 
would sit in the twilightand read a dictionary 
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to think of this great-spirited child, battling 
year after year against his evil star, wasting 
his ingenuity upon devices and makeshifts, his 
high intelligence starving for want of the 
simple appliances of education which are now 
offered gratis to the poorest and most indiffer 
ent. He did a man’s work from the time he 
left school; his strength and stature were 
already far beyond those of ordinary men. He 
wrought his appointed tasks ungrudgingly, 
though without enthusiasm; but when his 
employer's day was over, his own began. 
John Hanks says: “ When Abe and I re- 





HODGEN'S MILI AND DAM ON MAIN NOLIN CREEK, THREE MILES FROM LINCOLN’S BIRTHPL ACE; TOWN OF HODGENSVILLE 
IN THE BACKGROUND 


as long as he could see. He used to go to 
David Turnham’s, the town constable, and 
devour the Revised Statutes of Indiana, as 
boys in our day do the Three Guardsmen. 
Of the books he did not own he took volu 
minous notes, filling his copy-book with choice 
extracts, and poring over them until they 
were fixed in his memory. He could not af- 
ford to waste paper upon his own original 
compositions. He would sit by the fire at 
night and cover the wooden shovel with essays 
and arithmetical exercises, which he would 
shave off and begin again. It is touching 


turned to the house from work he would go 
to the cupboard, snatch a piece of corn-bread, 
take down a book, sit down, cock his legs up 
as high as his head, and read.” * The picture 
may be lacking in grace, but its truthfulness is 
beyond question. The habit remained with 
him always. Some of his greatest work in later 
years was done in this grotesque Western fash- 
ion,—“ sitting on his shoulder-blades.” 
Otherwise his life at this time differed little 
from that of ordinary farm-hands. His great 
strength and intelligence made him a valu- 


*Lamon, p. 37. 
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able laborer, and his unfailing good temper 
and flow of rude rustic wit rendered him the 
most agreeable of comrades. He was always 
ready with some kindly act or word for others. 
Once he saved the life of the town drunkard, 
whom he found freezing by the roadside, by 
carrying him in his strong arms to 

the tavern, and working over him | — 
until he revived. It is a curious | 


of Lincoln 
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THOMAS LINCOLN FARM, 
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CABIN WHICH FORMERLY STOOD ON RACE STREET, NORTH OF THE BRIDGE OVEK VALLEY CREEK, . “ . 
ELIZABETHTOWN, (DRAWN BY GEORGE L. FRANKENSTEIN FROM NATURE, IN 1265, WHEN his fellows, even in 
TRADITION SAID IT WAS THE DWELLING OF THOMAS LINCOLN AFTER HIS FIRST MARRIAGE.) 


INDIANA, NEAR 


A MAN STANDS ON 


fact that this act of 
common humanity was 
regarded as something 
remarkable in the 
neighborhood ; the 
grateful sot himself al- 
ways said “it was 
mighty clever of Abe 
to tote me so far that 
cold night.” It was 
also considered an ec- 
centricity that he hated 
and preached against 
cruelty to animals. 
Some of his comrades 
remember _ still _ his 
bursts of righteous 
wrath, when a _ boy, 
against the wanton 
murder of turtles and 
other creatures. He 
was evidently of bet- 
ter and finer clay than 



























those wild and igno- 
rant days. At home he was the life of the 
singularly assorted household, which consisted, 
besides his parents and himself, of his sister, 
Mrs. Lincoln’s two 
girls and _ boy, 
Dennis Hanks, the 


Grave of Lincoln's Mother. 
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THE TOWN OF LINCOLN AND GENTRYVILLE 


THE SITE OF THE CABIN 
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Engraved by T. Johnson 


SARAH BUSH LINCOLN AT THE AGE OF 


legacy of the dying Sparrow family, and John 
Hanks (son of the carpenter Joseph with whom 
Thomas Lincoln learned his trade), who came 


from Kentucky several years after the others. 
It was probably as much the inexhaustible good 
nature and kindly helpfulness of young Abra- 
ham which kept the peace among all these het- 
erogeneous elements, effervescing with youth 
and confined in a one-roomed cabin, as it was 
the Christian sweetness and firmness of the 


SEVENTY-SIX, STEPMOTHER OF 


After a photograph in possession of William H. Herndon, Esq 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


woman of the house. It was a happy and uni- 
ted household: brothers and sisters and cousins 
living peacefully under the gentle rule of the 
good stepmother, but all acknowledging from 
a very early period the supremacy in goodness 
and cleverness of their big brother Abraham. 
Mrs. Lincoln, not long before her death, gave 
striking testimony of his winning and loyal 
character. She said to Mr. Herndon:* “I can 
* Lamon, p. 39. 
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say, what scarcely one mother in a thousand 
can say, Abe never gave me a cross word or 
look, and never refused in fact or appearance to 
doanything I asked him. His mind and mine— 
what little I had — seemed to run together. 
bss I had a son John, who was raised 
with Abe. Both were good boys, but I must 
say, both now being dead, that Abe was the 
best boy I ever saw or expect to see.” Such 
were the beginnings of this remarkable career, 
sacred, as we see, from childhood to duty 
and to human kindliness. 

We are making no claim of early saintship 
for him. He was merely a good boy, with 
sufficient wickedness to prove his humanity. 
One of his employers, undazzled by recent 
history, faithfully remembers that young Abe 
liked his dinner and his pay better than his 
work: there is surely nothing alien to ordi- 
nary mortality in this. It is also reported that 
he sometimes impeded the celerity of harvest 
operations by making burlesque speeches, or 
worse than that, comic sermons, from the top 
of some tempting stump, to the delight of 
the hired hands and the exasperation of the 
farmer. His budding talents as a writer were 
not always used discreetly. He was too much 
given to scribbling coarse satires and chroni- 
cles, in prose, and in something which had 
to him and his friends the air of verse. From 
this arose occasional heart-burnings and feuds, 
in which Abraham bore his part according to 
thecustom of thecountry. Despite his Quaker 
ancestry and his natural love of peace, he was 
no non-resistant, and when he once entered 
upon a quarrel the opponent usually had the 
worst of it. But he was generous and placable, 
and some of his best friends were those with 
whom he had had differences, and had settled 
them in the way then prevalent,— in a ring of 
serious spectators, calmly and critically chew- 
ing their cuds under the shade of some spread- 
ing oak, at the edge of the timber. 

Before we close our sketch of this period 
of Lincoln’s life, it may not be amiss to glance 
for a moment at the state of society among 
the people with whom his lot was cast in these 
important years. 

In most respects there had been little moral 
or material improvement since the early set- 
tlement of the country. Their houses were 
usually of one room, built of round logs with 
the bark on. We have known a man to gain 
the sobriquet of “ Split-log Mitchell” by in- 
dulging in the luxury of building a cabin of 
square-hewn timbers. ‘Their dress was still 
mostly of tanned deer-hide, a material to the 
last degree uncomfortable when the wearer 
was caught in a shower. Their shoes were 
of the same, and a good Western authority 
calls a wet moccasin “a decent way of going 
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barefoot.” About the time, however, when 
Lincoln grew to manhood, garments of wool 
and of tow began to be worn, dyed with the 
juice of the butternut or white walnut, and 
the hides of neat-cattle began to be tanned. 
But for a good while it was only the women 
who indulged in these novelties. There was 
little public worship. Occasionally an itiner- 
ant preacher visited a county, and the settlers 
for miles around would go nearly in mass to 
the meeting. If a man was possessed of a 
wagon, the family rode luxuriously ; but as a 
rule the men walked and the women went on 
horseback with the little children in their arms. 
It was considered no violation of the sanctities 
of the occasion to carry a rifle and take ad- 
vantage of any game which might be stirring 
during the long walk. Arriving at the place 
of meeting, which was some log cabin if the 
weather was foul, or the shade of a tree if it 
was fair, the assembled worshipers threw their 
provisions into a common store and picnicked 
in neighborly companionship. The preacher 
would then take off his coat, and go at his 
work with an energy unknown to our days. 

There were few other social meetings. Men 
came together for “ raisings,” where a house 
was built in a day ; for “log-rollings,” where 
tons of excellent timber were piled together 
and wastefully burned ; for wolf-hunts, where 
a tall pole was erected in the midst of a prairie 
or clearing, and a great circle of hunters 
formed around it, sometimes of miles in di- 
ameter, which, gradually contracting with 
shouts and yells, drove all the game in the 
woods together at the pole for slaughter ; and 
for horse-races, which bore little resemblance 
to those magnificent exhibitions which are the 
boast of Kentucky at this time. In these af- 
fairs the women naturally took no part; but 
weddings, which were entertainments scarcely 
less rude and boisterous, were their own pecu- 
liar province. These festivities lasted rarely 
less than twenty-four hours. The guests as- 
sembled in the morning. There was a race 
for the whisky bottle; a midday dinner; an 
afternoon of rough games and outrageous 
practical jokes ; a supper and dance at night, 
interrupted by the successive withdrawals of 
the bride and groom, attended with ceremonies 
and jests of more than Rabelaisian crudeness ; 
and a noisy dispersal next day. 

The one point at which they instinctively 
clung to civilization was their regard for law 
and reverence for courts of justice. Yet these 
were of the simplest character and totally 
devoid of any adventitious accessories. An 
early jurist of the country writes:* “I was 
Circuit Prosecuting Attorney at the time of 
the trials at the falls of Fall Creek, where 

*O. H. Smith, “ Early Indiana Trials,” p. 285. 
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Pendleton now stands. Four of the prisoners 
were convicted of murder, and three of them 
hung for killing Indians. The court was held 
in a double log cabin, the grand jury sat 
upon a log in the woods, and the foreman 
signed the bills of indictment, which I had 
prepared, upon his knee ; there was not a petit 
juror that had shoes on; all wore moccasins, 
and were belted around the waist, and carried 
side-knives used by the hunters.” Yet amidst 
all this apparent savagery we sce justice was 
done, and the law vindicated even against the 
bitterest prejudices of these pioneer jurymen. 

They were full of strange superstitions. 
The belief in witchcraft had long ago passed 
away with the smoke of the fagots from old 
and New England, but it survived far into 
this century in Kentucky and the lower 
halves of Indiana and Illinois,—touched with 
a peculiar tinge of African magic. The pio- 
neers believed in it for good and evil. Their 
veterinary practice was mostly by charms and 
incantations; and when a person believed 
himself bewitched, a shot at the image of the 
witch with a bullet melted out of a half-dollar 
was the favorite curative agency. Luck was an 
active divinity in their apprehension, powerful 
for blessing or bane, announced by homely 
signs, to be placated by quaint ceremonies. 
A dog crossing the hunter’s path spoiled his 
day, unless he instantly hooked his little 
fingers together, and pulled till the animal 
disappeared.* They were familiar with the 
ever-recurring mystification of the witch-hazel, 
or divining-rod ; and the “cure by faith” was 
as well known to them as it has since become 
in a more sophisticated state of society. The 
commonest occurrences were heralds of death 
and doom. A bird lighting in a window, a dog 
baying at certain hours, the cough of a horse 
in the direction of a child, the sight, or worse 
still, the touch of a dead snake, heralded do- 
mestic woe. A wagon driving past the house 
with a load of baskets was a warning of at- 
mospheric disturbance. A vague and igno- 
rant astronomy governed their plantings and 
sowings, the breeding of their cattle, and all 
farm-work. They must fell trees for fence- 
rails before noon, and in the waxing of the 
moon. Fences built when there was no moon t 
would give way; but that was the proper 
season for planting potatoes and other vege- 
tables whose fruit grows underground; those 
which bear their product in the air must be 
planted when the moon shone. The magical 
power of the moon was wide in its influence ; 
it extended to the most minute details of life. 

Among these people, and in all essential 
respects one of them, Abraham Lincoln passed 
his childhood and youth. He was not re- 

* Lamon, p. 44. t Ib. 


markably precocious. His mind was slow in 
acquisition, and his powers of reasoning and 
rhetoric improved constantly to the end of his 
life, at a rate of progress marvelously regular 
and sustained. But there was that about him, 
even at the age of nineteen years, which might 
well justify his admiring friends in presaging 
for him an unusual career. He had read every 
book he could find, and could “spell down” 
the whole county at their orthographical con- 
tests. By dint of constant practice he had ac- 
quired an admirably clear and serviceable 
handwriting. He occasionally astounded his 
companions by such glimpses of occult science 
as that the world is round and that the sun is 
relatively stationary. He wrote, for his own 
amusement and edification, essays on politics, 
of which gentlemen of standing who had been 
favored with a perusal said with authority, at 
the cross-roads grocery, “The world can’t 
beat it.” One or two of these compositions 
got into print and vastly increased the author's 
local fame. He was also a magnanimous 
boy, with a larger and kindlier spirit than 
common. His generosity, courage, and capa- 
bility of discerning two sides to a dispute, 
were remarkable even then, and won him 
the admiration of those to whom such qual- 
ities were unknown. But perhaps after all the 
thing which gained and fixed his mastery 
over his fellows was to a great degree his 
gigantic stature and strength. He attained 
his full growth, six feet and four inches, two 
years before he came of age. He rarely met 
with a man he could not easily handle. His 
strength is still a tradition in Spencer County. 
One aged man says that he has seen him 
“pick up and carry away a chicken-house 
weighing six hundred pounds.” At another 
time, seeing some men preparing a contriv- 
ance for lifting some large posts, Abe quickly 
shouldered the posts and took them where 
they were needed. One of his employers says, 
“He could sink an axe deeper into wood 
than any man I ever saw.” With strength 
like this and a brain to direct it, a man was 
a born leader in that country and at that time. 

There are, of course, foolish stories extant 
that Abraham used to boast, and that others 
used to predict, that he should be President 
some day. The same thing is daily said of 
thousands of boys who will never be con- 
stables. But there is evidence that he felt too 
large for the life of a farm-hand on Pigeon 
Creek, and his thoughts naturally turned, after 
the manner of restless boys in the West, to 
the river, as the avenue of escape from the 
narrow life of the woods. He once asked an 
old friend to give him a recommendation to 
some steamboat on the Ohio, but desisted 

¢ Lamon, p. 52. 
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from his purpose on being reminded that his 
father had the right to dispose of his time 
for a year or so more. But in 1828 an oppor- 
tunity offered for a little glimpse of the world 
outside, and the boy gladly embraced it. He 
was hired by Mr. Gentry, the proprietor of 
the neighboring village of Gentryville, to 
accompany his son with a flat-boat of prod- 
uce to New Orleans and intermediate land- 
ings. The voyage was made successfully, 
and Abraham gained great credit for his 
management and sale of the cargo. The 
only important incident of the trip occurred 
at the plantation of Madame Duchesne, 
a few miles below Baton Rouge. The young 
merchants had tied up for the night and were 
asleep in the cabin, when they were aroused 
by shuffling footsteps, which proved to bea 
gang of marauding negroes, coming to rob 
the boat. Abraham instantly attacked them 
with a club, knocked several overboard and 
put the rest to flight ; flushed with battle, he 
and Allen Gentry carried the war into the 
enemy’s country, and pursued the retreating 
Africans some distance in the darkness. They 
then returned to the boat, bleeding but vic- 
torious, and hastily swung into the stream and 
floated down the river till daylight. Lincoln’s 
exertions in later years for the welfare of the 
African race showed that this night battle 
had not led him to any hasty and hostile 
generalizations. 

The next autumn, John Hanks, the stead- 
iest and most trustworthy of the family, went 
to Illinois. Though an illiterate and rather 
dull man, he had a good deal of solidity of 
character and consequently some influence and 
consideration in the household. He settled in 
Macon County, and was so well pleased with 
the country, and especially with its admirable 
distribution into prairie and timber, that he 
sent repeated messages to his friends in In- 
diana to come out and join him. Thomas 
Lincoln was always ready to move. He had 
probably by this time despaired of ever own- 
ing any unencumbered real estate in Indiana, 
and the younger members of the family had 
little to bind them to the place where they 
saw nothing in the future but hard work and 
poor living. Thomas Lincoln handed over 
his farm to Mr. Gentry, sold his crop of corn 
and hogs, packed his household goods and 
those of his children and sons-in-law into a 
single wagon, drawn by two yoke of oxen, 
the combined wealth of himself and Dennis 
Hanks, and started for the new State. His 
daughter Sarah or Nancy, for she was called 
by both names, who married Aaron Grigsby 
a few years before, had died in childbirth. 
The emigrating family consisted of the Lin- 
colns, John Johnston, Mrs. Lincoln’s son, and 


her daughters, Mrs. Hall and Mrs. Hanks, 
with their husbands. 

Two weeks of weary tramping through for- 
est roads and muddy prairie, and the danger- 
ous fording of streams swollen by the Febru- 
ary thaws, brought the party to John Hanks’s 
place near Decatur. He met them with a 
frank and energetic welcome. He had already 
selected a piece of ground for them a few 
miles from his own, and had the logs ready 
for their house. They numbered men enough 
to build without calling in their neighbors, 
and immediately put up a cabin on the north 
fork of the Sangamon River. ‘The family thus 
housed and sheltered, one more bit of filial 
work remained for Abraham before assuming 
his virile independence. With the assistance 
of John Hanks, he plowed fifteen acres, and 
split, from the tall walnut-trees of the prime- 
val forest, enough rails to surround them with 
a fence. Little did either dream, while engaged 
in this work, that the day would come when 
the appearance of John Hanks in a public 
meeting, with two of these rails on his shoul- 
der, would electrify a State convention, and 
kindle throughout the country a contagious 
and unreasoning enthusiasm, whose results 
would reach to endless generations. 


Il, 
ILLINOIS IN 1830. 


THE Lincolns arrived in Illinois just in time 
to entitle themselves to be called pioneers. 
When, in after years, associations of “ Old 
Settlers ” began to be formed in Central Illi- 
nois, the qualification for membership agreed 
upon by common consent was a residence in 
the country before “the winter of the deep 
snow.” This was in 1830-31, a season of such 
extraordinary severity that it has formed for 
half a century a recognized date in the middle 
counties of Illinois, among those to whom in 
those days diaries and journals were unknown. 
The snowfall began in the Christmas holidays 
and continued until the snow was three feet 
deep on level ground. Then came a cold rain, 
freezing as it fell until a thick crust of ice 
gathered over the snow. The weather became 
intensely cold, the mercury sinking to twelve 
degrees below zero, Fahrenheit, and remaining 
there for two weeks.* The storm came on 
with such suddenness that all who were 
abroad had great trouble in reaching their 
homes, and many perished. One manf relates 
that he and a friend or two were out in a 
hunting party with an ox-team. They had 


* Rev. J. M. Sturtevant, “Address to Old Settlers of 


Morgan County.” 
t Thomas Buckles, of McLean County. 
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collected a wagon-load of game and were on 
their way home when the storm struck them. 
After they had gone four miles they were com- 

lied to abandon their wagon ; the snow fell 
in heavy masses “ as if thrown from a scoop- 
shovel”; arriving within two miles of their 
habitation, they were forced to trust to the 
instinct of their animals and reached home 
hanging to the tails of their steers. Not all 
were so fortunate. Some were found weeks 
afterwards in the snow-drifts, their flesh gnawed 
by famished wolves; and the fate of others 
was unknown until the late spring sunshine 
revealed their resting-places. ‘To those who 
escaped, the winter was tedious and terrible. 
It is hard for us to understand the isolation 
to which such weather condemns the pioneer. 
For weeks they remained in their cabins hop- 
ing for some mitigation of the frost. When at 
last they were driven out by the fear of fam- 
ine, the labor of establishing communications 
was enormous. They finally made roads by 
“ wallowing through the snow,” as an Illinois 
historian expresses it,* and going patiently 
over the same track until the snow was tram- 
pled hard and rounded like a turnpike. These 
roads lasted far into the spring, when the snow 
had melted from the plains, and wound for 
miles like threads of silver over the rich black 
loam of the prairies. After that winter game 
was never again so plentiful in the State. Much 
still remained, of course, but it never recov- 
ered entirely from the rigors of that season 
and the stupid enterprise of the pioneer hunt- 
ers, who, when they came out of their snow- 
beleaguered cabins, began chasing and killing 
the starved deer by herds. It was easy work ; 
the crust of the snow was strong enough to 
bear the weight of men and dogs, but the 
slender hoofs of the deer would after a few 
bounds pierce the treacherous surface. This 
destructive slaughter went on until the game 
grew too lean to be worth the killing. All 
sorts of wild animals grew scarce from that 
winter. Oldsettlerssay thatthe slow cowardly 
breed of prairie wolves, which used to be 
caught and killed as readily as sheep, disap- 
peared about that time and none but the fleeter 
and stronger survived.t 

Only once since then has nature shown such 
extravagant severity in Illinois, and that was on 
a day in the winter of 1836, known to IIlinois- 
ans as “ the sudden change.” At noon on the 
2oth of December, after a warm and rainy 
morning, the ground being covered with mud 
and slush, the temperature fell instantly forty 
degrees. A man riding into Springfield for a 
marriage license says a roaring and crackling 


..wind came upon him and the rain drops drip- 


“Power, “ Early Settlers of Sangamon County,” p. 62. 
t “Old Times in McLean County,” p. 414. 


ping from his bridle-reins and beard changed 
in asecond intojingling icicles. He rode hastily 
into the town and arrived in a few minutes at 
his destination; but his clothes were frozenlike 
sheet iron, and manand saddle had to be taken 
into the house together to be thawed apart. 
Geese and chickens were caught by the feet and 
wings and frozen to the wet ground. A drove 
of a thousand hogs, which were being driven 
to St. Louis, rushed together for warmth, and 
became piled in a great heap. Those inside 
smothered and those outside froze, and the 
ghastly pyramid remained there on the prairie 
for weeks: the drovers barely escaped with their 
lives. Men killed their horses, disemboweled 
them, and crept into the cavity of their bodies 
to escape the murderous wind. 

The pioneer period of Illinois was ending 
as Thomas Lincoln and his tall boy drove 
their ox-cart over the Indiana line. The pop- 
ulation of the State had grown to 157,447. It 
still clung to the wooded borders of the water- 
courses; scattered settlements were to be 
found all along the Mississippi and its affluents, 
from where Cairo struggled for life in the 
swamps of the Ohio to the bustling and busy 
mining camps which the recent discovery of 
lead had brought to Galena. A line of villages 
from Alton to Peoria dotted the woodland 
which the Illinois River had stretched, like a 
green baldric, diagonally across the bosom of 
the State. Then there were long reaches of 
wilderness before you came to Fort Dearborn, 
where there was nothing as yet to give prom- 
ise of that miraculous growth which was soon 
to make Chicago a proverb to the world. 
There were a few settlements in the fertile 
region called the Military Tract; the southern 
part of the State was getting itself settled 
here and there. People were coming in freely 
to the Sangamon country. But a grassy soli- 
tude stretched from Galena to Chicago, and 
the upper half of the State generally was a wil- 
derness. The earlier emigrants, principally of 
the poorer class of Southern farmers, shunned 
the prairies with something of a supersti- 
tious dread. They preferred to pass the first 
years of their occupation in the wasteful 
and laborious work of clearing a patch of 
timber for corn, rather than enter upon those 
rich savannas which were ready to break into 
fertility at the slightest provocation of culture. 
Even so late as 1835, writes Mr. J. F. Speed, 
“no one dreamed the prairies would ever be 
occupied.” It was thought they would be 

¢ Although all inhabitants of Sangamon County are 
acquainted with these facts, and we have often heard 
them and many others like them from the lips of eye-wit- 
nesses, we have preferred to cite only those which are 
given in the careful and conscientious compilation en- 


titled “ The Early Settlers of Sangamon County,” by 
the Rev. John Carroll Power. 
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used perpetually as grazing-fields for stock. 
For years the long processions of “ movers ” 
wound over those fertile and neglected plains, 
taking no hint of the wealth suggested by the 
rank luxuriance of vegetable growth around 
them, the carpet of brilliant flowers spread 
over the verdant knolls, the strong, succulent 
grass that waved in the breeze, full of warm 
and vital odor, as high as the waist of a man. 
In after years, when the emigration from the 
Northern and Eastern States began to pour 
in, the prairies were rapidly taken up, and the 
relative growth and importance of the two 
sections of the State were immediately re- 
versed. Governor Ford, writing about 1847, 
attributes this result to the fact that the best 
class of Southern people were slow to emigrate 
to a State where they could not take their 
slaves; while the settlers from the North, not 
being debarred by the State Constitution from 
bringing their property with them, were of a 
different class. “The northern part of the 
State was settled in the first instance by wealthy 
farmers, enterprising merchants, millers, and 
manufacturers. ‘They made farms, built mills, 
churches, school-houses, towns, and cities, and 
constructed roads and bridges as if by magic; 
so that although the settlements in the south- 
ern part of the State are from twenty to fifty 
years in advance on the score of age, yet are 
they ten years behind in point of wealth and 
all the appliances of a higher civilization.” * 

At the time which we are specially consid- 
ering, however, the few inhabitants of the 
south and the center were principally from 
what came afterwards to be called the border 
slave States. They were mostly a simple, 
neighborly, unambitious people, contented 
with their condition, living upon plain fare, 
and knowing not much of anything better. 
Luxury was, of course, unknown; even wealth, 
if it existed, could procure few of the comforts 
of refined life. But there was little or no 
money in circulation. Exchanges were effected 
by the most primitive forms of barter, and 
each family must rely chiefly upon itself for 
the means of living. The neighbors would 
lend a hand in building a cabin for a new- 
comer ; after that he must in most cases shift 
for himself. Many a man coming from an 
old community, and imperfectly appreciating 
the necessities of pioneer life, has found sud- 
denly, on the approach of winter, that he 
must learn to make shoes or go barefoot. 
The furniture of their houses was made with 
an axe from the trees of the forest. Their 
clothing was all made at home. The buck- 
skin days were over to a great extent, though 
an occasional hunting-shirt and pair of moc- 
casins were still seen. But flax and hemp had 
* “ History of Illinois,” p. 280. 
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begun to be cultivated, and as the wolves 
were killed off the sheep-folds increased, and 
garments resembling those of civilization 
were spun and woven, and cut and sewed, by 
the women of the family. When a man hada 
suit of jeans colored with butternut-juice, and 
his wife a dress of linsey, they could appear 
with the best at a wedding or a quilting frolic. 
The superfluous could not have been said to 
exist in a community where men made their 
own buttons, where women dug roots in the 
woods to make their tea with, where many 
children never saw a stick of candy until after 
they were grown. The only sweetmeats 
known were those a skillful cook could com- 
pose from the honey plundered from the hol- 
low oaks where the wild bees had stored it. 
Yet there was withal a kind of rude plenty ; 
the woods swarmed with game, and afier 
swine began to be raised, there was the bacon 
and hoe-cake which any south-western farmer 
will say is good enough for a king. The 
greatest privation was the lack of steel im- 
plements. His axe was as precious to the 
pioneer as his sword to the knight errant. 
Governor Reynolds speaks of the panic felt 
in his father’s family when the axe was dropped 
into a stream. A battered piece of tin was 
carefully saved and smoothed, and made 
into a grater for green corn. 

They had their own amusements, of course; 
no form of society is without them, from the 
anthropoid apes to the Jockey Club. As to the 
grosser and ruder shapes taken by the diver- 
sions of the pioneers, we will let Mr. Herndon 
speak—their contemporary annalist and 
ardent panegyrist: “These men could shave 
a horse’s mane and tail, paint, disfigure, and 
offer it for sale to the owner. They could 
hoop up in a hogshead a drunken man, they 
themselves being drunk, put in and nail fast the 
head, and roll the man down hilla hundred feet 
or more. They could run down a lean and 
hungry wild pig, catch it, heat a ten-plate 
stove-furnace hot, and putting in the pig, could 
cook it, they dancing the while a merry jig.” 
Wild oats of this kind seem hardly compati- 
ble with a harvest of civilization, but it is 
contended that such of these roysterers as 
survived their stormy beginnings became de- 
cent and serious citizens. Indeed, Mr. Hern- 
don insists that even in their hot youth they 
showed the promise of goodness and piety. 
“ They attended church, heard the sermon, 
wept and prayed, shouted, got up and fought 
an hour, and then went back to prayer, just as 
the spirit moved them.” + The camp-meeting 
may be said, with no irreverent intention, to 
have been their principal means of intellectual 

t William H. Herndon’s speech at Old Settlers’ 
Meeting, Menard County. 





30 
excitement. The circuit preachers were for a 
long time the only circulating medium of 
thought and emotion that kept the isolated 
settlements from utter spiritual stagnation. 
They were men of great physical and moral 
endurance, absolutely devoted to their work, 
which they pursued in the face of every hard- 
ship and discouragement. Their circuits were 
frequently so great in extent that they were 
forced to be constantly on the route; what 
reading they did was done in the saddle. 
‘They received perhaps fifty dollars from the 
missionary fund and half as much more from 
their congregations, paid for the most part in 
necessaries of life.* Their oratory was suited 
to their longitude, and was addressed exclu- 
sively to the emotions of their hearers. It was 
often very effective, producing shouts and 
groans and genuflections among the audience 
at large, and terrible convulsions among the 
more nervous and excitable. We hear some- 
times of a whole congregation prostrated as 
by a hurricane, flinging their limbs about in 
furious contortions, with wild outcries. To 
this day some of the survivors of that period 
insist that it was the spirit of the Almighty, 
and nothing less, that thus manifested itself. 
The minister, however, did not always share 
in the delirium of his hearers. Governor Rey- 
nolds tells us of a preacher in Sangamon 
County, who, before his sermon, had set a 
wolf-trap in view of his pulpit. In the midst 
of his exhortations his keen eyes saw the dis- 
tant trap collapse, and he continued in the 
same intonation with which he had been 
preaching, “ Mind the text, brethren, till I go 
kill that wolf!” With all the failings and ec- 
centricities of this singular class of men, they 
did a great deal of good, and are entitled to 
especial credit among those who conquered 
the wilderness. The emotions they excited 
did not all die away in the shouts and contor- 
tions of the meeting. Not a few of the cabins 
in the clearings were the abode of a fervent 
religion and an austere morality. Many a 
traveler, approaching a rude hut in the woods 
in the gathering twilight, distrusting the gaunt 
and silent family who gave him an unsmiling 
welcome, the bare interior, the rifles and 
knives conspicuously displayed, has felt his 
fears vanish when he sat down to supper, and 
the master of the house, in a few fervent 
words, invoked the blessing of heaven on the 
meal, 

There was very little social intercourse ; a 
visit was a serious matter, involving the ex- 
penditure of days of travel. It was the custom 
among families, when the longing for the sight 
of kindred faces was too strong to withstand, 
to move in a body to the distant settlement 

*« Old Times in McLean County,” p. 194. 
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where their relatives lived and remain with 
them for a month at a time. ‘The claims of 
consanguinity were more regarded than now. 
Almost the only festivities were those which 
accompanied weddings, and these were, of 
course, of a primitive kind. The perils and 
adventures through which the young pioneers 
went to obtain their brides furnish forth thou- 
sands of tales by Western firesides. Instead of 
taking the rosy daughter of a neighbor, the 
enterprising bachelor would often go back to 
Kentucky, and pass through as many adven- 
tures in bringing his wife home as a returning 
crusader would meet between Beirut and 
Vienna. If she was a young woman who re- 
spected herself, the household gear she would 
insist on bringing would entail an Iliad of 
embarrassments. An old farmer of Sangamon 
County still talks of a feather-bed weighing 
fifty-four pounds with which his wife made 
him swim six rivers under penalty of desertion. 
It was not always easy to find a competent 
authority to perform the ceremony. A justice 
in McLean County lived by the bank of a 
river, and his services were sometimes required 
by impatient lovers on the other bank when 
the waters were too torrential to cross. In 
such cases, being a conscientious man, he al- 
ways insisted that they should ride into the 
stream far enough for him to discern their 
features, holding torches to their faces by night 
and by storm. The wooing of those days was 
prompt and practical. There was no time for 
the gradual approaches of an idler and more 
conventional age. It is related of one Stout, 
one of the legendary Nimrods of Illinois, who 
was well and frequently married, that he had 
one unfailing formula of courtship. He always 
promised the ladies whose hearts he was be- 
sieging that “ they should live in the timber 
where they could pick up their own firewood.” 
Theft was almost unknown; property, being 
so hard to get, was jealously guarded, as we 
have already noticed in speaking of the settle- 
ment of Kentucky. The pioneers of Illinois 
brought with them the same rigid notions of 
honesty which their environment maintained. 
A man in Macoupin County left his wagon, 
loaded with corn, stuck in the prairie mud 
for two weeks near a frequented road. When 
he returned he found some of his corn gone, 
but there was money enough tied in the 
sacks to pay for what was taken. Men carry- 
ing bags of silver from the towns of Illinois 
to St. Louis rather made a display of it, as 
it enhanced their own importance, and there 
was no fear of robbery. There were of 
course no locks on the cabin doors, and the 
early merchants sometimes left their stores 
unprotected for days together when the 
went to the nearest city to replenish their 
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stocks. Of course there were rare exceptions 
to this rule, but a single theft alarmed and 
excited a whole neighborhood. When a crime 
was traced home, the family of the criminal 
were generally obliged to remove. 
There were still, even so late as the time to 
which we are referring, two alien elements in 
the population of the State—the French and 
the Indians. The French settlements about 
Kaskaskia retained much of their national 
character, and the pioneers from the South 
who visited them or settled among them 
never ceased to wonder at their gayety, their 
peaceable industry and enterprise, and their 
domestic affection, which they did not care 
to dissemble and conceal like their shy 
and reticent neighbors. It was a daily spec- 
tacle, which never lost its strangeness for the 
Tennesseeans and Kentuckians, to see the 
Frenchman returning from his work greeted 
by his wife and children with embraces of 
welcome “at the gate of his door-yard, and 
in view of all the villagers.”* The natural 
and kindly fraternization of the Frenchmen 
with the Indians was also a cause of wonder 
to the Americans. The friendly intercourse 
between them, and their occasional inter- 
marriages, seemed little short of monstrous 
to the ferocious exclusiveness of the Anglo- 
Saxon.t The Indians in the central part of 
Illinois cut very little figure in the reminis- 
cences of the pioneers; they occupied much 
the same relation to them as the tramp to the 
housewife of to-day. The Winnebago war in 
1827 and the Black Hawk war in 1831 dis- 
turbed only the northern portions of the State. 
A few scattered and vagrant lodges of Potta- 
watomies and Kickapoos were all the pioneers 
of Sangamon and neighboring counties ever 
met. ‘They were spared the heroic struggle 
of the advance-guard of civilization in other 
States. A woman was sometimes alarmed by 
a visit from a drunken savage; poultry and 
pigs occasionally disappeared when they were 
in the neighborhood; but life was not dark- 
ened by the constant menace of massacre. A 
few years earlier, indeed, the relations of the 
two races had been more strained, as may be 
inferred from an act passed by the territorial 
Legislature in 1814, offering a reward of fifty 
dollars to any citizen or ranger who should kill 
or take any depredating Indian.f As only two 
dollars was paid for killing a wolf, it is easy to 
see how the pioneers regarded the forest folk 
in point of relative noxiousness. But ten 


* Hall’s “ Sketches of the West.” 

t Michelet notices this exclusiveness of the English, 
and inveighs against it in his most lyric style. “ Crime 
contre la nature! Crime contre l’humanité! II sera 
a par la stérilité de esprit.” 

“ Life and Times of Ninian Edwards,” p. 163. 


years later a handful only of the Kickapoos 
remained in Sangamon County, the specter 
of the vanished people. A chief named 
Machina came one day to a family who were 
clearing a piece of timber, and issued an 
order of eviction in these words: “ Too much 
come white man. T’other side Sangamon.” 
He threw a handful of dried leaves in the air 
to show how he would scatter the pale faces, 
but he never fulfilled his threats further than 
to come in occasionally and ask for a drink 
of whisky. That such trivial details are still 
related, only shows how barren of incident 
was the life of these obscure founders of 
a great empire. Any subject of conversa- 
tion, any cause of sensation, was a godsend. 
When Vannoy murdered his wife in Spring- 
field, whole families put on their best clothes 
and drove fifty miles through bottomless mud 
and swollen rivers to see him hanged. 

It is curious to see how naturally in such a 
state of things the fabric of political society 
developed itself from its germ. The county 
of Sangamon was called by an act of the Leg- 
islature in 1821 out of a verdant solitude of 
half a million acres, inhabited by a few fami- 
lies. An election for county commissioners 
was ordered; three men were chosen; they 
came together at the cabin of John Kelly, at 
Spring Creek. He was a roving bachelor from 
North Carolina, devoted to the chase, who 
had built his hut three years before on the 
margin of this green-bordered rivulet, where 
the deer passed by in hundreds, going in the 
morning from the shady banks of the Sanga- 
mon to feed on the rich green grass of the 
prairie, and returning in the twilight. He was 
so delighted with this hunters’ paradise § that 
he sent for his brothers to join him. They 
came and brought their friends, and so it came 
about that in this immense county of over 
eight hundred square miles in extent the set- 
tlement of John Kelly at Spring Creek was 
the only place where there was shelter for the 
commissioners ; and thus it became the tem- 
porary county-seat, duly described in the 
official report of the commissioners as “a 
certain pout in the prairie near John Kelly's 
field, on the waters of Spring Creek, at a stake 
marked Z and D (the initials of the commis- 
sioners) to be the temporary seat of justice 
for said county; and we do further agree that 
the said county-seat be called and known by 
the name of Springfield”; and in this manner 
the future capital received that hackneyed 
title, when the distinctive and musical name 
of Sangamon was ready to their hands. The 
same day theyagreed with John Kelly to build 
them a court-house, for which they paid him 


§ Power, “Early Settlers of Sangamon County,” 
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forty-two dollars and fifty cents. In twenty- 
four days the house was built—one room of 
rough logs, the jury retiring to any sequestered 
glade they fancied for their deliberation. They 
next ordered the building of a jail, which cost 
just twice as much money as the court-house, 
for obvious reasons. Constables and over- 
seers of the poor were appointed, and all the 
machinery of government prepared for the 
population which was hourly expected. It 
was taken for granted that malefactors would 
come and the constables have employment, 
and the peor they would have always with 
them, when once they began to arrive. This 
was only a temporary arrangement, but when, 
a year or two later, the time came to fix upon 
a permanent seat of justice for the county, 
the resources of the Spring Creek men were 
equal to the emergency. When the commis- 
sioners came to decide on the relative merits 
of Springfield and another site a few miles 
away, they led them through brake, through 
brier, by mud knee-deep and by water-courses 
so exasperating that the wearied and baffled 
officials declared they would seek no further, 
and Springfield became the county. seat for all 
time ; and greater destinies were in store for 
it through means not wholly dissimilar. Na- 
ture had made it merely a pleasant hunting- 
ground ; the craft and the industry of its first 
settlers made it a capital. 

The courts which were held in these log 
huts were as rude as might be expected; yet 
there is evidence that although there was no 
superfluity of law or of learning, justice was 
substantially administered. The lawyers came 
mostly from Kentucky, though an occasional 
New Englanderconfronted and lived down the 
general prejudice against his region and ob- 
tained preferment. ‘The profits of the profession 
were inconceivably small. One early State’s At- 
torney* describes his first circuit as a tour of 
shifts and privations not unlike the wander- 
ings of a mendicant friar. In his first county 
he received a fee of five dollars for prosecuting 
the parties to a sanguinary affray. In the next 
he was equally successful, but barely escaped 
drowning in Spoon River. In the shird there 
were but two families at the county-seat, and 
no cases on the docket. Thence he journeyed 
across a trackless prairie sixty miles, and at 
Quincy had one case and gained five dollars. 
In Pike County our much-enduring jurist took 
no cash, but found a generous sheriff who enter- 
tained him without charge. “ He was one of 
nature’s noblemen, from Massachusetts,” writes 
the grateful prosecutor. The lawyers in what 
was called good practice earned less than a 
street-sweeper to-day. It is related that the 
famous S, A. Douglas once traveled from 

*“ History of Sangamon County,” p. 83. 
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Springfield to Bloomington and made an ex- 
travagant speech, and having gained his case 
received a fee of five dollars.t In such a 
state of things it was not to be wondered at 
that the technicalities of law were held in 
somewhat less veneration than what the 
pioneer regarded as the essential claims of 
justice. The infirmities of the jury system 
gave them less annoyance than it gives us, 
Governor Ford mentions a case where a gang 
of horse-thieves succeeded in placing one of 
their confederates upon a jury which was to 
try them ; but he was soon brought to reason 
by his eleven colleagues making preparations 
to hang him to the rafters of the jury room. 
The judges were less hampered by the limita- 
tions of their legal lore than by their fears of 
a loss of popularity as a result of too definite 
charges in civil suits, or too great severity in 
criminal cases. They grew very dexterous in 
avoiding any commitment as to the legal or 
moral bearings of the questions brought be- 
fore them. They generally refused to sum up, 
or to comment upon evidence; when asked 
by the counsel to give instructions they would 
say, “ Why, gentlemen, the jury understand 
this case as well as you or I. They will do jus- 
tice between the parties.” { One famous judge, 
who was afterwards governor, when sentenc- 
ing a murderer, impressed it upon his mind, 
and wished him to inform his friends, that it 
was the jury and not the judge who had 
found him guilty, and then asked him on what 
day he would like to be hanged. It is need- 
less to say that the bench and bar were not 
all of this class. There were even at that 
early day lawyers, and not a few, who had 
already won reputation in the older States, 
and whose names are still honored in the pro- 
fession. Cook, McLean, Edwards, Kane, 
Thomas, Reynolds, and others, the earliest 
lawyers of the State, have hardly been since 
surpassed for learning and ability. 

In a community where the principal men 
were lawyers, where there was as yet little 
commerce, and industrial enterprise was un- 
known, it was natural that one of the chief 
interests of life should be the pursuit of pol- 
itics. The young State swarmed with politi- 
cians; they could be found chewing and 
whittling at every cross-roads inn; they were 
busy at every horse-race, arranging their plans 
and extending their acquaintance; around 
the burgoo-pot of the hunting party they 
discussed measures and candidates; they even 
invaded the camp-meeting and did not disdain 
the pulpit as a tribune. Of course there was 
no such thing as organization in the pioneer 


t“The Good Old Times in McLean County,” 


Pp. 255. 
t Pord’s “ History of Illinois,” p. 83. 
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days. Men were voted for, to a great extent, 
independently of partisan questions affecting 
the nation at large, and in this way the higher 
offices of the State were filled for many years 
by men whose personal character compelled 
the respect and esteem of the citizens. The 
year 1826 is generally taken as the date which 
witnessed the change from personal to partisan 
politics, though several years more elapsed 
before the rule of conventions came in, which 
put an end to individual candidacy. In that 
year Mr. Cook, who had long represented the 
State in Congress with singular ability and 
purity, was defeated by Governor Duncan, 
the candidate of the Jackson men, on account 
of the vote given by Cook which elected 
John Quincy Adams to the Presidency. The 
bitter intolerance of the Jackson party natu- 
rally caused their opponents to organize against 
them, and there were two parties in the State 
from that time forward. The change in polit- 
ical methods was inevitable, and it is idle to 
deplore it; but the former system gave the 
better men in the new State a power and 
prominence which they have never since en- 
joyed. Such men as Governor Edwards, who 
came with the prestige of a distinguished fam- 
ily connection, a large fortune, 2 good educa- 
tion, and a distinction of manners and of 
dress,—ruffles, gold buttons, and fair-topped 
boots,— which would hardly have been par- 
doned a few years later; and Governor Coles, 
who had been private secretary to Madison, 
and was familiar with the courts of Europe, 
aman as notable for his gentleness of manners 
as for his nobility of nature, could never 
have come so readily and easily to the head 
of the government after the machine of the 
caucus had been perfected. Real ability then 
imposed itself with more authority upon the 
ignorant and unpretending politicians from 
the back timber; so that it is remarked by 
those who study the early statutes of Illinois 
that they are far better drawn up, better edited, 
than those of a later period,* when illiterate 
intriguants, conscious of the party strength 
behind them, insisted on shaping legislation 
according to their own fancy. The men of 
cultivation wielded an influence in the Legisla- 
ture entirely out of proportion to theirnumbers, 
as the ruder sort of pioneers were naturally in 
a large majority. The type of a not uncom- 
mon class in Illinois tradition was a member 
from the South who could neither read nor 
write, and whose apparently ironical patro- 
nymic was Grammar. When first elected he had 
never worn anything but leather; but regard- 
ing his tattered buckskin as unfit for the garb 
of a lawgiver, he and his sons gathered hazel- 
nuts enough to barter at the nearest store for 
* Ford’s “ History of Illinois,” p. 31. 
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a few yards of blue strouding such as the 
Indians used for breech-clouts. When he 
came home with his purchase and had called 
together the women of the settlement to make 
his clothes, it was found that there was only 
material enough for a very short coat and a 
long pair of leggins, and thus attired he went 
to Kaskaskia, the territorial capital. Uncouth 
as was his appearance, he had in him the 
raw material of a politician. He invented a 
system — which was afterwards adopted by 
many whose breeches were more fashionably 
cut — of voting against every measure which 
was proposed. If it failed, the responsibility 
was broadly shared ; if it passed and was pop- 
ular, no one would care who voted against it; 
if it passed and did not meet the favor of the 
people, John Grammar could vaunt his fore- 
sight. Between the men like Coles and the 
men like Grammar there was a wide interval, 
and the average was about what the people 
of the State deserved and could appreciate. 
A legislator was as likely to suffer for doing 
right as for doing wrong. Governor Ford, in 
his admirable sketch of the early history of the 
State, mentions two acts of the Legislature, both 
of them proper and beneficial, as unequaled 
in their destructive influence upon the great 
folks of the State. One was a bill for a loan 
to meet the honest obligations of the common- 
wealth, commonly called “the Wiggins loan”; 
and the other was a law to prevent bulls of 
inferior size and breed from running at large. 
This latter set loose all the winds of popular 
fury : it was cruel, it was aristocratic ; it was 
in the interest of rich men and pampered 
foreign bulls; and it ended the career of many 
an aspiring politician in a blast of democratic 
indignation and scorn. The politician who 
relied upon immediate and constant contact 
with the people certainly earned all the emol- 
uments of office he received. His successes 
were hardly purchased by laborious affability. 
“A friend of mine,” says Ford, “ once in- 
formed me that he intended to be a candidate 
for the Legislature, but would not declare 
himself until just before the election, and as- 
signed as a reason that it was so very hard to 
be clever for a long time at once.” Before the 
caucus had eliminated the individual initiative, 
there was much more of personal feeling in 
elections. A vote against a man had some- 
thing of offense in it, and sometimes stirred 
up a defeated candidate to heroic vengeance. 
In 1827 the Legislature elected a State treas- 
urer after an exciting contest, and before the 
members had left the house the unsuccessful 
aspirant came in and soundly thrashed, one 
after the other, four of the representatives who 
had voted against him.¢ Such energy was sure 
t Ford, p. 81. 
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to meet its reward, and he was soon after 
made clerk of the Circuit Court. It is related 
by old citizens of Menard County, as a cir- 
cumstance greatly to the credit of Abraham 
Lincoln, that when he was a candidate for the 
Legislature a man who wanted his vote for 
another place walked to the polls with him 
and ostentatiously voted for him, hoping to 
receive his vote in return. Lincoln voted 
against him, and the act was much admired 
by those who saw it. 

One noticeable fact is observed in relation 
to the politicians of the day — their careers 
were generally brief. Superannuation came 
early. In the latter part of the last century 
and the first half of this, men were called old 
whom we should regard as in the prime of life. 
When the friends of Washington were first 
pressing the Presidency upon him in 1788, he 
urged his “advanced age” as an imperative 
reason for declining it: he was fifty-six years 
old. When Ninian Edwards was a candidate 
for Governor of Illinois in 1826, he was only 
fifty-one, and yet he considered it necessary 
in his published addresses to refer to the 
charge that he was too old for the place, and, 
while admitting the fact that he was no longer 
young, to urge in extenuation that there are 
some old things,—like old whisky, old bacon, 
and old friends,— which are not without their 
merits. Even so late as 1848, we find a re- 
markable letter from Mr. Lincoln, who was 
then in Congress, bearing upon the same 
point. Hispartner, William H. Herndon, had 
written him a letter, complaining that the old 
men in Sangamon County were unwilling to let 
the young ones have any opportunity to dis- 
tinguish themselves. To this Lincoln answers 
in his usual tone of grave kindness: 


“The subject of your letter is exceedingly pain- 
ful to me; and I cannot but think there is some mis- 
take in your impression of the motives of the old men. 
I suppose I am now one of the old men, and I declare 
on my veracity, which I think is good with you, that 
nothing could afford me more satisfaction than to learn 
that you and others of my young friends at home were 
doing battle in the contest and endearing themselves 
to the people and taking a stand far above any I have 
ever been able to reach in their admiration. I cannot 
conceive that other old men feel differently. Of course I 
cannot demonstrate what I say; but I was young once, 
and I am sure I was never ungenerously thrust back.” 


The man who thus counsels petulant youth 
with the experienced calmness of age was 
thirty-nine years old. A state of society where 
one could at that age call himself or be called 
by others an old man, is proved by that fact 
alone to be one of wearing hardships and 
early decay of the vital powers. The surviv- 
ors of the pioneers stoutly insist upon the con- 
trary view. “It was a glorious life,” says one 
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old patriarch ; “ men would fight for the love 
of it, and then shake hands and be friends; 
there is nothing like it now.” Another says, 
“T never enjoy my breakfast now as I used 
to, when I got up and ran down a deer before 
I could have anything to eat.” But they see 
the past through a rosy mist of memory, trans- 
figured by the eternal magic of youth. ‘The 
sober fact is that the life was a hard one, 
with few rational pleasures, few wholesome 
appliances. The strong ones lived, and some 
even attained great length of years; but to 
many age came early and was full of infirmity 
and pain. If we could go back to what our 
forefathers endured in clearing the Western 
wilderness, we could then better appreciate 
our obligations to them. It is detracting from 
the honor which is their due to say that their 
lives had much of happiness or comfort, or 
were in any respect preferable to our own. 


IV. 
NEW SALEM. 


DuRrInc the latter part of “the winter of the 
deep snow,” Abraham became acquainted 
with one Denton Offutt, an adventurous and 
discursive sort of merchant, with more irons 
in the fire than he could well manage. He 
wanted to take a flat-boat and cargo to New 
Orleans, and having heard that Hanks and 
Lincoln had some experience of the river, he 
insisted on their joining him. John Johnston 
was afterwards added to the party, probably 
at the request of his foster-brother, to share 
in the golden profits of the enterprise; for 
fifty cents a day, and a contingent dividend 
of twenty dollars apiece, seemed like a prom- 
ise of immediate opulence to the boys. In 
the spring, when the rivers broke up and the 
melting snows began to pour in torrents down 
every ravine and gully, the three young men 
paddled down the Sangamon in a canoe to 
the point where Jamestown now stands; 
whence they walked five miles to Springfield, 
where Offutt had given them rendezvous. 
They met him at Elhott’s tavern and far from 
happy. Amid the multiplicity of his engage- 
ments he had failed to procure a flat-boat, 
and the first work his new hands must do 
was to build one. They cut the timber, with 
frontier innocence, from “ Congress land,”* 
and soon had a serviceable craft afloat, with 
which they descended the current of the San- 
gamon to New Salem, a little village which 
seems to have been born for the occasion, as 
it came into existence just before the arrival 
of Lincoln, flourished for seven years while he 
remained one of its citizens, and died soon after 

* Lamon, p. 79. 
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he went away. His introduction to his fellow- 
citizens was effected in a peculiar and some- 
what striking manner. Offutt’s boat had come 
to serious embarrassment on Rutledge’s mill- 
dam, and the unwonted incident brought the 
entire population to the water’s edge. They 
spent a good part of the day watching the 
hapless flat-boat, resting midships on the dam, 
the forward end in the air and the stern tak- 
ing in the turbid Sangamon water. Nobody 
knew what to do with the disaster except 
“the Low-oar,” who is described as a gigan- 
tic youth “with his trousers rolled up some 
five feet,” who was wading about the boat 
and rigging up some undescribed contrivance 
by which the cargo was unloaded, the boat 
tilted and the water let out by boring a hole 
through the bottom, and everything brought 
safely to moorings below the dam. This ex- 
ploit gained for young Lincoln the enthusi- 
astic admiration of his employer, and turned 
his own mind in the direction of an invention 


which he afterwards patented “ for lifting 
vessels over shoals.” The model on which he 
obtained this patent,—a little boat whittled 
by his own hand in 1849, after he had become 
prominent as a lawyer and politician,—is still 
shown to visitors at the Department of the 
Interior. We have never learned that it has 
served any other purpose. 

They made a quick trip down the Sanga- 
mon, the Illinois, and the Mississippi rivers. 
Although it was but a repetition in great part 
of the trip young Lincoln had made with 
Gentry, it evidently created a far deeper im- 
pression on his mind than the former one. 
The simple and honest words of John Hanks 
leave no doubt of this. At New Orleans, he 
said, they saw for the first time “ negroes 
chained, maltreated, whipped, and scourged. 
Lincoln saw it; his heart bled ; said nothing 
much, was silent, looked bad. I can say, know- 
ing it, that it was on this trip that he formed 
his opinions of slavery. It run its iron in him 
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then and there, May, 1831. I have heard him 
say so often.”* ‘The sight of men in chains was 
intolerable to him. Ten years after this he 
made another journey by water with his 
friend Joshua Speed, of Kentucky. Writing to 
Speed about it after the lapse of fourteen years, 
he says: 

“In 1841 you and I had together a tedious low- 
water trip on a steamboat from Louisville to St. 
Louis. You may remember, as I well do, that from 
Louisville to the mouth of the Ohio there were on 
board ten ora dozen slaves shackled together with 
irons. That sight was a continual torment to me, and 
I see something like it every time I touch the Ohio 
or any other slave border. It is not fair for you to 
assume that I have no interest in a thing which has, 
and which continually exercises, the power of making 
me miserable.” 


There have been several ingenious attempts 
to show the origin and occasion of Mr. Lin- 
coln’s anti-slavery convictions. They seem to 
us an idle waste of labor. These sentiments 
came with the first awakening of his mind 
and conscience, and were roused into active 
life and energy by the sight of fellow-creatures 
in chains on the wharf at New Orleans. 

The party went up the river in the early 
summer, and separated in St. Louis. Abra- 
ham walked in company with John Johnston 
from St. Louis to Coles County, and spent a 
few weeks there with his father, who had 
made another migration the year before. His 
final move was to Goose Nest Prairie, where 
he died in 1851,f at the age of seventy-three 
years, after a life which, though not successful 
in any material or worldly point of view, was 
probably far happier than that of his illustrious 
son, being unvexed by enterprise or ambition. 
Abraham never lost sight of his parents. He 
continued to aid and befriend them in every 
way, even when he could ill afford it, and 
when his benefactions were imprudently used. 
He not only comforted their declining years 
with every aid his affection could suggest, 
but he did everything in his power to assist 
his stepbrother Johnston, a hopeless task 
enough. The following rigidly truthful and yet 
kindly letters will show how mentor-like and 
masterful, as well as generous, were the rela- 
tions that Mr. Lincoln held to these friends 
and companions of his childhood : 


“ DEAR JOHNSTON : Your request for eighty dollars 
Ido not think it best to comply with now. At the 
various times when I have helped you a little, you 
have said to me, ‘ We can get along very well now,’ 
but in a very short time I find you in the same diffi- 
culty again. Now this can only happen by some de- 


* Lamon, p. 83. 

t His grave, a mile and a half west of the town of 
Farmington, Illinois, is surmounted by an appropriate 
“monument erected by his grandson, the Hon. Robert 
T. Lincoln. 


fect in your conduct. What that defect is I think I 
know. You are not /azy and still you are an idler. [I 
doubt whether, since I saw you, you have done a good 
whole day’s work in any one day. You do not very 
much dislike to work, and still you do not work much, 
merely because it does not seem to you that you could 
get much for it. This habit of uselessly wasting time 
is the whole difficulty, and it is vastly important to 
you, and still more so to your children, that you 
should break the habit. It is more important to them 
because they have longer to live, and can keep out of 
an idle habit before they are in it easier than they can 
get out after they are in. 

“ You are now in need of some money; and what I 
+ is that you shall go to work ‘ tooth and nail’ 
or somebody who will give you money for it. Let 
father and your boys take charge of things at home, 
prepare for a crop, and make the crop; and you go to 
work for the best money wages, or in discharge of 
any debt you owe, that you can get; and to secure a 
fair reward for your labor, 1 now promise you that 
for every dollar you will, between this and the first of 
next May, get for your own labor, either in money or 
as discharging your own indebtedness, I will then give 
you one other dollar. By this, if you hire yourself at 
ten dollars a month, from me you will get ten more, 
making twenty dollars a month for your work. In 
this I do not mean that you shall go off to St. Louis, 
or the lead mines, or the gold mines in California; 
but I mean for you to go at it for the best wages you 
can get close to home, in Coles County. Now, if you 
will do this you will soon be out of debi, and, what is 
better, you will have a habit that will keep you from 
getting in debt again. But if I should now clear you 
out of debt, next year you would be just as deep in as 
ever. You say you would almost give your m how in 
heaven for seventy or eighty dollars. Then you would 
value your place in heaven very cheap, for I am sure 
you can, with the offer I make, get the seventy or 
eighty dollars for four or five omer work. You say 
if I will furnish you the money you will deed me the 
land, and if you don’t pay the money back you will 
deliver possession. Nonsense. If you can’t live now 
with the land, how will you then live without it? You 
have always been kind to me, and I do not mean to 
be unkind to you. On the contrary, if you will but 
follow my advice, you will find it worth more than 
eighty times eighty dollars to you.” 


Here is a later epistle, still more graphic 
and terse in statement, which has the unusual 
merit of painting both confessor and penitent 
to the life: 

“ SHELBYVILLE, Nov. 4, 1851. 

“ DEAR BROTHER: When I came into Charleston, 
day before yesterday, I learned that you are anxious 
to sell the land where you live and move to Missouri. 
I have been thinking of this ever since, and cannot 
but think such a notion is utterly foolish. What can 
you do in Missouri better than here? Is the land any 
richer? Can you there, any more than here, raise corn 
and wheat and oats without work? Will anybody there, 
any more than here, do your work for you? If you 
intend to go to work, there is no better place than right 
where you are ; if you do not intend to go to work, you 
cannot get along anywhere. es and crawling 
about from place to place can do no good. You have 
raised no crop this year, and what you really want is 
to sell the land, get the money, and spend it. Part 
with the land you have, and, my life upon it, you will 
never after own a spot big enough to b™.y you in. 
Half you will get for the land you will spend in movin 
to Missouri, and the other half you will eat and drin 
and wear out, and no foot of land will be bought. 
Now, I feel it is my duty to have no hand in such a piece 
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of foolery. I feel that it is so even on your own ac- 
count, and particularly on mother’s account. The 
eastern forty acres I intend to keep for mother while 
she lives; if you will not cultivate it, it will rent for 
enough to support her ; at least, it will rent for some- 
thing. Her dower in the other two forties she can let 
you _ aon and no thanks to me. Now, do not misun- 
derstand this letter. I do not write it in any unkind- 
ness. I write it in order, if possible, to get you to face 
the truth, which truth is, you are destitute because you 
have idled away all your time. Your thousand < 
tenses deceive nobody but yourself. Go to work is 
the only cure for your case.’ 


A volume of disquisition could not put 
more clearly before the reader the difference 
between Abraham Lincoln and the common 
run of Southern and Western rural laborers. 


He had the same disadvantages that they had. 
He grew up in the midst of poverty and igno- 
rance ; he was poisoned with the enervating 
malaria of the Western woods, as all his fel- 
lows were, and the consequences of it were 
seen in his character and conduct to the close 
of his life. But he had, what very few of 
them possessed any glimmering notion of, a 
fixed and inflexible will to succeed. He did 
not love work, probably, any better than John 
Johnston; but he had an innate self-respect, 
and a consciousness that his self was worthy 
of respect, that kept him from idleness as it 
kept him from all other vices, and made him 
a better man every year that he lived. 


(To be continued.) 


ON THE LIFE-MASK OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


HIS bronze doth keep the very form and mold 
Of our great martyr’s face. Yes, this is he: 
That brow all wisdom, all benignity ; 
That human, humorous mouth ; those cheeks that hold 
Like some harsh landscape all the summer’s gold ; 
That spirit fit for sorrow, as the sea 
For storms to beat on ; the lone agony 
Those silent, patient lips too well foretold. 
Ves, this is he who ruled a world of men 
As might some prophet of the elder day,— 
Brooding above the tempest and the fray 
With deep-eyed thought and more than mortal ken. 
A power was his beyond the touch of art 


Or arméd strength: It was his mighty heart. 
R. W. Gilder. 


THE QUESTIONER OF THE SPHINX. 


EHOLD me! with swift foot across the land, 
Where desert winds are sleeping, I am come 
To wrest a secret from thee ; O thou, dumb, 
And careless of my puny lips’ command. 
Cold orbs! mine eyes a weary world have scanned, 
Slow ear! in mine rings ever a vexéd hum 
Of sobs and strife. Of joy, mine earthly sum 
Is buried as thy form in burning sand. 
The wisdom of the nations thou hast heard ; 
The circling courses of the stars hast known. 
Awake! Thrill! By my feverish presence stirred, 
Open thy lips to still my human moan, 
Breathe forth one glorious and’mysterious word, 
Though I should stand, in turn, transfixed,— a stone | 
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XXVIII. 


EMUEL went through the next day 
in that license of revolt which every 
human soul has experienced in 
some measure at some time. We 
look back at it afterwards, and see 

it a hideous bondage. 

But for the moment Lem- 
uel rejoiced in it; and he abandoned himself 
boldly to thoughts that had hitherto been a 
furtive and trembling rapture. 

In the afternoon, when he was most at lei- 
sure, he walked down to the Public Garden, 
and found a seat on a bench near the fountain 
where the Venus had shocked his inexperience 
the first time he saw her ; he remembered that 
simple boy with a smile of pity, and then went 
back into his cloud of revery. There, safely 
hid from trouble and wrong, he told his ideal 
how dear she was to him, and how she had 
shaped and governed his life, and made it 
better and nobler from the first moment they 
had met. ‘The fumes of the romances which 
he had read mixed with the love-born delirium 
in his brain: he was no longer low, but a hero 
of lofty line, kept from his rightful place by 
machinations that had failed at last, and now 
he was leading her, his bride, into the ancient 
halls which were to be their home, and the 
source of beneficence and hope to all the poor 
and humbly-born around them. His eyes were 
so full of this fantastic vision, the soul of his 
youth dwelt so deeply within this dream-built 
tabernacle, that it was with a shock of anguish 
he saw coming up the walk towards him the 
young girl herself. His airy structure fell in 
ruins around him; he was again common and 
immeasurably beneath her; she was again in 
her own world, where, if she thought of him 
at all, it must be as a squalid vagabond and 
the accomplice of a thief. If he could have 
escaped, he would, but he could not move; 
he sat still and waited, with fallen eyes, for her 
to pass him. 

At sight of him she hesitated and wavered; 
then she came towards him, and at a second 
impulse held out her hand, smiling with a ra- 
diant pleasure. 

“T didn’t know it was you, at first,” she 


said, “It seems so strange to see any one 
that I know!” 

“TI didn’t expect to see you, either,” he 
stammered out, getting somehow upon his feet 
and taking her hand, while his face burned, 
and he could not keep his eyes on hers; “I 
— didn’t know you were here.” 

“T’ve only been here a few days. I’m 
drawing at the Museum, I’ve just got back. 
Have you been here all summer? ” 

“ Yes—all summer. I hope you've been 
well — I suppose you’ve been away " 

“ Yes, I’ve just got back,” she repeated. 

“Oh, yes! I meant that!” 

She smiled at his confusion, as kindly as the 
ideal of his day-dream. “ I’ve been spending 
the summer with Madeline, and I’ve spent 
most of it out-of-doors, sketching. Have you 
been well?” 

“ Yes—not very; oh, yes, I’m well ” She 
had begun to move forward with the last ques- 
tion, and he found himself walking with her. 
“ Did she — has Miss Swan come back with 
you ?” he asked, looking her in the eyes with 
more question than he had put into his words. 

“ No, I don’t think she’ll come back this 
winter,” said the girl. “ You know,” she went 
on, coloring a little, “that she’s married now?” 

“ No,” said Lemuel. 

“Yes. To Mr. Berry. And I have a letter 
from him for you.” 

“ Was he there with you, this summer?” 
asked Lemuel, ignoring alike Berry’s marriage 
and the letter from him. 

“Oh, yes; ofcourse! And I liked him bet- 
ter than I used to. He is very good, and if 
Madeline didn’t have to go so far West to 
live! He will know how to appreciate her, 
and there are not many who can do that! 
Her father thinks he has a great deal of abil- 
ity. Yes,if Madeline 4ad to get married!” 

She talked as if convincing and consoling 
herself, and there was an accent of loneliness 
in it all that pierced Lemuel’s preoccupation; 
he had hardly noted how almost pathetically 
glad she was to see him. “ You'll miss her 
here,” he ventured. 

“ Oh, I don’t dare to think of it!” cried the 
girl. “ I don’t know what I shall do! When I 
first saw you, just now, it brought up Madeline 


* Copyright, 1885, by W. D. Howells, All rights reserved. 
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and last winter so that it seemed too much to 
bear!” 

They had walked out of the Garden across 
Charles street, and were climbing the slope 
of Beacon street Mall, in the Common. “ I 
suppose,” she continued, “the only way will 
be to work harder, and try to forget it. They 
wanted me to go out and stay with them ; but 
of course I couldn’t. I shall work, and I shall 
read. I shall not find another Madeline Swan! 
You must have been reading a great deal this 
summer, Mr. Barker,” she said, in turning 
upon him from her bereavement. “ Have you 
seen any of the old boarders? Or Mrs. 
Harmon ? I shall never have another winter 
like that at the poor old St. Albans!” 

Lemuel made what answer he could, There 
was happiness enough in merely being with 
her to have counterbalanced all the pain he 
was suffering ; and when she made him part- 
ner of her interests and associations, and ap- 
pealed to their common memories in confi- 
dence of his sympathy, his heavy heart stirred 
with strange joy. He had supposed that Berry 
must have warned her against him; but she 
was treating him as if he had not. Perhaps he 
had not, and perhaps he had done so, and this 
was her way of showing that she did not be- 
lieve it. He tried to think so; he knewit was 
a subterfuge, but he lingered in it with a fleet- 
ing, fearful pleasure. They had crossed from 
the Common, and were walking up under the 
lindens of Chestnut street, and from time to 
time they stopped in the earnestness of their 
parley, and stood talking, and then loitered 
on again, in thesummer security from over- 
sight which they were too rapt to recognize. 
They reached the top of the hill, and came to 
adoor where she stopped. He fell backa pace. 
“Good-bye—” It was eternal loss, but it 
was escape. 

She smiled in timorous hesitation. “Won't 
youcomein? And] will get Mr. Berry’s letter.” 

She opened the door with a latch-key, and 
he followed her within; a servant girl came 
half-way up the basement stairs to see who it 
was, and then went down. She left him in 
the dim parlor a moment, while she went to 
get the letter. When she returned, “ I have a 
little room for my work at the top of the 
house,” she said, “ but it will never be like the 
St. Albans. There’s no one else here yet, and 
it’s pretty lonesome — without Madeline.” 

She sank into a chair, but he remained 
standing, and seemed not to heed her when 
she asked him to sit down. He put Berry’s 
letter into his pocket without looking at it, 
and she rose again. 

She must have thought he was going, and 
she said, with a smile of gentle trust, “ It’s 
been like having last winter back again to see 
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you. We thought you must have gone home 
right after the fire ; we didn’t see anything of 
youagain. Wewent ourselves in about a week.” 

Then she did not know, and he must tell 
her himself. 

“ Did Mr. Berry say anything about me — 
at the fire—that last day?” he began bluntly. 

“ No!” she said, looking at him with sur- 
prise; there was a new sound in his voice. 
“ He had no need to say anything! I wanted 
to tell you—to write and tell you — how 
much I honored you for it — how ashamed | 
was for misunderstanding you just before, 
when 

He knew that she meant when they all 
pitied him for a coward, 

Her voice trembled ; he could tell that the 
tears were in her eyes. He tried to put the 
swectness of her praise from him. “ Oh, it 
wasn’t that that I meant,” he groaned; and he 
wrenched the words out. “That fellow who 
said he was a friend of mine, and got into the 
house that way, was a thief; and Mr. Berry 
caught him robbing his room the day of the 
fire, and treated me as if I knew it, and was 
helping him on ss 

“Oh!” cried the girl. “ How cruel! How 
could he do that?” 

Lemuel could not suffer himself to take 
refuge in her generous faith now. 

“When I first came to Boston I had my 
money stolen, and there were two days when 
I had nothing to eat ; and then I was arrested 
by mistake for stealing a girl’s satchel; and 
when I was acquitted, I slept the next night 
in the tramps’ lodging-house, and that fellow 
was there, and when he came to the St. Al- 
bans I was ashamed to tell where I had 
known him, and so I let him pass himself off 
for my friend.” 

He kept his eyes fixed on hers, but he could 
not see them change from their pity of him, 
or light up with a sense of any squalor in his 
history. 

“ And I used to think that my life had been 
hard!” she cried. “ Oh, how much you have 
been through!” 

“ And after that,” he pursued, “ Mr. Sew- 
ell got me a place, a sort of servant’s place, 
and when I lost that I came to be the man-of- 
all-work at the St. Albans.” 

In her eyes the pity was changing to ad- 
miration ; his confession which he had meant 
to be so abject had kindled her fancy like a 
boastful tale. 

“ How little we know about people and what 
they have suffered! But I thank you for tell- 
ing me this— oh, yes! — and I shall always 
think of myself with contempt. How easy and 
pleasant my life has been! And you a 

She stopped, and he stood helpless against 
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her misconception. He told her about the 
poverty he had left at home, and the wretched 
circumstance of his life, but she could not see 
it as anything but honorable to his present 
endeavor. She listened with breathless inter- 
est to it all, and, “ Well,” she sighed at last, 
“it will always be something for you to look 
back to, and be proud of, And that girl — 
did she never say or do anything to show that 
she was sorry for that cruel mistake? Did you 
ever see her afterwards ?” 

“ Yes,” said Lemuel, sick at heart, and 
feeling how much more triumphantly he could 
have borne ignominy and rejection than this 
sweet sympathy. She seemed to think he 
would say something more, but he turned 
away from her, and after a little silence of ex- 
pectance she let him go, with promises to 
come again which she seemed to win from 
him for his own sake. 

In the street he took out Berry’s letter and 
read it. 

“ DEAR OLD MAN: I’ve been trying to get off a 
letter to you almost any time the last three months, 
but I’ve been round so much, and upside down so 
much since I saw you — out to W. T. and on my head 
in Western Mass.— that I’ve not been able to fetch 
it. I don’t know as I could fetch it now, if it wasn’t 
for the prospective Mrs. A. W. B., Jr., standing over 
me with a revolver, and waiting to see me do it. I’ve 
just been telling her about that little interview of ours 
with Williams, that day, and she thinks I ought to be 
man enough to write and say that I guess I was all 
wrong about you; I had a sneaking idles of the kind 
from the start almost, but if a fellow’s proud at all, 
he’s proud of his mistakes, and he hates to give them 
up. I’m pretty badly balled up, now, and I can’t seem 
to get the right words about remorse, and so forth; 
but you know how it is yourself. I am sorry, there’s 
no two ways about that; but I’ve kept my suspicions 
as well as my regrets to myself, and now I do the best 
thing I can by way of reparation. I send this letter 
by Miss Carver. She hasn’t read it, and she don’t 
know what it’s all about; but I guess you’d better tell 
her. Don’t spare yours truly, 

“A. W. BERRY, JR.” 

The letter did not soften Lemuel at all 
towards Berry, and he was bitterly proud that 
he had spoken without this bidding, though 
he had seemed to speak to no end that he 
had expected. After a while he lost himself in 
his day-dreams again, and in the fantastic fu- 
ture which he built up this became a great 
source of comfort to him and to his ideal. 
Now he parted with her in sublime renuncia- 
tion, and now he triumphed over all the ob- 
stacles between them; but, whatever turn he 
willed his fortunes to take, she still praised him, 
and he prided himself that he had shown 
himself at his worst to her of his own free 
impulse. Sewell praised him for it in his rev- 
ery; Mr. Corey and Mr. Bellingham both 
made him delicate compliments upon his 

‘noble behavior, which he feigned had some- 
how become known to them. 


XXIX. 


At the usual hour he was at Mr. Corey’s 
house, where he arrived footsore and empty 
from supperless wanderings, but not hungry 
and not weary. The serving-man at the door 
met him with the message that Mr. Corey had 
gone to dine at his club and would not be at 
home till late. He gave Lemuel aletter, which 
had all the greater effect from being presented 
to him on the little silver tray employed to 
bring up the cards and notes of the visitors 
and correspondents of the family. The envel- 
ope was stamped in that ephemeral taste which 
configured the stationery of a few years ago 
with the lines of alligator leather, and it ex- 
haleda perfume socharacteristic that it seemed 
to breathe Statira visibly before him. He knew 
this far better than the poor, scrawly, uncul- 
tivated handwriting which he had seen so 
little. He took the letter, and, turning from 
the door, read it by the light of the next 
street lamp. 


‘* Dear Lemuel — Manda Grier has told me what she 
said to you and Ime about crazy about it dear Lem I 
want you should come and see mee O Lem you dont 
Suppose i could of let Manda Grier talk to you that 
way if I had of none it but of course you dident only 
do Say so I give her a real good goen over and she 
says shes sory she done it i dont want any body should 
care for mee without itse there free will but I shall 
alwayes care for you if you dont care for me dont come 
but if you do Care I want you should come as soon as 
ever you can I can omy oy everything Manda Grier 
dident mean anything but for the best but sometimes 
she dont know what she is sayin O Lem you mussent 
be mad But if you are and you dont want to come 
ennymore dont come But Oi hope you wouldent let 
such a thing set you againste mee recollect that I never 
done or Said anything to set you against me. 

‘ “STATIRA.” 


A cruel disgust mingled with the remorse 
that this letter brought him. Its illiteracy 
made him ashamed, and the helpless fond- 
ness it expressed was like a millstone hanged 
about his neck. He felt the deadly burden of 
it drag him down. 

A passer-by on the other side of the street 
coughed slightly in the night air, and a thought 
flashed through Lemuel, from which he cow- 
ered as if he had found himself lifting his hand 
against another’s life. 

His impulse was to turn and run, but there 
was no escape on any side, It seemed to him 
that he was like that prisoner he had read of, 
who saw the walls of his cell slowly closing 
together upon him, and drawing nearer and 
nearer till they should crush him between 
them. The inexperience of youth denies it 
perspective; in that season of fleeting and 
unsubstantial joys, of feverish hopes, despair 
wholly darkens a world which after years find 
full of chances and expedients. 
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If Mr. Sewell had been in town there might 

have been some hope through him; or if Mr. 
Evans were there ; or even if Berry were at 
hand, it would be some one to advise with, 
to open his heart to in his extremity. He 
walked down into Bolingbroke street, knowing 
well that Mr. Sewell was not at home, but 
pretending to himself, after the fashion of the 
young, that if he should see a light in his 
house it would be a sign that all should come 
out right with him, and if not, it would come 
out wrong. He would not let himself lift his 
eyes to the house front till he arrived before 
it. When he looked his heart stood still; a 
light streamed bright and strong from the 
drawing-room window. 

He hurried across the street and rang; 
and after some delay, in which the person 
coming to the door took time to light the gas 
in the hall, Mr. Sewell himself opened to him. 
They stood confronted in mutual amazement, 
and then Sewell said, with a cordiality which 
he did not keep free from reluctance, “ Oh— 
Mr. Barker! Come in! Come in!” But after 
they had shaken hands, and Lemuel had come 
in, he stood there in the hall with him, and 
did not offer to take him up to his study. “I’m 
so glad to have this glimpse of you! How 
in the world did you happen to come ?” 

“TIT was passing and saw the light,” said 
Lemuel. 

Sewell laughed. “To be sure! We never 
have any idea how far our little candle throws 
its beams! I’m just here for the night, on my 
way from the mountains to the sea; I’m to 
be the ‘supply’ in a friend’s pulpit at New 
Bedford; and I’m here quite alone in the 
house, scrambling a sermon together. But I’m 
so glad to see you! You're well, I hope? 
You’re looking a little thin, but that’s no harm. 
Do you enjoy your life with Mr. Corey? I 
was sure you would. When you come to 
know him, you will find him one of the best 
of men — kindly, thoughtful, and sympathetic. 
I’ve felt very comfortable about your being 
with him, whenever I’ve thought of you, and 
you may be sure that I’ve thought of you 
often. What about our friends of the St. Al- 
bans? Do you see Mrs. Harmon ? You knew 
the Evanses had gone to Europe.” 

“Yes; I got a letter from him yesterday.” 

“ He didn’t pick up so fast as they hoped, 
and he concluded to try the voyage. I hear 
very good accounts of him. . He said he was 
going to write you. Well! And Mr. Corey is 
well?” He smiled more beamingly upon 
Lemuel, who felt that he wished him to go, 
and stood haplessly trying to get away. 

In the midst of his own uneasiness Sewell 
noted Lemuel’s. “ Is there anything — some- 
thing — you wished to speak with me about ?” 
Vo.. XXXIII.—6. 
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“No. No, not anything in particular. I 
just saw the light, and - 

Sewell took his hand and wrung it with af- 
fection. “ It was so good of you to run in and 
seeme. Don’t fancy it’s been any disturbance. 
I'd got into rather a dim place in my work, but 
since I’ve been standing here with you— ha, 
ha, ha! those things do happen so curiously ! 
—the whole thing has become perfectly lu- 
minous. I’m delighted you're getting on so 
nicely. Give my love to Mr. Corey. I shall 
see you soon again. We shall all be back in 
a little over a fortnight. Glad of this moment 
with you, if it’s ev/y a moment! Good-bye!” 

He wrung Lemuel’s hand again, this time 
in perfect sincerity, and eagerly shut him out 
into the night. 

The dim place had not become so luminous 
to him as it had to the minister. A darkness, 
which the obscurity of the night faintly typi- 
fied, closed round him, pierced by one ray 
only, and from this he tried to turn his face. 
It was the gleam that lights up every labyrinth 
where our feet wander and stumble, but it is 
not always easy to know it from those false 
lights of feeble-hearted pity, of mock-sacrifice, 
of sick conscience, which dance before us to 
betray to worse misery yet. 

Some sense of this, broken and faltering, 
reached Lemuel where he stood, and tried to 
deal faithfully with his problem. In that one 
steadfast ray he saw that whatever he did he 
must not do it for himself; but what his duty 
was he could not make out. He knew now, if 
he had not known before, that whatever his 
feeling for Statira was, he had not released 
himself from her, and it seemed to him that 
he could not release himself by any concern 
for his own advantage. That notion with 
which he had so long played, her insufficiency 
for his life now and for the needs of his mind 
hereafter, revealed itself in its real cruelty. The 
things that Mr. Sewell had said, that his mother 
had said, that Berry had said, in what seemed 
a fatal succession, and all to the same effect, 
against throwing himself away upon some one 
inadequate to him at his best, fell to the 
ground like withered leaves, and the fire of 
that steadfast ray consumed them. 

But whom to turn to for counsel now? The 
one friend in whom he had trusted, to whom 
he had just gone ready to fling down his whole 
heart before him, had failed him, failed him 
unwittingly, unwillingly, as he had failed him 
once before, but this time in infinitely greater 
stress. He did not blame him now, fiercely, 
proudly, as he had once blamed him, but again 
he wandered up and down the city streets, 
famished and outcast through his defection. 

It was late when he went home, but Mr. 
Corey had not yet returned, and he had time 
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to sit down and write the letter which he had 
decided to send to Statira, instead of going to 
see her. It was not easy to write, but after 
many attempts he wrote it. 


“DEAR STATIRA: You must not be troubled at what 
Amanda said to me. I assure you that, although I 
was angry at first, I am entirely willing to overlook 
it at your request. She probably spoke hastily, and I 
am now convinced that she spoke without your au 
thority. You must not think that I am provoked at 
you. 

“T received your letter this evening; and I will 
come to see you very soon, 

“ LEMUEL BARKER.” 


The letter was colder than he meant to 
make it, but he felt that he must above all be 
honest, and he did not see how he could 
honestly make it less cold. When it came 
to Statira’s hands she read it silently to 
herself, over and over again, while her tears 
dripped upon it. 

’"Manda Grier was by, and she watched 
her till she could bear the sight no longer. 
She snatched the letter from the girl’s hands, 
and ran it through, and then she flung it on 
the ground. “ Nasty, cold-hearted, stuck-up, 
shameless thing!” 

“Oh, don’t, "Manda; don’t, ’Manda!” 
sobbed Statira, and she plunged her face 
into the pillows of the bed where she sat. 

“Shameless, cold-hearted, stuck-up, nasty 
thing!” said "Manda Grier, varying her de- 
nunciation in the repetition, and apparently 
getting fresh satisfaction out of it in that way. 
“Don’t? St’ira Dudley, if you was a woman— 
if you was ha/f a woman — you'd never speak 
to that little corpse-on-ice again.” 

“Oh, ’Manda, don’t call him names! I 
can’t bear to have you!” 

“Names? If you was anybody at all, 
you wouldn’t 4ek at him! You wouldn’t 
think of him!” 

“Oh, ’Manda,’Manda! You know I can’t 
let you talk so,” moaned Statira. 

“Talk? I could talk my ead off! ‘ You 
must not think I was provoked with you,’” 
she mimicked Lemuel’s dignity of diction in 
mincing falsetto. “‘I will come to see you 
very soon.’ Miserable, worthless, conceited 
whipper-snapper!” 

“ Oh, Manda, you'll break my heart if you 
go on so!” 

“Well, then, give him up! He's goin’ to 
give you up.” 

“Oh, he ain’t; you know he ain’t! He's 
just busy, and I know he'll come. I'll bet 
you he'll be here to-morrow. It'll kill me to 
give him up.” 

She had lifted herself from the pillow, and 
she began to cough. 

“He'll kill you anyway,” cried "Manda 


Grier, in a passion of pity and remorse. She 
ran across the room to get the medicine 
which Statira had to take in these paroxysms, 
“There, there! Take it! I sha’n’t say any- 
thing more about him.” 

“And do you take it all back?” gasped 
Statira, holding the proffered spoon away. 

“Yes, yes! But do take your med’cine, 
St’ira, ’f you don’t want to die where you set.” 

“ And do you think he'll come ?” 

“ Yes, he’ll come.” 

“ Do you say it just to get me to take the 
medicine ?” 

“ No, I really do believe he’ll come.” 

“Oh, ’Manda, ’Manda!” Statira took 
her medicine, and then wildly flung her arms 
round ’Manda Grier’s neck, and began to sob 
andtocry there. “Oh, how hard I am with you, 
"Manda! I should think if 7 was as hard with 
everybody else, they’d perfectly hate me.” 

“ You hard!” 

“Yes, and that’s why he hates me. He 
does hate me. You said he did.” 

“No, St’ira, I didn’t. You never was hard 
to anybody, and the meanest old iceberg in 
creation couldn’t hate you.” 

“Then you think he does care for me ?” 

“Yes.” 

“ And you know he'll come soon ?” 

“Yeu.” 

“ ‘To-morrow ?” 

“ Yes, to-morrow.” 

“ Oh, ’Manda, oh, ’Manda!” 


XXX. 


LeMmvuEL had promised himself that if he 
could gain a little time he should be able 
better to decide what it was right for him to 
do. His heart lifted as he dropped the letter 
into the box, and he went through the chap- 
ters which Mr. Corey asked him to read, 
after he came in, with an ease incredible to 
himself. In the morning he woke with a 
mind that was almost cheerful. He had been 
honest in writing that letter, and so far he had 
done right; he should keep his word about 
going soon to see Statira, and that would be 
honest too. He did not look beyond this de- 
cision, and he felt as we all do more or less 
vaguely when we have resolved to do right, 
that he had the merit of a good action. 

Statira showed herself so glad to see him 
that he could not do less than seem to share 
her joy in their making-up, as she called it, 
though he insisted that there had been no 
quarrel between them; and now there began 
for him a strange double life, the fact of which 
each reader must reject or accept according 
to the witness of his own knowledge. 

He renewed as far as he could the old 
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warmth of his feeling for Statira, and in his 
compunction experienced a tenderness for her 
that he had not known before, the strange 
tenderness that some spirits feel for those 
they injure. He went oftener than ever to 
see her, he was very good to her, and cheered 
her with his interest in all her little interests ; 
he petted her and comforted her; but he 
escaped from her as soon as he could, and 
when he shut her door behind him he shut 
her within it. He made haste to forget her, 
and to lose himself in thoughts that were 
never wholly absent even in her presence. 
Sometimes he went directly from her to Jessie, 
whose innocent Bohemianism kept later hours, 
and who was always glad to see him when- 
ever he came. She welcomed him with talk 
that they thought related wholly to the books 
they had been reading, and to the things 
of deep psychological import which they 
suggested. He seldom came to her with- 
out the excuse of a book to be lent or bor- 
rowed; and he never quitted her without 
feeling inspired with the wish to know more 
and to be more: he seemed to be lifted 
to purer and clearer regions of thought. 
She received him in the parlor, but their 
evenings commonly ended in her little studio, 
whither some errand took them, or some 
intrusion of the other boarders banished them. 
There he read to her poems or long chapters 
out of the essayists or romancers; or else 
they sat and talked about the strange things 
they had noticed in themselves that were like 
the things they found in their books. Once 
when they had talked a long while in this 
strain, he told how when he first saw her he 
thought she was very proud and cold. 

She laughed gayly. “And I used to be 
afraid of you,” she said. “ You used to be 
always reading there in your little office. 
Do you think I’m very proud now ?” 

“ Are you very much afraid of me now?” 
he retorted. 

They laughed together. 

“Isn't it strange,” she said, “ how little we 
really know about people in the world?” 

“Ves,” he answered. “I wonder if it will 
ever be different. I’ve been wrong about 
nearly every one I’ve met since I came to 
Boston.” 

“And I have too!” she cried, with that 
delight in the coincidence of experience 
which the young feel so keenly. 

He had got the habit with his growing 
ease in her presence, of walking up and down 
the room, while she sat, forgetful of everything 
but the things they were saying, and followed 
him with her eyes. As he turned about in his 
walk, he saw how pretty she was, with her 
slender form cased in the black silk she wore. 


Her eyes were very bright, and her soft lips, 
small and fine, were red. 

He faltered, and lost the thread of his 
speech. “I forgot what I was going to say!” 

She clasped her hands over her laughing 
face a moment. “ And I don’t remember what 
you were saying!” They both laughed a long 
time at this; it seemed incomparably droll, 
and they became better comrades. 

They spent the rest of the evening in 
laughing and joking. 

“ I didn’t know you were so fond of laugh- 
ing,” he said, when he went away. 

“And I always supposed you were very 
solemn,” she replied. 

This again seemed the drollest thing in the 
world. 

“ Well, I always was,” he said. 

“ And I don’t know when I’ve laughed so 
much before!” She stood at the head of 
the stairs, and held her lamp up for him to 
find his way down. 

Again looking back, he saw her in the 
grace that had bewildered him before. 

When he came next they met very seri- 
ously, but before the evening was past they 
were laughing together; and so it happened 
now whenever he came. They both said 
how strange it was that laughing with any 
one seemed to make you feel so much better 
acquainted, She told of a girl at school 
that she had always disliked till one day 
something made them laugh, and after that 
they became the greatest friends. 

He tried to think of some experience to 
match this, but he could not; he asked her 
if she did not think that you always felt a 
little gloomy after you had been laughing a 
great deal. She said, yes; after that first 
night when they laughed so, she felt so de- 
pressed that she was sure she was going to 
have bad news from Madeline. Then she 
said she had received a letter from Madeline 
that morning, and she and Mr. Berry had 
both wished her to give him their regards if 
she ever saw him. ‘This, when she had said 
it, seemed a very good joke too; and they 
laughed at it a little consciously, till he boldly 
bade her tell them he came so very seldom 
that she did not know when she could deliver 
their message. 

She answered that she was afraid Madeline 
would not believe that; and then it came out 
that he had never replied to Berry’s letter. 

She said, “Oh! Is that the way you treat 
your correspondents ?” and he was ashamed 
to confess that he had not forgiven Berry. 

“| will write to him to-night, if you say so,” 
he answered hardily. 

“Oh, you must do what you think best,” 
she said, lightly refusing the responsibility. 
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“ Whatever you say will be best,” he said 
with a sudden, passionate fervor that sur- 
prised himself. 

She tried to escape from it. 
infallible as that ?” 

“You are for me!” he retorted. 

A silence followed, which she endeavored 
to break, but she sat still across the little 
table from him where the shaded lamp spread 
its glow, leaving the rest of the room, with 
its red curtains and its sketches pinned about, 
in a warm, luxurious shadow. Her eyes fell, 
and she did not speak. 

“It must sound very strange to you, I 
know,” he went on; “and it’s strange to me 
too; but it seems to me that there isn’t any- 
thing I’ve done without my thinking whether 
you would like me to do it.” 

She rose involuntarily. “You make me 
ashamed to think that you’re so much mistaken 
about me! I know how we all influence each 
other — I know | always try to be what I think 
people expect me to be — I can’t be myself — 
I know what you mean ; but you — you must 
be yourself, and not let ”" She stopped 
in her wandering speech, in strange agitation, 
and he rose too. 

“] hope you're not offended with me!” 

“ Offended? Why? Why do you—go so 
soon ?” 

“T thought you were going,” he answered 
stupidly. 

“ Why, I’m at home /” 

They looked at each other, and then they 
broke into a happy laugh. 

“Sit down again! I don’t know what I 
got up for. It must have been to make some 
tea. Did you know Madeline had bequeathed 
me her tea-kettle —the one we had at the 
St. Albans?” She bustled about, and lit the 
spirit-lamp under the kettle. 

“ Blow out that match!” he cried. “You'll 
set your dress on fire!” He caught her hand, 
which she was holding with the lighted match 
in it at her side, after the manner of women 
with lighted matches, and blew it out him- 
self. 

“Oh, thank you!” she said indifferently. 
“Can you take it without milk!” 

“ Yes, I like it so.” 

She got out two of the cups he remembered, 
and he said, “ How much like last winter 
that seems!” 

And “ Yes, doesn’t it ?” she sighed. 

The lamp purred and fretted under the 
kettle, and in the silence in which they waited, 
the elm tree that rose from the pavement out- 
side seemed to look in consciously upon them. 

When the kettle began to sing, she poured 
out the two cups of tea, and in handing him 
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‘his their fingers touched, and she gave a lit- 


tle outcry. “Oh! Madeline’s precious cup! 
I thought it was going to drop!” 

The soft night-wind blew in through the 
elm leaves, and their rustling seemed the ex- 
pression of a profound repose, an endless 
content, 
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THE next night Lemuel went to see Statira, 
without promising himself what he should say 
or do, but if he were to tell her everything, 
he felt that she would forgive him more easily 
than "Manda Grier. He was aware that 
"Manda always lay in wait for him, to pierce 
him at every undefended point of conscience. 
Since the first break with her, there had never 
been peace between them, and perhaps not 
kindness for long before that. Whether or 
not she felt responsible for having promoted 
Statira’s affair with him, and therefore bound 
to guard her to the utmost from suffering by 
it, she seemed always to be on the alert to 
seize any advantage against him. Sometimes 
Statira accused her of trying to act so hate- 
fully to him that he would never come any 
more ; she wildly blamed her ; but the faithful 
creature was none the less constant and 
vigilant on that account. She took patiently 
the unjust reproaches which Statira heaped 
upon her like a wayward child, and remitted 
nothing of her suspicion or enmity towards 
Lemuel. Once, when she had been very 
bitter with him, so bitter that it had ended in 
an open quarrel between them, Statira sided 
with him against her, and when ’Manda Grier 
flounced out of the room she offered him, if 
he wished, to break with her, and never to 
speak to her again, or have anything more to 
do with such a person. But at this his anger 
somehow fell; and he said no, she must not 
think of such a thing ; that "Manda Grier had 
been her friend long before he was, and that, 
whatever she said to him, she was always 
good and true to her. Then Statira fell upon 
his neck and cried, and praised him, and said 
he was a million times more to her than 
*"Manda Grier, but she would do whatever he 
said ; and he went away sick at heart. 

When he came now, with his thoughts 
clinging to Jessie, ’Manda Grier hardly gave 
him time for the decencies of greeting. She 
was in a high nervous exaltation, and Sta- 
tira looked as if she had been crying. 

“What's become o’ them art-students you 
used to have ’t the St. Albans ?” she began, 
her whopper-jaw twitching with excitement, 
and her eyes glaring vindictively upon Lemuel. 

He had sat down near Statira on the lounge, 
but she drew a little away from him in a pro- 
visional fashion, as if she would first see what 
came of ’Manda Grier’s inquisition. 
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“« Art-students?” he repeated aimlessly, 
while he felt his color go. 

“Yes!” she snapped. “Them girls ’t used 
to be 't the St. Albans, ’t you thought so 
wonderful !” 

«J didn’t know I thought they were very 
wonderful.” 

«“(Can’t you answer a civil question ?” she 
demanded, raising her voice. 

“| haven’t heard any,” said Lemuel with 
sullen scorn. 

“Oh! Well!” she sneered. “I forgot that 
you've b’en used to goin’ with such fine folks 
that you can’t bear to be spoken to in plain 
English.” 

“’Manda!” began Statira, with an incipient 
whimper. 

“ You be still, S’tira Dudley! Mr. Barker,” 
said the poor foolish thing in the mincing 
falsetto which she thought so cutting, “ have 
you any idea what’s become of your young 
lady artist friends,—them that took your 
portrait as a Roman youth, you know?” 

Lemuel made no answer whatever, for a 
time. ‘Then, whether he judged it best to do 
so, or was goaded to the defiance by Manda 
Grier’s manner, he replied, “ Miss Swan and 
Miss Carver? Miss Swan is married, and 
lives in Wyoming Territory now.” Before 
he had reached the close of the sentence he 
had controlled himself sufficiently to be speak- 
ing quite calmly. 

“ Oh, indeed, Mr. Barker! And may I ask 
where Miss Carver is ? She merried and livin’ 
in Wyoming Territory too?” 

“No,” said Lemuel quietly. 
married. She’s in Boston.” 

“Indeed! Then it was her I see in the 
Garden to-day, S’tira! She b’en back long, 
Mr. Barker?” 

“ About a month, I think,” said Lemuel. 

“Quite a spell! You seen her, Mr. Barker?” 

“ Yes, quite often.” 

“T want to know! She still paintin’ Roman 
Boys, Mr. Barker? Didn’t seem to make any 
great out at it last winter! But practice makes 
perfect, they say. I s’pose you seen her in the 
Garden too?” 

“T usually see her at home,” said Lemuel. 
“You probably receive your friends on the 
benches in the Garden, but young ladies prefer 
to have them call at their residences.” He as- 
tonished himself by this brutality, he who was 
all gentleness with Miss Carver. 

“Very well, Mr. Barker! That’s all right. 
That’sall I wantedtoknow. Nevermind about 
where I meet my friends. Whereveritis, they’re 
gentlemen ; and they ain't generally goin’ with 
three or four other girls ’t the same time.’ 

“No, one like you would be enough,” re- 
torted Lemuel. 
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Statira sat cowering away from the quarrel, 
and making little ineffectual starts as if to stay 
it. Heretofore their enmity had been covert 
if not tacit, in her presence. 

Lemuel saw her wavering, and the wish to 
show ’Manda his superior power triumphed 
over every other interest and impulse in him. 
He got upon his feet. “There is no use in 
this sort of thing going on any longer. I 
came here because I thought I was wanted. 
If it’s a mistake, it’s easy enough to mend it, 
and it’s easy not to make it again. I wish 
you good-evening.” 

Statira sprang from the lounge, and flung 
her arms around his neck. “No, no! You 
sha’n’t go! You mustn’t go, Lem! I know 
you're all right, and I won’t have you talked 
to so! I ain't a bit jealous, Lem; indeed I 
ain’t. I know you wouldn't fool with me, any 
more than I would with you; and that's what 
I tell ’Manda Grier, I'll leave it to her if I 
don’t. I don’t care who you go with, and I 
hain’t, never since that first time. I know you 
ain’t goin’ to do anything underhanded. Don’t 
go, Lem; oh, don’/ go!” 

He was pulling towards the door; her trust, 
her fond generosity drove him more than 
’Manda Grier’s cutting tongue: that hurt his 
pride, his vanity, but this pierced his soul ; he 
had only a blind, stupid will to escape from it. 

Statira was crying; she began to cough; 
she released his neck from her clasp, and 
reeled backward to the lounge, where she 
would have fallen, if’ Manda Grier had not 
caught her. The paroxysm grew more vio- 
lent; a bright stream of blood sprang from 
her lips. 

“Run! Run for the doctor! Quick, Lem- 
uel! Oh, quick!” implored "Manda Grier, 
forgetting all enmity in her terror. 

Statira’s arms wavered towards him, as if 
to keep him, but he turned and ran from the 
house, cowed and conscience-stricken by the 
sight of that blood, as if he had shed it. 

He did not expect to see Statira alive when 
he came back with the doctor whom he found 
at the next apothecary’s. She was lying on 
the lounge, white as death, but breathing 
quietly, and her eyes sought him with an ea- 
gerness that turned to a look of tender grati 
tude at the look they found in his. 

The doctor bent over her for her pulse and 
her respiration ; then when he turned toexam- 
ine the crimson handkerchief which Manda 
Grier showed him, Lemuel dropped on his knees 
beside her, and put his face down to hers. 

With her lips against his cheek, she made, 
“Don’t go!” 

And he whispered, “ No, I'll not leave you 
now!” 

The doctor looked round with the hand- 
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kerchief still in his hand, asif doubting whether 
to order him away from her. Then he mutely 
questioned ’Manda Grier with a glance 
which her glance answered. He shrugged his 
shoulders, with a puzzled sigh. An expression 
of pity crossed his face, which he hardened 


(To be continued.) 
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into one of purely professional interest, and 
he went on questioning "Manda Grier in a 
low tone. 

Statira had slipped her hand into Lemuel’s, 
and she held it fast, as if in that clasp she 
were holding on to her chance of life. 


W. D. Howells, 
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NE of my earliest London 
surprises came to me as I 
walked from Apsley House 
at Hyde Park corner to- 
wards the residence of 
Charles Reade at Knights- 
bridge, along the length 
of Piccadilly, and thence 
watched and wondered at the traffic of the 
frequent turbulent streets turning from that 
thoroughfare down into Chelsea. It was 
hard to realize that, only fifty years before, 
Chelsea was a rustic and retired village far 
from London; even as was Islington when 
Charles Lamb, pensioned and set free from 
his desk in the India House, retired to that 
rural spot with his sister to live “in a cot- 
tage, with a spacious garden,” as he wrote, 
with “the New River, rather elderly by this 
time, running in front (if a moderate walking 
pace can be so termed)”; even as was Ken- 
sington, “ the old court suburb pleasantly sit- 
uated on the great Western Road,” just fifty 
years ago, when wits and statesmen drove 
between fields to the rival courts of Gore and 
of Holland House, and N. P. Willis delighted 
our grandmothers with his gossip, in the 
“ New York Mirror,” about his visits to Lady 
Blessington and the celebrities who bowed 
before her, ‘To-day all these villages, along 
with many more remote, are one with Lon- 
don, Yet, more than any of them, has Chel- 
sea kept its old village character, albeit sav- 
ing but few of its old village features. Of the 
many magnificent mansions that once gave it 
the name of the Village of Palaces, five alone 
still stand,— Blacklands, Gough, Lindsey, 
Stanley, and Walpole houses. Blacklands is 
now a private madhouse, Walpole House the 
infirmary of Chelsea Hospital, and all are 
greatly altered. In between them, and away 
beyond them, streets have been cut and new 
quarters built,—in part of “ genteel” villas 
and rows of respectable residences, but in 
great part, also, of cheap dwellings, of small 
and shabby shops. ‘These extremes go to make 
much of modern Chelsea utterly uninteresting 
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__ except mayhap to the collector of rents or to 


the inspector of nuisances. Yet that which is 





truly ancient and honorable has been fondly 
kept untouched, and not ignobly cleaned, as 
in next-door Kensington. Alongside this ar- 
tistic squalor we have the curious contrast 
of artistic splendor in a blazing, brand-new 
quarter, of which the sacred center is Tite 
street. Here, amid much that is good and 
genuine in our modern manner, there is an 
aggressive affectation of antiquity, in the little 
houses and studios on the street, in the grand- 
iose piles of mansions on the embankment 
front; all in raging red brick, and in the so- 
called Queen Anne style. The original arti- 
cle, deadly dull and decorous as it may be, 
has yet its own dignity as a real relic. But 
this painful pretense of ancient quaintness is a 
right fashionable quarter; mighty swells dwell 
here, and here pose some famous /farceurs in 
art and literature ; here, too, work many earn- 
est men and women, in all walks of life. 
Planted at intervals on the slope which 
rises from the river, as we see it in the olden 
days, stand the great mansions, set in trim 
gardens. Back from these isolated houses 
and between them stretch fair fields and fer- 
tile meadows and wooded slopes; and along 
the river bank runs a row of fishermen’s 
thatched cottages. Here and there on the 
shore are nestled noted taverns and pleasure- 
gardens, much frequented by town visitors, 
coming up the river on excursions — like 
Pepys, “to make merry at the Swan.” The 
low river shore, planted with lime and plane 
trees, is protected by a slight embankment, 
broken here and there by carved gate- 
ways, giving entrance to the grand houses, 
and by water staircases, from which a few 
country lanes—such as Church lane and 
Lawrence street of our own time — lead from 
the river front to the King’s Road. This road 
has been first a foot-path, following the wind- 
ings of the river a little inland,— worn first, 
perhaps, by the wandering tribes of Trinoban- 
tes,— and had gradually enlarged itself as the 
country around got cultivated. It led from 
the village of Whitehall, through the woods 
and fields, across the tidal swamps and the 
marsh lands west of Westminster — where 
now stretches graceful St. James’s Park, and 
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where Belgravia is built so bravely — to the 
slopes of Chelsea, the first good land along- 
side the river, and rising fairly above it. 

This was the secret of the speedy settle- 
ment of this secluded suburb. It was high 
and healthy, and had easy access to town by 
the safe, swift, silent highway of the river, 
when few cared to go by this land road, 
bad enough at its best, unsafe even in day- 
light by reason of the foot-pads. It was at 
last made wide and smooth for his coach by 
Charles II., who used it as the royal route to 
Hampton Palace, and called it the King’s 
Private Road. But even that name did not 
serve to make it safe, and long after Chelsea 
Hospital was built, its guard nightly patrolled, 
as an escort for honest travelers, from where 
Buckingham Palace now stands, across Bloody 
Bridge,— at the edge of present Pimlico,— 
and through the Five Fields, “ where robbers 
lie in wait,” as the Zaéer puts it; for Rich- 
ard Steele often went by this road to Chel- 
sea, where he had a little house. Sometimes 
his friend Addison was with him; sometimes 
the latter walked this way alone to his own 
home, at the farther end of Chelsea, and once 
on a moonlight night he strolled out here 
with Colonel Esmond, you may remember. 
A few years later, this same walk was fre- 
quently taken by Mr. Jonathan Swift, from 
Mrs. Vanhomrigh’s house in Suffolk street, 
Pall Mall,— where he used to leave his “ best 
gown and periwig,” as he tells Stella,—“ and 
so to Chelsea, a little beyond the Church.” 

“King’s Road,” as we see it to-day, in 
dingy letters on the old brick or plaster-fronted 
houses, makes us almost look for the Merry 
Monarch—as history has misnamed one of 
her saddest figures— driving past, on his way 
to Hampton Court, in company with some of 
those beauties who still lure our senses from 
out their canvases on the walls of the old 
palace. As we pass on, here and there a long, 
low brick house, with old-time porch and 
square windows and flagged front yard, looks 
drearily out from behind its rusty railings, as 
if tired of waiting for its owner to come home 
from the Dutch wars. Through narrow arch- 
ways we catch glimpses of trees and of gar- 
dens. ‘Turning down a rural lane, we stroll into 
“The Vale,” and find a clump of cottages, 
covered with vines, grown about with greenery ; 
flowers blow, cocks crow, an air of country 
unconcern covers the place. ‘The French 
gardeners who came here in crowds in 1685, 
after the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, 
and set all Chelsea abloom with their nurser- 
ies, have left to their heirs but a diminished do- 
main, Yet although Butterfly Alley, sought by 
sauntering swells, is gone, King’s Road is still 
countrified by its florists: their famous wista- 
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rias grow on the hospital walls and climb the 
houses of Cheyne Walk; you still find their 
fig-trees in private gardens, their vines on old- 
fashioned trellises ; they make Chelsea streets 
all green and golden with their massed creep- 
ers through summer and through autumn. In 
unexpected corners you will stumble on a col- 
lection of cozy cottages, like Camera Square. 
There are a few rural nooks still left; here 
and there a woodland walk; and in dairies 
hid behind stone streets the cow is milked for 
you while you wait to drink the warm milk. 

On the river bank, although the old Roman 
and the old Norman wall and walk are re- 
placed by the broad new embankment and 
its trim gardens, although the towering 
brick affectations of the Queen Anne mania 
stare stonily down on Cheyne Walk,—all this 
has not been able to vulgarize that most de- 
lightful of promenades. Starting from Chel- 
sea Barracks, we can still walk under the old 
plane-trees —on our right, the ancient Dutch- 
fronted houses, so prim, so secluded, so re- 
served; on our left, the placid flow of the 
storied ‘Thames, broadened here into Chelsea 
Reach—to dingy, dear old Battersea Bridge, 
and so on to Sand’s End. At eachend of our 
walk are the twosmall rivulets which bounded 
the old parish east and west: one isnow arched 
over and flows unseen beneath the tread of 
busy feet ; the other serves as a railway cutting 
and carries rattling trains. So the old-time 
memories of the place now flow under ground 
or are modernized and part of its daily life. 

In the extreme north-eastern corner, as we 
enter Chelsea, we find Hans Place, a secluded 
green oval built about with old-time two-sto- 
ried brick houses, in No. 25 of which—still 
unaltered— was born the poetess L. E. L.; 
and at No. 22 she went to school.* At the 
farthest south-western point of the parish, just 
over on the borders of Fulham, stands the 
old house once tenanted by Nell Gwynne. 
At the northern end of Church street, oppo- 
site the Jewish burial-ground, stands a public- 
house, The Queen’s Elm, perpetuating the 
memory of the elm-tree, there standing until 
very lately, under which Queen Elizabeth 
sought shelter from a shower, when strolling 
in the fields with Burleigh, on one of her fre- 
quent visits to Chelsea, On the southern, 
the river border of the parish, lived George 
Eliot; and here, at No, 4 Cheyne Walk, she 
died. Between these spots, marked by the 
memories of these four women, so far apart 


*Among herschool-fellows, by the bye, was that Miss 
Roberts who wrote so well on India, and Lady Caro- 
line Lamb, heroine of the scissors-stabbing scene for 
Byron’s sake. Later we find among the scholars here 
other famous names: Miss M. R,. Mitford, Mrs. S. C. 
Hall, and Lady Bulwer.—B. E. M. 
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in time, rank, and character, how much of 
history and romance do we traverse! 

In taking you for a stroll to-day through 
Old Chelsea, we will not stop to puzzle over 
the etymology of the name, whether it 
came from the Saxon Chelchythe, or from 
Chesel, meaning gravel, and ea, meaning a 
bank; nor trace it back to its earliest ap. 
pearance in Saxon chronicles, in 745, as the 
Hundred of Ossulston, Middlesex. You may 
see, if you choose, in the British Museum, 
the Charter of Edward the Confessor giving 
the “ Manor of Chelsey to the Abbot and 
Brothers of the Ministers of the West,” and 
by them it was rented for four pounds yearly. 
But it will not interest us in our stroll to-day 
to learn that when it was a residence of Offa, 
King of the Mercians, “ there was a ‘ Geflit- 
fullic’ held here”; nor that they had “ a con- 
tentious synod.” We do not partake of the 
joy of one Maitland, sounding up and down 
the river, and at last finding, on the eighteenth 
of September, 1732, the very ford between 
Chelsea and Battersea traversed by Ceesar’s 
army in pursuit of the flying Britons. 

Among the archives of Chelsea there is the 
will, dated in 1369, of the Earl of Warwick; 
and we know that long before that year he 
had come here with the prestige of his prow- 
ess at Poictiers, his courage at Cressy, and 
built himself a house —— the first great noble- 
man’s house erected here. But we do not 
know where it stood, nor anything more of it 
than that it was afterwards leased by Richard 
III. to the widowed Duchess of Norfolk for 
the yearly rental of one red rose. 

Sir Thomas More’s house is the first, as 
well as the fullest of human interest, of which 
there is any authentic record in Chelsea; 
and it was he who laid the foundations of 
the prosperity of the place. He built it for 
himself in 1520, glad to go from narrow 
Bucklersbury in the city to sweet sights and 
sounds and air for his young children. For 
more than two centuries his house stood 
there, tenanted by many illustrious families, 
until it was pulled down in 1740. It is not 
a difficult labor of love to reconstruct it, as 
Bowack saw it: “this house is between two 
hundred and three hundred feet in length, has 
a stately ancient front towards the Thames, 
also two spacious courtyards, and behind it 
are very fine gardens. It is so pleasantly sit- 
uated that the late Queen Mary had a great 
desire to purchase it before King William 
built Kensington Palace, but was prevented 
by some secret obstacles.” An old view signed 
“TL, Knyff del: 1699,” which I have seen, 
shows us a projecting porch in the center, a 
dozen or more generous windows on each 
floor, four of them oriel, with many gables, 
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A BIT OF OLD CHELSEA REACH 
turrets, and a small tower. The back view 
crowds together in picturesque confusion 
a mass of casements, jutting pent-houses, 
crowded gables. Such was “ this pore howse 
in Chelchith,” as More dated one of his 
letters; and Erasmus wrote of it that it was 
“neither mean nor invidiously grand, and so 
subject to envy.” It stood on the slope a little 
back from the river, half-way upto the King’s 
Road, about where Beaufort street now runs 
up; a spacious garden lay in front, wherein 
the great chancellor was wont to walk, as 
well as on the gate-house, “ which was flatt on 
the top, leaded, from whence is a most pleas- 
ant prospect of the Thames and the fields 
beyond,” in the words of Aubrey. Sometimes 
he walked with his guest Holbein, sometimes 
with his friend Ellis Heywood, poet and 
playwright, who wrote warmly about “ this 
enchanting spot”; sometimes with his king, 
Henry VIII., who, still posing as a good 
Catholic and defender of the Faith, used to 
come up the river, drop in to dinner, and 
walk afterwards in the garden, his arm about 
More’s neck; More’s son-in-law, Roper, re- 
cords it with delight, “ never having seen the 
King so familiar with any one else, except 
Wolsey.” More knew just what all this was 
worth, and that his head would count, with 
the king, for nothing against a French city 
or citadel, say. But Wolsey’s fate, the fate 
of so many others, warned none of the rest ; 
else could they not have forgotten that to every 
neck on which had hung that royal ruffian’s 
arm the ax soon came; and that to be his 
friend was only a little less dangerous than to 
be his wife. 
Vou. XXXIII.—7. 
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In this garden were the stocks for heretics 
and the “ Jesus tree,” or tree of troth, whereat 
they were flogged ; for More was fond of sup 
pressing heresy, and failing that, he used to 
suppress the heretics by flinging them into 
prison. The resolute old Catholic denied that 
he had ever laid hands on a heretic, but it is 
certain that some one did so by his orders. 
Near his house he had built the “ newe build- 
inge” “for the entertainment of distressed 
old men and women”; and therein was a 
small chapel, where he spent much time, pray- 
ing and scourging himself with a knotted cord. 
The hair shirt which he wore next his skin is 
still preserved in the convent of Spilsberg. 
He was fond of assisting in the service at the 
old church, carrying the cross in the proces- 
sion, and doing divers duties, “like a parish 
clerk.” One day the Duke of Norfolk, com 
ing out to dine with him, “ fortuned to finde 
him in the quier with a surplisse on his backe, 
singinge”; at the sight of which servile service 
the good worldly duke was moved to wrath 
ful remonstrance. Yet this rigidity in religion 
was but the natural stand of a strong char- 
acter against the drift of the times and the 
current that was carrying crowds down with 
the king, and it narrowed not at all this 
man’s broad spirit, nor touched for the worse 
his quaint, gentle humor, his fine wit, his 
sweet and wholesome nature. It was he who 
had said, in better-balanced days, that “a 
man might live for the next world, yet be 
merry withal”’; and itis of him that Erasmus 
writes these beautiful words: “ There was not 
any man living who was so affectionate to his 
children as he; and he loveth his old wife as 
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well as if she were a young maid.” His was, 
indeed, an ideal household, into which I like 
to look: all dwelling together in affectionate 
amity,—father, mother, the son and his wife, 
the three daughters and their husbands, with 
all the grandchildren, and the orphan girl, 
Margery Giggs, adopted as a daughter by 
More, “ and as dear to him as if she were his 
own.” ‘There is work for all, and “ idleness is 
never seen,” Erasmus tells us. All the female 
folk study too,—a rare thing then, for More 
was centuries ahead of his time in his larger 
views of woman’s education, as he—the 
greatest minister of humanism— was in polit- 
ical and in mightier matters. Pithily he put 
it: “ It mattereth not, in harvest time, whether 
the corn were sown by a man or a woman.” 
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high and lucrative office. Here he bothered 
no more about public matters, but busied 
himself with the care of his household, pre- 
paring his family and himself for the end 
which he saw coming. It came soon enough, 
and when he refused to violate his conscience 
by acknowledging Henry’s supremacy over 
that of the Pope as head of the Church, and 
by taking the oath of succession (by which 
Anne Boleyn’s children were to be acknowl- 
edged the lawful heirs to the crown), he was 
carried down the river to the Tower, and 
there imprisoned for a whole year, in the very 
cell, it is said, wherein he had sat as grand 
inquisitor racking heretics. “Very nigh 
heaven,” he said it was, At nine o’clock of 
the morning of July 16, 1535, he was led to 
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Around their table met the “best society ” 
of England, and famous foreign guests. Per- 
haps it was here that Erasmus visited him ; 
and Linacre, Tunstal, Grocyn, Dean Colet — 
he who founded St. Paul’s School, and to lis- 
ten to whom was to hear Plato talk, said 
Erasmus—were all frequent guests of More. 
From this home he was taken to a prison by 
his good king. He had refused to debase his 
great office by countenancing the king’s di- 
vorce, and had stepped down from it on May 
16, 1533, with even greater joy than he had 
stepped up to it, on Wolsey’s disgrace, four 
years previously, and retired to this Chelsea 
mansion with but one hundred pounds a year 
income left to him, after so many years of 


the block on Tower Hill and there beheaded. 
His courage and his constancy had never 
once failed him, save when taken back to his 
cell after his trial in Westminster Hall, when 
his favorite daughter, Margaret Roper, wait- 
ing among the crowd on ‘lower Wharf,— 
learning his sentence by the token of the blade 
of the headsman’s ax turned towards him,— 
broke through the guards and clung to his 
neck, kissing him and sobbing, “Oh, my 
father!” with no other words uttered. Then 
for a moment the father in him was unmanned, 
as he moaned “ My Meg,” and kissed her 
for the last time. On the last morning he was 
cheerful and even jocular. “I pray you, 
master lieutenant,” said he, at the scaffold- 
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steps, “see me safe up, and for my coming 
down I can shift for myself.” He put aside 
his beard out of the ax’s reach, “ for 7¢ has 
never committed treason”; and so he laid 
his reverend head on the block —too noble a 
head to drop in so worthless a cause. 

“A dauntless soul erect, who smiled at 
death,” is ‘Thomson's fitting phrase. And 
Erasmus wrote : “ How many souls hath that 
ax wounded which cut off More’s head !” 

His burial-place was long a matter of con- 
jecture. In a record, printed in 1726, his 
great-grandson says: “ His trunke was interred 
in Chelsey Church, near the middle of the 
south wall” ; but other records tell us that the 
body was buried in the Tower Chapel, and 
it is certain that no one really knows the truth 
about this. We do know, however, that his 
head was exposed on a spike above London 
Bridge, “ where as traytors’ heads are sett 
upon poles; having remained some moneths 
there, being to be cast into the ‘Thames, be- 
cause roome should be made for diverse 
others, who in plentiful sorte suffered mar- 
tyrdome for the same supremacie”; it was 
taken away by Margaret Roper, by bribery or 
stealth, and by her buried “ where she thought 
fittest.” ‘This was found to be, in 1835, after 


just three centuries of doubt, in the vault of 


the Roper family in St. Dunstan’s Church, 
Canterbury ; and there it remains to-day, “ in 
aleaden box something in the shape of a bee- 
hive, open in the front, and with an iron grating 
before it.” 

And, amid all the thronging shadows which 
people Chelsea’s shore, there walks no more 
vivid personality than his, as it moves before 


us through all his characteristic career: from 
the day he was taken from his school in 
Threadneedle street, and made page-boy to 
Cardinal Morten, who said of him, seeing 
already his promise of brains and of wit, 
“ This child here waiting at table, whosoever 
shall live to see it, will prove a marvelous 
man”; then to Oxford, with his scanty al 
lowance; thence to New Inn and Lincoln's 
Inn, studying law for his father’s sake, albeit 
he longed for the pulpit; then law-reader of 
Furnival’s Inn, whence he was called to the 
bar, lived in the old Charter House, patiently 
practicing his profession, taking “ no fees of 
poor folks, widows, or pupils,” becoming 
known for his capacity, learning, integrity ; 
elected to the House of Commons when only 
twenty-three, and soon made Speaker ; finally 
rising to the highest place in the realm, that 
of Lord High Chancellor; and then, as he 
passed daily to his place on the woolsack, he 
would stop always before his aged father, who 
sat as judge of the Court of the King’s Bench 
in William Rufus’s Hall at Westminster, and, 
“ reverently kneeling down in the sight of all, 
ask his blessing.” 

In the Gallery of Old Masters at Brussels, 
I found last year, after long searching, a 
diminutive dark canvas set in a small black 
frame, six by eight inches, on each side a 
small gilt column. On its tiny tablet is the 
inscription: “ Holbein le jeune, 1497-1543. 
Thomas Morus.” ‘This most attractive canvas 
shows a table on which lies a small dog peer- 
ing at his master, who sits behind ; in his right 
hand, one finger between the leaves, he holds 
a book ; his left hand grips his dark gown at 








52 
the neck; a flat cap is on his head; a short, 
curling beard, steadfast, honest eyes, a plain, 
resolute, shrewd, strong face,—this is the man 
“in his habit as he lived” in the later years 
of his good life. 

This portrait, as well as the more famous 
group of More and his family, now in Nos- 
tell Priory, was painted by Hans Holbein,* 
while the painter was living with More. Hol- 
bein had become tired of his dissipated life in 
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have bought the house and estate ; and here 
her brother, Thomas Sackville, often visited 
her, and from here many of his letters are 
dated. Here he may have written his “ Gor- 
boduc,” the first English tragedy. It was 
Sackville who was sent to tell Queen Mary 
that her sentence was signed, and he it was 
who saw it executed. Lady Dacre, surviving 
her husband, willed the place to the great 
Lord Burleigh; and so it came to his son, 
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Basle and of his wife, and came to England 
with a letter of introduction to More from 
Erasmus, whose portrait Holbein had just 
finished in Basle; and More was so pleased 
with the man that he gave him a home with 
him. Here were passed three of the happiest 
years of the great painter’s life, during which 
he did much good work. His stay here ended 
only with the murder of his good friend and 
patron. Hethen entered the king’s service, and 
there remained until his own death, in 1543. 

After More’s execution and the confisca- 
tion of his property —which is a tautological 
way of speaking of any of Henry’s murders — 
the house passed through many hands, noble 
and base, clean and dirty; and while every- 
thing is of interest concerning walls which, in 
Cicero’s words, “could give such good rea- 
sons for their fame,” it would be but dry 
detail to follow their forlorn fortunes fully. 
Of the noblemen and courtiers who dwelt 
here, few are worthy of notice; but as early 
as 1586 we find that Lord and Lady Dacre 


* The painting in the National Portrait Gallery is a 
copy, by an unknown, withal a skillful, hand, of Hol- 
bein’s crayon sketch, now in Windsor Castle. Its 
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Lord Robert Cecil, afterwards Earl of Salis- 
bury, who rebuilt the house and improved the 
place in 1619, so that even then it was “ the 
greatest house in Chelsea,”—so great that, 
later, James I. found it just the place he 
wanted for his favorite “ Steenie,” first Duke 
of Buckingham, giving its owner, then Crau- 
field, Earl of Middlesex, snug lodgings in the 
‘Tower in exchange. Charles I., as much in- 
fatuated with the duke as his royal father had 
been, gave the estate out and out to him, in 
1627; and his it remained until the common- 
wealth seized on it. 

His son, George Villiers, second Duke of 
Buckingham, a man worthy of, and worse 
even than his sire, regained the property on 
the Restoration; but in 1664 it was sold, along 
with all the other estates of this poor and 
profligate scoundrel, the lowest and last of 
the Villiers. 

In 1682 the Marquis of Worcester, after- 
wards Duke of Beaufort, became its owner, 
and from him it was named Beaufort House 


most striking feature is More’s mouth; these lips 
seem to speak to us at once with sweetness and with 
sternness.— B. E. M. 
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and thereafter always called so. He selected 
this place that he might live, says Strype, “in 
an air he thought much healthier, and near 
enough to the town for business.” In 1738 
Sir Hans Sloane bought the house and soon 
after pulled it down, giving the famous Inigo 
Jones gateway to the Earl of Burlington, who 
removed it to his gardens at Chiswick, where 
it stands to-day. It was on meeting its dis- 
jointed stones, as they were carted down, that 
Alexander Pope wrote his well-known lines 
upon them: 


“TI was brought from Chelsea last year, 
Batter’d with wind and weather ; 
Inigo Jones put me together ; 

Sir Hans Sloane 

Let me alone ; 

Burlington brought me hither.”’ 


But this gateway is not the only relic of 
More’s mansion; and the persevering prowler 
may find still another, well worth the search. 
Where King’s Road curves about to Millman 
Row,— known in the old days as the Lover’s 
Walk, on the old maps a “ Way to Little 
Chelsea,” —an ancient gateway gave entrance 
to More’s back garden and stables, and through 
it we now pass into the Moravian burial- 
ground. Here, in the most peaceful spot in all 
London, lie in rows, men and women on op- 
VoL. XXXIII.—8. 
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posite sides, our Moravian brothers and sisters, 
“ departed,” as their little headstones tell us, 
in their touching simplicity. Grass grows 
above them, great trees guard them —trees 
perhaps planted by More himself. For this 
was part of the “very fine gardens” which 
Bowack speaks of; and the massive wall at 
the farther end was built in the century which 
saw the Armada. In among the gardens of 
the houses beyond may be found other bits 
of wall, all built of very narrow bricks, such 
as we trace in More’s chapel in Chelsea Old 
Church — bricks made only then, peculiar to 
that period, not seen since. This largest 
piece we are looking at is still solid enough, 
though bulging here and there with its weight 
of over three hundred years, its bricks black 
with age andsmoke. ‘There are traces of beams 
set in it, here is a bit of an archway, there the 
remains of a fireplace. ‘Thomas More’s arm 
rested on this wall; it is part of him, and he 
mutely bequeaths it to our care. It is well 
that we should claim salvage for this bit of 
him thrown upon the beach of Time, with his 
mark upon it. 

The little brick cottage of the keeper of the 
graveyard is overrun with vines, and answers 
to the assurance of antiquity of all within the 
inclosure. The long, low building of one 
room, formerly serving asthe Moravian chapel, 
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is now used for a Sunday-school. As I glance 
through the windows in this Sunday sunset, I 
see boys wriggling on board benches, struggling 
with big Bible names, mad for the fresh air 
and the freedom outside; one belated boy 
trying at the locked gate does not look un- 
happy at being refused entrance. There are 
memorial tablets on the chapel walls, two of 
them bearing the names of the son and 
daughter of the great Zinzendorf. ‘To tell 
how these came here I must give you the 
story of another great Chelsea mansion, Lind- 
sey House. 

It still stands diagonally to the river road, 
just west of the quaint group of houses on the 
corner of Cheyne Walk and Beaufort street. 
Its front has been stuccoed and it has been 
Otherwise modernized, but it has not been 
entirely robbed of its old-fashioned stateliness. 
The five separate dwellings into which it was 
long ago divided have harbored some famous 
tenants,— Martin the painter lived in the cen- 
ter one, which still inherits the old name of 
Lindsey House ; here, too, lived Brunel, the 
great engineer; Bramah, famous for his locks, 
in another. It was the Earl of Lindsey who, 
about 1674, built this grand new mansion on 
the site of a former house — between Beaufort 
House, you see, and the river. It remained 
in his family until 1750, when it was bought 
by Count Zinzendorf as a residence for him- 
self and the Moravian Brethren, of which 
he was the head; and at the same time he 
bought from Sir Hans Sloane the stables of 
More’s mansion, to be used as a chapel, and 
the garden for a graveyard. Zinzendorf was 
a man of a rare nature, lifted above all that 
is petty and paltry in ordinary life ; a spiritual 
knight, he had founded in his youth, at Halle, 
a sort of knighthood, “The Slaves of Virtue,” 
and also the “Order of the Grain of Mustard 





Seed,” teaching his disciples 
there, teaching the Dutch- 
men in Holland, and the 
negroes in Pennsylvania, 
later,—teaching and preach- 
ing, all his life, the brother- 
hood of man, the essential 
unity of all forms of religion. 
A true Catholic, his aim in 
life was to unite all sects. 
As head and guardian of 
his little body of Herrn-hut- 
ters, he had used his own 
fortune to buy one hundred 
thousand acres of land in 
North Carolina from Lord 
Granville, in 1749, and in 
the following year he bought 
this property at Chelsea. But 
no part of it now belongs to 
the Moravians, except this burial-ground,— 
still in use, as we have seen, having been ex- 
empted by special provision from the Act of 
1855, which closed the intermural graveyards 
of London, by reason of their burying but one 
body in each grave, and that so deeply. 

The name of Pennsylvania, just mentioned, 
comes to us again as we walk a little farther 
west, for its famous founder, William Penn, is, 
oddly enough, associated with the notorious 
Cremorne Gardens, which lay just here. ‘The 
very name of this haunt, by a peculiar irony, 
was derived from the Viscount Cremorne, its 
former owner, “ this most excellent man,” 
known, even as plain Thomas Dawson, before 
his peerage, as a model of all that was steady 
and sedate. His second wife was the grand- 
daughter of William Penn, named Philadelphia, 
from the city of her birth—a good woman, 
whose “ character it was difficult to delineate,” 
her funeral sermon assures us. She, becoming 
Lady Cremorne, and outliving her husband, 
inherited this charming villa and grounds, 
called Chelsea farm, and left it at her death, 
in 1825, to her nephew, Granville Penn, 
“one of the Hereditary Governors and Pro- 
prietaries of the late Province of Pennsyl- 
vania.” He soon sold it, and it became a place 
of drinking and dancing. 

Past the prim and proper brick cottages, 
past the innocent nursery garden, which cover 
wicked old Cremorne, through new streets and 
crescents built on the site of the famous Ash- 
burnham estate, out beyond a high brick wall, 
studded with reserve and respectability, con- 
cealing old Stanley House,— once visited by 
Queen Elizabeth,— we come to the western- 
most edge of Chelsea, Standing on the little 
bridge which carries King’s Road across this 
deep railway cutting into Sand’s End, Ful- 
ham, we look over to an old plaster-fronted 
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house, once known as Sandford Manor House. 
This was one of the many residences of Nell 
Gwynne, and in it, a hundred years later, lived 
Joseph Addison. It has been newly plastered, 
the sloping roof raised a little, and the wings 
long since torn down, but it has been very 
slightly modernized, and Mr. McMinn, its oc- 
cupant, with rare and real reverence has pre- 
served its antique features, the more marked 
as they stand out against the great gasometers 
beyond. Within, its square hall retains the old 
wainscoting, and the staircase remains as 
when Charles II. rode up on his pony, in a 
freak. The delightful little back garden is per- 
haps hardly altered since those days, but the 
four walnut-trees which Charles is said to 
have planted in the front garden have gone to 
decay and have recently been uprooted. At 
its foot, where now the railway cuts through, 
once ran “ the creek with barges gliding deep, 
beside the long grass,” on the banks of which 
Addison went bird-nesting for eggs for the 
young Earl of Warwick. This was when he 
was thinking of marrying the lad’s mother, 
and the letters— still in existence — which 
he wrote from here to the little ten-year-old 
earl are as genuine and charming as anything 
we have from his pen. One of them begins, 
“The business of this is to invite you to a con- 
cert of music which I have found out in the 
neighboring wood.” I wish space allowed me 
to quote more of these letters. Although they 
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are dated simply at Sand’s End, none other 
than Sandford House has ever stood which 
can fill the description of that country place, 
“whereto Mr, Addison often retires in sum 
mer.” 

On the corner of the little turning which 
leads to this house there stands a tavern called 
“The Nell Gwynne”; this, at the extreme 
western end of the parish, is matched by an- 
other of the same name on its easternmost 
edge, and between these two public-houses 
we may track many other foot-prints of this 
fair lady, “ with whom, for all her frailties, 
the English people can never be angry,” as 
Peter Cunningham well says. She has left her . 
trace on Chelsea, as she left it in her time on 
the light-minded monarch,—both shown even 
yet in Chelsea Hospital, according to tradition 
and popular belief, which credit her with its 
founding. It is true that Louis XIV. had 
probably given the notion to the king by his 
foundation, a few years before, of the /nvalides 
as a retreat for French veterans, It Is true 
that as early as 1666 Evelyn had sent to 
Pepys, as Clerk of Admiralty, a scheme for 
an infirmary for disabled English sailors; 
and, in his diary, 1681-82, he says, “ This 
evening Sir Stephen Fox acquainted me 
again with his Majesty’s resolution of pro- 
ceeding in the erection of a Royal Hospital 
for emerited soldiers.” This may well be, but 
it is at least plausible and certainly pleasant 
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to believe that this good-hearted woman, by 
a judicious and timely movement, brought 
about a sudden solution of the question 
which had been only in suspension in the 
king’s mind. The general destitution of the 
discharged soldiers after the Restoration was 
a scandal to the king and the country. In 
olden times such men had found bread and ale 
and a night’s rest in monastic houses; but all 
this had been done away with by their disso- 


albeit his is a memorable figure, gallant in 
battle, ardent in love, devoted in science, 
When he laid down the rapier for the retort, 
the broadsword for the blowpipe, he pursued 
chemistry even as he had pursued the flying 
Roundheads at Edge Hill. Later, the build- 
ings, falling to pieces, were used as early as 
1653 as a prison for the Dutch taken in the 
war. John Evelyn, one of the four com 
missioners in charge of all prisoners of war 
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lution. Nell Gwynne had been poor her- 
self, yet, strangely enough, in her prosperity 
she was always prone to pity poverty. They 
say that one day a shabby soldier just es- 
caped from ‘langiers—probably an impostor 
—begged at her carriage door, and she 
drove home and urged the king to do some- 
thing for these disabled servants of the state. 

‘There was already a building on the ground, 
then nearly in ruins, and the foundation walls 
of which may still be seen in the cellar of the 
chaplain’s house. ‘This was King James’s 
college of polemic divinity —* A College of 
Divines and other Learned Men at Chelsea.” 
It was a failure, for nobody would subscribe, 
and only one-eighth of the plan was ever 
built. ‘The Royal Society used the building 
for a while; in one of its outhouses Prince 
Rupert invented the drops, which, in Ma- 
caulay’s words, “ have long amused children 
and puzzled philosophers”; and by which, 


absurdly enough, his name is still kept alive ; 


visits his charges on Ash Wednesday, 1665, 
and writes: “ They only complained that their 
bread was too fine!” 

This was the site fixed on for the new 
infirmary ; and in the “ Monthly Recorder” 
of February 17, 1682, you may read: “ His 
Majesty went to Chelsey Colledge to lay the 
first stone, with several of the nobility, which 
is a place designed to be built and endowed 
by His Majesty for the relief of Indigent ot 
ficers, and Incouragement to serve His Maj 
esty.” William and Mary finished the edifice ; 
and it stands — an impressive monument of 
that union of proportion and fitness by 
which Christopher Wren gave beauty to the 
plainest designs —in stately solidity in the 
midst of its thirty acres of ground. It is hand- 
somely supported, not only by government 
aid, but by valuable donations. There are 
nearly eighty thousand out-pensioners and 
over five hundred inmates, who are divided 
into companies and do mimic garrison duty 
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in memory of their active days. Prints of 
their popular commanders hang all round the 
walls of the great hall west of the grand en- 
trance, once a dining-room, now used for 
reading and smoking. In glass cases are the 
war medals left by veterans dying with no 
surviving relatives to claim them. In this hall 
the body of the great duke lay in state amid 
the memorials of his victories, guarded by his 
own veterans, successors of those other vet- 
erans, exultant over the news of Waterloo, 
whom Wilkie had painted, years before, for 
the duke himself. 

Framed on the wall is a record of the bat- 
tles, sieges, marches of the Coldstream Guards, 
which tells us that this famous body is the 
sole surviving representative of the force which 
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placed Charles II. on the throne, and thus 
became the nucleus of the standing army of 
England. The regiment had been formed 
in 1650 by General George Monk, by drafts 
of picked men from the various Cromwellian 
regiments, and made that famous march on 
the first day of the year 1660 from Coldstream 
to London, which saved the monarchy and 
gave the guard its historic name. In the 
chapel under the tattered battle-flags, droop- 
ing, faded, and forlorn, you may see on any 
Sunday Hubert Herkomer’s picture, in life. 
It is a touching scene, this entry of the veter 
ans into their chapel, preceded by their fife and 
drum; still more touching, the funeral of one 
of their dead, as they march painfully from the 
infirmary, the solitary drummer and fifer play- 
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ing the Dead March in Saul. In the quiet old 
burying-ground hard by they lie compactly 
enough, the dead soldiers ; and among them 
women who have fought and died in men’s 
attire, their sex unsuspected until their burial. 

Not only in this burial-ground, but in the 
quadrangles and courts, and everywhere about, 
there rests an air of repose, of forgetfulness 
of the turbulent world without. Here, about 
the spacious central quadrangle, on massive 
wooden benches, loaf and smoke and chat 
the contented old boys, and growl withal in 
their content. They decorate the marble statue 
of Charles II., posing as a Roman, in the 
center, with oak-garlands on “ Oak-Apple- 
Day,” May 2gth, the anniversary of his res- 
toration; they wear oak branches in their caps, 
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an enchanting stillness broods, broken Only § 


by the rare rumble of trains on the farther 
railway-bridge. All things are half hid in the 
exquisite English haze; it softens every sharp. 
ness, harmonizes every harshness, rounds every 
shape to grace. ; 

The old soldiers -have their own gardens 
near at hand, and as we stroll there we shall 
pass College Fields, perpetuating the name 
of King James’s College, and so on between 
double rows of lime-trees, gnarled and bent, 
under which the veterans flirt sedately with 
the demure nursemaids, whose neglected 
charges meanwhile play with the sheep, 
Through the gate we enter their small but well- 
arranged domain, divided into tiny squares, 
each tilled by its owner, who grows flowers 





SANDFORD MANOR HOUSE. 


and eat much plum-pudding at dinner that day. 
Open towards the river, this quadrangle looks 
out on gracious gardens ; just beyond is the 
great cross, put up for their comrades in the 
Sepoy mutiny; “some died in battle, some 
of wounds, some of disease, a// in the devoted 
performance of Duty.” A little farther out 
stands the obelisk commemorating those who 
fell on that dark and doubtful day at Chillian 

wallah, January 13, 1849. As we stand here, 
beside a quiet Quaker cannon, these memori 

als to the devoted dead in front, the terraced 
gardens slope to the river beyond, their “ car- 
pet-beds ” yellow with autumnal flowers; the 
graceful towers and swaying chains of Chelsea 
Suspension Bridge rise on the left; over the 
drooping limes and elms of the embankment 
the slim spars of lazy sloops slip slowly by ; 
the gleaming river glides beneath, and over 
beyond it the feathery masses of the trees of 

Battersea Park stand solidly against the sky. 
The mellow autumn sun floods the scene, and 


or vegetables, as may suit him, and gains a 
little more tobacco-money by his sales. They 
seem fond of the flowers which put themselves 
most in evidence, and their little gardens are 
all aglow with gorgeous hollyhocks, dahlias, 
sunflowers, of the a gigantic and highly 
colored kinds. You will be pleased, I hope, 
to learn that this little piece of ground is called 
Ranelagh Gardens, and is the sole surviving 
remnant of that famous resort so dear to an 
older generation. Lord Ranelagh was one of 
the three commissioners appointed in the be 
ginning to manage the new hospital, and so he 
leases to himself seven acres of its grounds on 
the east, lying along the river, and there builds 
a grand mansion in 1691, the gardensof which 
are “curiously kept and elegantly designed, 
so esteemed the best in England.” ‘This first 
Karl of Ranelagh has been one of the pupils 
of a certain school-master named John Mil- 
ton, probably at his house in Barbican in the 
city,so recently torn down. The earl becomes 
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a famous man, in a different line from his 
school-teacher, and dying in 1712 leaves 
Ranelagh House and gardens to his son, who 
sold the place in 1733 to Lacy, Garrick’s 
partner in the Drury Lane theater patent, to 
be made by him a place of open-air amuse- 
ment, after the manner of the favorite Vaux- 
hall; but “it quite eclipses Vauxhall,” writes 
Horace Walpole. Of course he has his sneer 
at the “ rival mobs” of the two places; but 
he did not disdain to show himself a very 
swell mob’s man, in his famous carouse at 
Ranelagh with Miss Ashe and Lady Caroline 
Petersham. The manners and morals of this 
place and this time have never been so pith- 
ily presented as in George Selwyn’s mot, on 
hearing that one of the waiters had been con- 
victed of robbery: “What a horrid idea he'll 
give of us to those fellows in Newgate!” 

At this distance, however, the fétes, frolics, 
fireworks, and all the fashionable frivolity of 
the place, look bright and attractive. Nor did 
grave and reverend men disdain to spend 
their evenings in the gardens, “to give expan- 
sion and gay sensation to the mind,” as staid 
old Dr. Johnson asserted it did! Goldsmith 
found it so, when he came here to forget the 
misery of his lodging in Green Arbor Court, 
where now stands the Holborn Viaduct Sta- 
tion. Laurence Sterne, fresh from his York- 
shire parsonage, finding himself the fashion in 
town, and plunging into all its gayeties, came 
to Ranelagh more often than was considered 
seemly, Smollett sometimes emerged from out 
his Chelsea solitude for a sight of this festive 
world; and Fielding came here to study the 
scenes for his “ Amelia”; and Addison, who 
chats about the place in his “ Spectator.” It 
is spoken of in the “ Connoisseur” and the 
“Citizen of the World,” the poet Bloomfield 
introduces it, and Fanny Burney places herea 
scene in her “ Evelina.” She was then —just 
one hundred years ago —a little past twen- 
ty-six, living with her father, Dr. Burney, re- 
cently made organist of the hospital chapel, 
next door. Ranelagh had then begun to 
“decline and fall off,” in Silas Wegg’s im- 
mortal phrase. Having been open since 1742, 
it finally closed at the beginning of this cen- 
tury, its artificial moon paling before the rising 
radiance of the new Cremorne. 

On an old tracing of the hospital bounda- 
ries in its archives, I read: “ ‘To answer the 
Earlof Ranelagh’s house on the east side of the 
college, an house was builded in the Earl of Or- 
ford’s gardenon the west side.” ‘This was the 
house into which Sir Robert Walpole moved 


(To be concluded.) 


from his lodgings near by, where now Walpole 
street runs: the same lodgings in which the 
Earl of Sandwich had lived long before—the 
Edward Montague who, as commander of 
the fleet, brought Charles II. back to England, 
was made Earl of Sandwich for this service, 
and in 1663 he came to live in Chelsea, “ to 
take the ayre.” 

Crossing through court and quadrangle and 
gardens to the western side of the hospital, 
we are allowed to enter the infirmary, and 
pass into Ward No, 7. Here we stand in Sir 
Robert Walpole’s dining-room, unchanged 
since he left it, except that the array of fine 
Italian pictures has gone from the walls, and 
that decrepit soldiers lie about on cots, cough- 
ing and drinking gruel from mugs. But for 
all this, perhaps by reason of all this, this 
room, with its heavily molded ceiling, its 
stately marble mantel —all in severe white — 
is one of the most impressive relics of by-gone 
grandeur in all London. ‘The house, grand in 
its day, grand still, was built by Sir John Van- 
brugh, whose architecture —florid and faulty, 
but with a dignity of its own—was as heavy 
as his comedies were light, and brought on 
him Swift’s epitaph : 

“ Lie heavy on him, earth, for he 
Hath laid many a heavy load on thee.” 


The old red-brick mansion has been raised 
a story, but otherwise stands almost as when 
Walpole lived here, from 1723 to 1746, and 
from its chambers ruled England through his 
subjects George I. and George II., whom he 
allowed to reign. Here came Bolingbroke on 
his return from his exile in France, to dine at 
the invitation of his great rival, whom he hated 
and envied. It was not a festive dinner for 
him, and Horace Walpole tells us that “ the 
first morsel he put into his mouth was near 
choking him, and he was reduced to rise from 
the table and leave the room for some min 
utes. I never heard of their meeting more.” 
Here Swift used to stride in to dinner, study 
ing his host for the réle of Flimnap, in his 
“ Gulliver,” which he was then writing. Here 
Gay, then secretary or steward to Lady Mon- 
mouth, a little farther on in Chelsea, swag- 
gered in his fine clothes, and, being snubbed 
by his cynical host, put him on the stage as 
Macheath in his “ Beggar’s Opera.” Pope used 
to drive over in his little trap from ‘Twicken- 
ham, before his friend Bolingbroke’s return, 
and entertain Sir Robert with the details of 
his row about Lady Mary Wortley Montague 
with that be-rouged fop, Lord Hervey. 


Benjamin Ellis Martin. 
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THE FATE 


BY MARY 


OF 


A VOICE. 


HALLOCK FOOTE, 


Author of “The Led-Horse Claim,” “ John Bodewin’s Testimony,” etc. 


ERE are many loose 


pages of the earth’s his- 
tory scattered through the 
be, unpeopled regions of the 
i. 
U 


Far West, known but to 
few persons, and these un- 
skilled in the reading of 
Nature’s dumb _ records. 
One of these unread pages, written over with 
prehistoric inscriptions, is the cahon of the 
Wallula River. 

An ancient lava stream once submerged 
the valley. Its hardening crust, bursting 
asunder in places, left great crooked rents, 
through which the subsequent drainage from 
the mountain slopes found a way down tothe 
desert plains. In one of these furrows, left by 
the fiery plowshare, a river, now called the 
Wallula, made its bed. Hurling itself from 
side to side, scouring out its straitened 
boundaries with tons of sand torn from the 
mountains, it slowly widened and deepened, 
and wore its ancient channel into the cafion 
as it may now be seen. 

No one knows how long the river has been 
making the bed in which it lies so restlessly. 
Riding towards it across the sunburnt moun- 
tain pastures, its course may be traced by the 
black crests of the lava bluffs which line its 
channel, showing in the partings of the hills. 
From a distance the bluffs do not look for- 
midable ; they seem but a step down from 
the high sunlit slopes, an insignificant break 
in the skyward sweep of their long, buoyant 
lines. But ride on to the brink and look down. 
The bunch-grass grows to the very edge, its 
slight spears quivering in light against the 
cahon’s depths of shadow. The roar of the 
river comes up to your ears in a continuous 
volume of sound, loud and low, as the wind 
changes. Here and there, where the speed 
of the river has been checked, it has left a bit 
of white sand beach, the only positive white 
in the landscape. The faded grasses of the 
hills look pale against the sky; it is a country 
of cloudless skies and long rainless summers 
—only the dark cafion walls dominate the 
intensity of its deep, unchanging blue. The 
broad light rests, still as in a picture, on the 
fixed black lines of the bluffs, on the slopes 
of wild pasture whose curves flatten and 
crowd together as they meet the horizon. A 
few black dots of cattle, grazing in the dis- 
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tance, may appear and then stray out of sight 
over a ridge, or a broad-winged bird may 
slowly mount and wheel and sink between 
the cafion walls. Meanwhile, your horse is 
picking his way, step by step, along the blufis, 
cropping the tufts of dry bunch-grass, his 
hoofs clinking now and then on a bit of 
sunken rock, which, from the sound, might 
go down to the foundations of the hills ; there 
are cracks, too, which look as if they went as 
deep. The basalt walls are reared in tiers of 
columns with hexagonal cleavage. A column 
or a group of columns becomes dislocated 
from the mass, rests so, slightly apart; a 
girl’s weight might throw it over. At length 
the accumulation of slight, incessant propel- 
ling causes overcomes its delicate poise; it 
topples down ; the jointed columns fall apart, 
and their fragments go to increase the heap 
of débris which has found its angle of repose 
at the foot of the cliff. A raw spot of color 
shows on the weather-worn face of the cliff, 
and beneath a shelf is left, or a niche, which 
the tough sage and the scented wild syringa 
creep down to and fearlessly occupy in com- 
pany with straggling tufts of bunch-grass. 

One summer a party of railroad engineers 
made their camp in the river cafon, along 
the side of a gulch lined with willows and 
wild roses, up the first hill above it, and down 
on the white sand beach below. There were 
the quarters of the division engineer, who had 
ladies with him in camp that summer; the 
tents of the younger members of the corps, the 
cook-tent, and the dining-shed were on the 
hill, and the camp of the “ force ” was lower 
down the gulch. Work on that division of the 
new railroad was temporarily suspended; the 
engineer in charge, having finished his part 
of the line to its junction with the valley di- 
vision, was awaiting orders from his chief. 

It was September, and the last week of the 
ladies’ sojourn in camp. They were but two, 
the division engineer’s wife and the wife’s 
younger sister, a girl with a voice. No one 
who knew her ever thought of Madeline Hen- 
dric without thinking of her voice, a fact she 
herself would have been the last to resent. 
At that time she was ordering her life solely 
with reference to the demands of that im- 
perious organ. An obstinate huskiness that 
had changed it since the damp, late Eastern 
spring, and veiled its brilliancy, was the mo- 
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tive which had sent her, with her sister, to 
the dry, pure air of the foot-hills. In the 
autumn she would go abroad for two or three 
years’ final study. | 

It was Sunday afternoon in camp. Since 
work on the line had ceased there was little 
to distinguish it from any other afternoon, 
except that the little Duncan girls wore white 
dresses and broad ribbons at lunch instead 
of their play frocks, and were allowed to come 
to the six o’clock dinner in the cook-tent. 
Mrs. Duncan had remarked to her husband 
that Madeline and young Aldis seemed to be 
making the most of their farewells. They 
had spent the entire afternoon together on the 
river beach, not in sight of the camp, but in 
a little cove secluded by willows, where the 
brook came down. Mrs. Duncan could see 
them now returning with lagging steps along 
the shore, not looking at each other and not 
speaking, apparently. The rest of the camp 
was on its way to dinner. 

“ T told you how it would be, if you brought 
her out here, you know,” Mr. Duncan said, 
waiting for his wife to pass him, with her skirts 
gathered in one hand, along the foot-bridge 
that crossed the brook to the cook-tent. 

“ Oh, Madeline is all right,” she replied. 

But Aldis was missing at table, and Made- 
line came down late, though without having 
changed her dress, and during dinner avoided 
her sister’s eye. 

“You're not going out with him again, 
Madeline!” Mrs. Duncan found a chance to 
say to the girl after dinner, as she was hurry- 
ing up the trail with a light shawl on her 
arm. “Ad the afternoon, and now again! 
What can you be thinking of ?” 

Mrs. Duncan could see Aldis walking about 
in front of the tents on the hill, evidently on 
the watch for Madeline. 

“TI must,” she said hurriedly. “It is a 
promise.” 

“ Oh, if it has come to that " 

“ It hasn’t come to anything. You need not 
be troubled. To-night will be the last of it.” 

“ Madeline, you must not go. Let me 
excuse you to Aldis. I can’t let you go till 
I’ve had a chance to talk with you.” 

“ That is what I have promised Aim —one 
more chance. You cannot help us, Sallie. 
Go back, dear, and don’t worry about me.” 

These words were hastily whispered on 
the trail, Aldis walking about and gloomily 
awaiting the result of this flying conference 
between the sisters. Mrs. Duncan went back 
to the house only half-satisfied that she had 
done her duty. It was not the first time she 
had found it difficult to do her duty by Made- 
line, when it happened to conflict with the 
inclinations of that imperative youngest 





daughter of the house of Hendric. Besides, jt 
was not for Madeline she was troubled. 

The path leading to the bluffs was one of 
the many cattle-trails that wind upward with 
an even grade from base to summit of every 
grass-covered hill on the mountain ranges, 
Madeline and Aldis shortened the way by 
leaving the trail and climbing the side of the 
bluff where it jutted out above the river. It 
was a steep and breathless struggle upward, 
and Madeline did not refuse the accustomed 
help of her companion’s hand, offered in si- 
lence with a look which she ignored. Me- 
chanically they sought the place where it had 
been their custom to sit on other evenings 
of the summer they had spent together,— one 
of those ledges a few feet from the summit 
of the bluff where part of a row of columns 
had fallen. Cautiously they stepped down to 
it along a crevice slippery with dried grasses, 
he keeping always between her and the brink. 

The sun had already set to the camp, but 
from their present height they could see it 
once more, drifting down the flaming west. 
Suddenly, as a fire-ship burns to the water's 
edge and sinks, the darkening line of the dis. 
tant plains closed above that intolerable 
splendor. All the cool subdued tones of the 
cahon sprang into life ; the river took a steely 
gleam. Up through the gate of the cajion 
rolled the tide of hazy glory from the valley, 
touched the topmost crags, and mounted 
thence to fade in the evening sky. The two 
on the bluffs still sat in silence, their faces 
pale in the deepening glow, but Madeline 
had crept forward on the ledge, nearer to 
Aldis, to look down. It was the first confiding 
natural movement she had made towards him 
since the shock of this new phase of their 
friendship had startled her. Aldis was grate- 
ful for it, while resolved to take all possible 
advantage of it. At his first words she drew 
back, and he knew, before her answer came, 
that she had instantly resumed the defensive. 

“ Everything has been said, except things 
it would be unkind to say. Why need we go 
over it all again ?” 

“That is what we came up here for, isn’t 
it? To go over it all once more, and get down 
to the very dregs of your argument.” 

“Tt isn’t an argument. It’s a decision, and 
it is made. There is nothing more I can say, 
except to indulge in the meanness of recrim- 
ination.” 

“Go on and recriminate, by all means! 
That is what I want,—to make you say every 
thing you have on your mind. Then I want 
you to listen to me. What is it you are keep- 
ing back ?” 

“Well, then, was it quite honest of you to 
seem to accept the conditions of our — being 
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together this summer, as we have been, and 
all the while to be nursing this — hope,— for 
me to have to kill? Do you think I like to ?” 

«“ The conditions ?” he repeated. “ What 
conditionsdo you mean ? I knew youintended 
yourself for a public singer.” 

The girl blushed hotly. “Why do you say 
‘intended myself’ ? I did not choose my fate. 
It has chosen me. You must have known 
that marrying” — the word came with a kind 
of awkward violence from her lips— “ any- 
body was the last thing I should be likely to 
think of. A voice is a vocation in itself.” 

“J did not propose marriage to you asa 
vocation. As for that hope you accuse me of 
secretly harboring, I have never held you re- 
sponsibleforit. I took all the risks deliberately 
when I gave myself up to being happy with you 
and trying to make you happy with me. You 
have been happy sometimes, haven’t you ?” 

“ Yes,” she confessed; “ too happy, if this is 
the way it is to end.” 

“ But it isn’t ? Perhaps I ought to thank you 
for being sorry for me, but that isn’t what I 
want. I want to make you sorry for yourself 
and for the awful mistake you are making.” 

“ Oh, the whole summer has been a mistake! 
And this place and everything have been fatal ! 
But if you had only been honest with me, it 
would all have been different. I should have 
been on my guard.” 

“Thank Heaven you were not! Do you 
suppose the man lives who would put a girl 
on her guard, as you say, and endure her 
company on such terms?” 

“You know what I mean. I am not free; 
I am not —eligible. I thought you under- 
stood that and admitted it. We were friends 
on that basis.” 

“ TI never admitted anything of the kind, or 
accepted any basis but the natural one. When 
you make your own conditions for a man and 
assume that he accepts them, you should ask 
yourself what sort of an animal he is. Most 
of us believe we have an inalienable right to 
try to win the woman we have chosen, if she 
is not bespoken or married to another man.” 

“IT am bespoken then. Thank you for the 
word. My life is pledged toa purpose as seri- 
ous as marriage itself. You need not smile. 
Love is not the only inspiration a woman's 
life can know. I shall reach far more people 
through my art than I could by just living for 
my own preferences.” 

“You still have preferences, then ?” 

_ “Why should I deny it ? I don’t call it be- 
ing strong to be merely indifferent. I can care 
for things and yet give them up. I don’t ex- 
pect to have a very good time these next three 
years. I dare say I shall have foolish dreams 
like other girls, and look back and count 
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the time spent. But what I truly believe I 
was meant to do, that I will do, no matter 
what it costs. There is no other way to live. 
Listen !”—she stopped him with a gesture as 
he was about to speak. She raised her head, 
Her gray eyes, which had more light than color 
in them, were shining with something that 
looked like tears, as she gave voice to one 
long, heart-satisfying peal of harmony, pro- 
longing it, filling the silence with its rich ca- 
dences, and waking from the rocks across the 
cafon a faint eerie repetition, an echo like the 
utterance of a voice imprisoned in the cliff. 
“ There,” she said, “are the two me’s, the 
real me and what you would make of me — 
the ghost of a voice — an echo of other voices 
from the world I belonged to once, calling in 
the wild places where you would have me 
buried alive.” 

He smiled drearily at this girlish hyperbole. 
“T think there is room here even fora voice like 
yours. It need not perish for want of breath.” 

“ No, but for want of listeners. I could not 
sing in an empty world.” 

“ You would have one listener. 
listen for ten thousand.” 

“ Oh, but I don’t want you. I want the 
ten thousand. There are plenty of women 
with sweet voices meant for only one listener. 
You ought to find one of those voices and 
listen to it the rest of your life.” There was a 
tremulous, insistent gayety in hermanner which 
met with noresponse. “ As for me,” she con- 
tinued, “I want to sing to multitudes, I want 
to lean my voice on the waves of great 
orchestras. I want to feel myself going crazy 
in the choruses, and then sing all alone in a 
hush. Oh, don’t you know that intoxicating 
silence ? It takes hundreds to make it. And 
can’t you hear the first low notes, and feel the 
shudder of joy? Ican. I can hear my own 
voice like a separate living thing. I love it 
better than I love myself! It isn’t myself. I 
feel sometimes that it is a spirit that has 
trusted itself to my keeping. I will not betray 
it, even for you.” 

This little concession to the weakness of 
human preference escaped her in the ardor 
of her resolve. It was not lost upon Aldis. 

“ Do you think I wish to silence you ?” he 
protested. “I love your voice, but not as a 
separate thing. If it is a spirit, it is your spirit. 
But I could dispense with it easily!” 

“ Of course you could. You don't care for 
me as I am. You have never admitted that I 


I could 


have a gift which is a destiny in itself. If you 
did, you would respect it; you could not 
think of me, mutilated, as I should be, if you 
took away my one means of expression.” 

“ Oh, nobody who has anything to express 
is so limited as that. 


Besides, I wouldn’t take 
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it away. I would enlarge it, not force it 
into one channel. I would have the woman 
possess the voice, not the voice possess the 
woman. I should be the last to deny that you 
have adestiny ; but I have one too. My des- 
tiny is to love you and to make you my wife. 
There is nothing in that that need conflict 
with yours.” 

“ | should think there was everything!” 

“ You have never let me get so far as a sin- 
gle detail, but if you will listen.” 

“{ thought I had listened pretty well for 
one who assumes itis her mission to be heard,” 
Madeline said again, with a piteous attempt 
at lightness, which her hot cheeks and anx- 
ious eyes belied. 

“ Granting that it is your mission, this part 
of the world is not so empty as it looks. The 
people who would make your audiences here 
are farther apart than in the cities, but they 
have the enthusiasm that makes nothing of 
distance. ‘They would make pilgrimages to 
hear you — whole families in plains-wagons 
with the children packed in bed-quilts. And 
the cowboys! they would gather as they do 
to a grand round-up. It would be a unique 
career for a singer,” he continued, ignoring an 
interruption from Madeline, asking who would 
involve this wide-spread enthusiasm, and 
would he have her advertised in the “ Wallula 
News Miner.” 

“There would be no money in it for us” 
(Madeline winced at the pronoun); “ I would 
not have your lovely gift peddled about the 
country. There would be no floral tributes 
or press notices you would care for, or inter- 
views with reporters or descriptions of your 
dresses in the papers. You might never have 
the pleasure of seeing your picture in the back 
of the monthlies, advertising superior toilet ar- 
ticles ; but to a generous woman who believes 
in the regenerating influence of her art, I 
should think there would bea singular pleasure 
in giving it away to those who are cut off from 
all such joys. I know there are singers who 
boast of their five-thousand-dollar-a-night 
voices; I would rather boast that mine was 
the one free voice that could not be bought.” 

“There are nosuch vagrant, prodigal voices. 
A beautiful, trained voice is one of the high- 
est products of civilization ; it takes the most 
civilized listeners to appreciate it. It needs 
the stimulus of refined appreciation. It needs 
the inspiration of other voices and the spur 
of intelligent criticism. I know you have been 
making fun of my ambitions, but I choose 
to take you seriously. My standard would 
come down to the level of my audiences— 
the cowboys and the children in bed-quilts.” 

“Qh, no, it wouldn’t. Your genius is its 
own standard, is it not? You would be like 


the early poets and the troubadours. They 
sang in rather an empty world, did they not, 
and not always to critical audiences? The 
knights and barons couldn’t have been much 
above our cowboys.” 

“ Oh, how absurd you are! No, not absurd, 
but unkind ; you are making desperate fun of 
me and of my voice too, because I make so 
much of it — but you force me to. It is my 
whole argument.” ; 

“I’m desperate enough for anything, but 
I'm hardly in a position to make fun of any 
rival, Madeline, sometimes I hate your voice, 
and yet I love it too. I understand its power 
better than you think. It has just the dra- 
matic quality which should make you the 
singer of anew people. Oh, how blind you 
are to a career so much finer, so much broader, 
so much sweeter, and more womanly! Your 
mission is here, in the camps of the Philistines, 
You are to bring a message to the heathen; 
tosing to the wandering, godless peoples,— to 
the Esaus and the Ishmaels of the Far West.” 

“ That is all very fine, but you know per- 
fectly well that your Esaus and your Ish- 
maels would prefer a good clog-dancer to all 
the ‘ messages’ in the world.” 

“ Oh, you don’t know them,— and if they 
did, it would be the first part of your mission 
to teach them a higher sort of pleasure.” 

“And I am to go to Munich and study 
for the sake of coming out here to regenerate 
the cowboys ?” 

“ That isn’t the part of your destiny / insist 
upon,” Aldis said, letting the weariness of 
discouragement show in his tones. “ But you 
say you must have an audience. And I must 
have you “ 

“But does it occur to you,” Madeline in- 
terrupted quickly, “what a tremendous waste 
of effort and elaboration there would be be- 
tween the means and the effect ?” 

“ J don’t ask for the effort and the elabora- 
tion. That is the part you insist upon. All I 
want is you, just as you are, voice or no voice. 
You need not go to Munich on my account.” 

“ You expect me to give up everything.” 

“ You would have to give upa good deal ; 
I don’t deny it. But is there any virtue in 
woman that becomes her better ?” 

“ Perhaps not, from a man’s point of view. 
But it is no use listening to you. You haven't 
the faintest conception of what my future is 
to me, as I see it, and all this you have been 
talking is either a burlesque on my ambition, 
or else it is the insanity of selfishness — mas- 
culine selfishness. I don’t mean anything 
personal. You want to absorb into your own 
life a thing that was meant to have a life of 
its own, for all the world to share and enjoy. 
Yes, why not? I won’t pretend to depreciate 
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my gift! I am only the tenement in which a 
precious thing is lodged. You would drive 
out the divine tenant, or imprison it, for the 
sake of possessing the poor house it lives in.” 

«“ Good Heavens!” Aldis exclaimed, with 
a sort of awe of what seemed to him an almost 
blasphemous absurdity. ‘What nonsense you 
young geniuses can talk! I wish the precious 
tenant would evacuate and leave you to your 
sober senses, and to me.” 

« And this is what a man calls love!” 

Aldis laughed fiercely. “ Has there been any 
new kind of love invented lately ? This is the 
kind that came into the world before art did.” 

“ Art is love, without its selfishnegs,” said 
Madeline, with innocent conclusiveness. 

“ Where the deuce do you girls learn this 
sort of talk?” Aldis demanded of the girl 
beside him. 

She answered him with unexpected gentle- 
ness. She leaned towards him, and looked 
entreatingly in his face. “This is our last 
evening together. Don’t let us spoil it with 
this wretched squabbling.” 

“ She calls it squabbling —a man’s fight for 
his life!” He turned and gave her back her 
look, with more fire than entreaty in his eyes. 

“There is the moon,” she said hurriedly. 
“Tt is time to go home.” 

The fringe of grasses above their heads was 
touched with silver light, and the shadow of 
the bluff lay broad and distinct across the 
valley. 

“We must go home,” 
Aldis did not move. 

“ Madeline, would you marry me if I had 
a lot of money ?” 

“ Oh, hush!” 

“ No, but would you? Answer me.” 

“ Yes, I would.” She was tired of choosing 
her words. “ For then you would not have 
to earn a living in these wild places.” * 

“You would take me then as a sort of ap- 
pendage ? You don’t want a man with work 
of his own to do?” 

“ Not if it interferes with mine.” 

“ That is your answer ?” 

“Can I make it any plainer?” 

“ You have not said you do not love me.” 

“I don’t need to say it. It is proved by 
what I do—I might have been nicer to you, 
perhaps, but you are so unreasonable.” 

“Never mind if I am. Be nice to 
now!” 

“T meant to be. But it is too late. We 
must go home.” She felt that she was losing 
command of herself through sheer exhaustion ; 
it could only mislead him and prolong the 
struggle if she should now betray any signs 
of weakness. “ Come,” she said, “you will 
have to get up first.” 


Madeline urged. 
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He did not move. 

“ Oh, sit still a little longer,” he pleaded. 
“T will not bother you any more. Let us 
have one half hour of our old times together 
—only a little better, because it is the last.” 

“No, not another minute.” She rose 
quickly to her feet, tripped in her skirt, and 
tottered forward. Aldis had risen too, As she 
reeled and threw out her hands, he sprang 
between her and the brink, thrusting her back 
with the whole force of his sudden spring. 
The rock upon which he had leaped, regard- 
less of his footing, gave its final quake and 
dropped into the abyss. It was the upper- 
most segment of a loosened column. The 
whole mass went down, narrowing the ledge 
so that Madeline, by turning her head, could 
look into the depths below. She did not 
move or cry; she lay still, but for the deep 
gasping breaths that would not cease, though 
all the life had seemed to go out from her 
when he went down. The relief of uncon- 
sciousness did not come to her. She was 
aware of the soft, dry night wind growing 
cool, of the river’s soughing, of the long 
grasses fluttering wildly against the moon 
above herhead. The perfume of wild syringa 
blossoms, hidden in some crevice of the rock, 
came to her with the breeze. There were 
crackling, rustling noises from the depth of 
shadow into which she dared not look ; then 
silence, except the wind and the river’s roar, 
borne strongly upwards, as it freshened 
And all the words they had said to each other 
in their long, passionate argument kept re- 
peating themselves, forcing themselves upon 
her stunned, passive consciousness, she lying 
there, not caring if she never stirred again, 
and he on the rocks below—and between 
them the sudden, awful silence. She might 
have crept to the brink and called, but she 
could not call to the dead. 

Gradually it came to her that she must 
get herself back somehow to the camp with 
her miserable story. It would be easier, it 
seemed, to turn once over and drop off the 
cliff, and let some one else tell the story for 
them both. But the fascination of this impulse 
could not prevail over the awakening shud- 
dering fact of her physical being. She despised 
herself for the caution with which she crept 
along the ledge and up the grass-grown 
crevice. If he had been cautious she would 
be where he was lying now. It was her own 
rash girl’s fancy for getting on the brink of 
things and looking over that had brought 
them first to that fatal place. But these 
thoughts were but pin-pricks following the 
shock of that benumbing horror she was car- 
rying with her back to the camp. 

As she looked down upon its lights she felt 
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like one already long estranged from the life 
she had been the gay center of but two hours 
before. She knew how her sister’s little girls 
were asleep, the night wind softly stirring the 
leaves outside their bedroom window ; how 
still the house was; how empty and white in 
the moonlight the tents on the hill; how the 
camp was assembled on the beach, waiting 
for her return with Aldis and for the even- 
ing singing. Sing! She could have shrieked, 
sobbed, and cried aloud at the thought of this 
home-coming —she alone with the burden of 
her sorrow, and by and by Aldis, borne in 
his comrades’ arms and laid on his bed in that 
empty tent on the hill. 

But there was a hard constriction, a dumb, 
convulsive ache in her throat. She felt as 
if no sound could ever be uttered by her 
again. 


Ir Aldis had been lying dead at the foot 
of the bluffs, as Madeline believed, this story 
would never have been told in print, except 
in a cold-blooded newspaper paragraph which 
would have omitted to mention one curious 
fact connected with the accident, that a young 
girl who was the companion of the unfortu- 
nate young man, when it occurred, suffered a 
shock of the nerves from the sight of his fall 
that deprived her entirely of her voice, so 
that she could not speak except in whispers. 

It was not Aldis who was the victim of this 
tragedy of the bluffs, but Aldis’s successful 
rival, the voice. It was hushed at the very 
moment of its triumph. A blow from the 
brain upon those nerve-chords which were 
its life! Love shook the house in which 
music dwelt, jarred it to its center, and the 
imperious but frail tenant had fled. 

At the moment when Madeline’s tortured 
fancy was bringing home a mangled heap 
and laying him in the last of that row of tents 
on the hill, Aldis was getting himself home, 
by the lower trail, as fast as his bruises would 
let him. 

He had fallen into a scrubby growth of wild 
syringa that flung its wax-white blossoms out 
from a cranny in the cliff less than half-way 
down. As he crashed into it, its tough and 
springy mass checked his fall enough to 
enable him to get a firm grasp with his hands. 
He hung dangling at arm’s length against the 
cliff, groping for a temporary lodgment for 
his feet. In the darkness he dimly perceived 
something like a ledge, not too far below him, 
towards which the face of the bluff sloped 
slightly outwards. 

Flattening himself against the rock he let 
go his hold and slid, clutching and grinding 
downward till his feet struck the ledge. From 
this vantage, after getting his breath and 


taking a deliberate view of his situation, it was 
not a difficult feat to reach the slope of broken 
rock below. He sat there while the trembling 
in his strained muscles subsided, scarcely 
conscious as yet of his torn and scratched and 
bruised condition. He was about to raise his 
voice in a shout to assure Madeline of his 
safety when the thought turned him sick, that, 
unnerved as she must be with the sight of hig 
fall, she might mistake the call for a cry for 
help, and venture too near that treacherous 
edge to look down. He kept still, while the 
horror grew upon him of what might happen 
to Madeline alone on the ledge or trying to 
climb the slippery crevice in the shadow 
of the bluff. He knew that a mass of rock 
had fallen when he fell; was there space 
enough left on the ledge by which she 
could safely reach the crevice ? He could not 
resist giving one low call, speaking her name 
as distinctly and quietly as he could, and bid- 
ding her not move but listen. There was no 
answer ; the roar of the rapids, borne on the 
wind that nightly drew down the cajon, 
drowned his voice. Madeline did not hear 
him. He waited until the silence convinced 
him that she was no longerthere ; then he took 
his way toilsomely back to the camp. 

A light showed in the window of the office, 
which in the evening was usually dark. He 
found the family assembled there in the light 
of a single kerosene lamp, the flame of which 
was streaming up the chimney unobserved, 
while all eyes were bent upon Madeline, seated 
in one of the revolving office chairs, with her 
back to the desk. She leaned shivering and 
whispering towards her sister, who knelt on 
the floor before her, holding her hands and 
staring, with a fearful interest, into the girl’s 
colorless face. 

The men who stood nearest the door turned 
and started as Aldis entered. 

“Why, good God, Aldis!” Mr. Duncan 
exclaimed. ‘ Why, man, we thought you were 
dead — you don’t mean to say it’s you — all 
of you?” 

“]’m all here,” said Aldis. 

“ He’s all here, Madeline,” Mrs. Duncan 
shouted hysterically to the girl, as if she were 
deaf as well as dumb. 


Tue fateful voice was undoubtedly gone. 
Madeline could no longer plead ineligibility 
when the common destiny of woman was of- 
fered her. But if Aldis had thought to profit 
immediately by her release from the claims of 
art he was disappointed. 

What was the new obstacle? Only some 
more of Madeline’s high-flown nonsense, as 
her sister called it. She was always making a 
heroic situation out of everything that hap- 
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pened to her, and expecting her friends to bear 
her out in It. 

She had been put to bed the night of the 
adventure on the cliff shaking with a nervous 
chill. Next day’s packing had been suspended, 
and the eastward journey postponed. But in 
a day or two she was sufficiently recovered 
to be walking again with Aldis on the shore, 
and the old argument was resumed on a new 
basis. Madeline, pale and wistful, with Aldis’s 
head very close to her's, that the river’s in- 
truding roar might not drown her whispers, 
protesting — sometimes with sobs, sometimes 
with sudden, tremulous laughter that shook 
her with dumb convulsions hardly more mirth- 
ful than the sobs —that she could not and 
she would not burden his life with the wreck 
she now passionately proclaimed herself to be. 

But would she not give him what he wanted, 
had wanted, should continue to want and to 
try for so long as they both should live ? 

No, he didn’t— he couldn’t possibly want 
a ridiculous muttering shadow of a woman 
beside him all the days of his life. It was only 
his magnanimity. She wondered he could be- 
lieve her capable of the meanness of taking 
advantage of it. 

Aldis did not despair, but it was certainly 
difficult, with happiness almost within his reach, 
with the girl herself sometimes sobbing in his 
arms, to be obliged to treat this obstacle as 
seriously as Madeline insisted it should be 
treated. He appealed to Mrs. Duncan, who 
scolded and laughed at her sister alternately, 
and quoted with elaborate particulars a sur- 
prising number of similar cases of voices lost 
and found again by means of care and skillful 
treatment. But hers was #o/ a similar case, 
Madeline vehemently declared. It was not 
from a cold, like Mrs. So and So’s; it had 
not come on gradually, beginning with a 
hoarseness, like some one’s else. It was; the 
girl believed in her heart that she had been 
made a singular and impressive example of 
the folly and wickedness of pride in an excep- 
tional gift, and triumph in its corresponding 
destiny. ‘The spirit she had boasted of harbor- 
ing had deserted her. She deserved her pun- 
ishment, but she would not permit another’s 
life to be shadowed by it, especially one so 
generous — who, so far from resenting her 
refusal of the whole loaf, was content, or pre- 
tended to be, with the broken and rejected 
fragments. But all this Madeline was careful 
to keep from the cheerful irreverence of her 
sister’s comments. She faltered something like 
it to Aldis in one of their long talks by the 
river ; his low tones answering briefly, and at 
long intervals, her piercing whispers that some- 
times almost shrieked her trouble in his ear. 
He could feel that she was still thrilling with 
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the double shock she had suffered; he was 
infinitely tender with her, and patient with her 
extravagant expositions of the situation be- 
tween them. He longed to heap savage ridi- 
cule upon them, but he forbore. He listened 
and waited and let her talk until she was worn 
out, and then they were happiest together. 
For a few moments each day it seemed that 
she might drift back to him on the ebb of that 
ovérstrained tide of resistance and be at rest. 

Madeline was always impatient of any dis- 
cussion of the chances of her recovery, but 
one day, just before the time of their parting, 
Aldis surprised and captured an admission 
from her that there might be such a chance. 
Would she, then, on the strength of that pos- 
sibility, consent to be engaged to him and 
treat him as her accepted lover, since noth- 
ing but her pride now kept them apart ? 

“ Pride,” Madeline repeated; “I don’t know 
what I have left to be proud of.” 

“ There is a kind of stiff-necked humility 
that is worse than pride,” said Aldis, smiling 
at the easy way in which she shirked the logic 
of the conclusion he was forcing upon her. 
“You won't consent to the meanness, as you 
call it, of giving me what you are pleased to 
consider a damaged article, a thing with a 
flaw in it; as if a woman would be more lov- 
able if she could be warranted proof against 
all wear and tear. But if the flaw can be 
healed, if there is a possibility that the voice 
may come back, why should we not be en- 
gaged on that hope?” 

“And if it never does, will you promise 
to let me release you ?” 

“ You can release me any time — now, if 
you like.” 

* But will you promise to take your release 
when I give it to you?” 

“We will see about that. Perhaps by the 
time your voice doesn’t come back I shall 
have been able to make you believe that it 
isn’t the voice I care for.” 

“ And if it should come back,” cried Made- 
line with sudden enthusiasm, “I shall have 
my triumph! I am done forever with all 
that nonsense about Art and Destiny. If my 
voice ever should come back, I shall not let it 
bully me. It shall not decide my fate. You 
will see. Oh, how I wish you might see! | 
have learned my lesson in the true, awful 
values of things. Thank Heaven it has cost 
no more! There is one less singer in the world, 
perhaps, but there is not one less life. Your 
life. If you had lost it that night, and I had 
kept my voice, do you think I should ever 
have had any joy in it again— even lifted it 
up, as I boasted to you I would some day, 
before crowds of listeners? Could I have 
gone before the footlights, bowing and smiling, 
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with my arms full of flowers, and remembered 
your face and your last look as you went 
down ?” 

“Then it is settled at last, voice or no 
voice ?” 

“ Yes,— but I am so sorry for you! It will 
not come back; I know it never will, and I 
shall go on whispering and gibbering to the 
end of my days, and all your friends will pity 
you ; it is such a painfully conspicuous thing!” 

“ [ want to be pitied. I am just pining to 
be an object of general compassion. Only I 
want to choose what I shall be pitied for.” 

“ Choose ? ” said Madeline stupidly. “ What 
do you mean ?” 

“I have chosen. Now be as sorry for me 
as you like. And we'll ask for the sympathy 
of the camp to-night. It will be a blow to the 
boys — my throwing myself away like this!” 

“ How ridiculous you are!” sighed Made- 
line. It was a luxury, after all, to yield. And 
perhaps in the depths of her consciousness, 
bruised and quivering as it was, there lingered 
a faint image of herself, as a charming girl 
sees herself reflected in those flattering mir- 
rors, the eyes of friends, kindred, and adorers. 
Voiceless, futureless, spoiled as was the bud- 
ding prima donna, the girl remained : eighteen 
years old and fair to look upon, with perfect 
health, and all the mysterious, fitful but un- 
quenchable joy of youth thrilling through her 
pulses. Perhaps she was not so sorry for 
Aldis after all, in the innocent joy of her own 
intentions towards him. The sobs, the frantic 
whispers died away, and were hushed in a 
blissful acquiescence. She was not less fasci- 
nating to her lover — half amazed at his own 
sudden triumph — in her blushing, starry-eyed 
silences, than she had been in all the eager 
redundance of her lost utterance. That was 
a wonderful last day for the young man to 
dream over in the long months before they 
should meet again ! 


THE camp had moved out of the cafion and 
down upon the desert plains, It was an open 
winter; up to the first of January the con- 
tractors had been able to keep their men at 
work, following closely the locating party. 

Aldis rode up and down the line, putting 
in fresh stakes for the contractors, keeping 
them true to the line, and watching incident- 
ally that they did not pod their embankments 
with sage-brush. His summer camp-dress of 
broad-shouldered, breezy, flannel shirt, and 
slender-waisted trousers, was changed to a 
reefing-jacket, double-buttoned to the chin, 
long boots, and helmet-shaped cap, pulled 
low down to keep the wind out of his eyes. 
Strong wintry reds and browns replaced, on 
his thin cheek, the summer’s pallor. 


OF A VOICE. 


Madeline Hendric, dressing for dinner y 
the Sutherland in New York, where she ang 
her sister were spending the winter, would 
stand before her toilet-glass fastening her 
laces, her eyes fixed alternately on her own 
reflection in the mirror and on a dim photo. 
graph that leaned against the frame. It was 
not a bad specimen of amateur photography; 
it represented a young man on horseback in 
a wide and windy country, with an expression 
of sadness and determination in the dark eyes 
that looked steadfastly out of the gray, toneless 
picture, 

They were the most beautiful eyes in the 
world, Madeline thought to herself, and sink. 
ing on her knees before the low table, with 
her arms crossed on the lace, rose-lined cover, 
she would brood in a fond, luxurious melan- 
choly over the picture—over the somber 
line of plain and distant mountain, and the 
chilly little cluster of tents huddled close to. 
gether by the river’s dark, swift flood, flowing 
between icy beaches, below barren shores 
where a few leafless willows shivered, and the 
wild-twisted clumps of sage defied the cold. 

A moment later she would be rustling softly 
down the corridor at her sister’s side, passing 
groups of ladies who looked after them with 
that comprehensive but impersonal scrutiny 
which is a woman’s recognition of anything 
unusual in another’s dress or appearance. 
Mrs. Duncan looked her sister over with a 
quick, intelligent side glance, for those silent 
eye comments were all turned upon Madeline, 
She could see nothing amiss with the girl; 
she was looking very lovely, a trifle absent; 
Madeline had a way lately of looking as if 
she were alone with her own thoughts, on 
occasions when other women’s faces took on 
habitually a neutral and impassive expression. 
It made her conspicuous, as if hers were the 
only sensitive human countenance exposed in 
a roomful of masks. 

“ Why do you never wear your light dresses, 
Madeline?” said Mrs. Duncan, with the in- 
tention of rousing the girl from her untimely 
dream. “You are very effective in black, 
with your hair, but I should think you would 
like once in a while to vary the effect.” 

“Do you suppose I am studying effects for 
the benefit of these people ? I am saving my 
light dresses.” 

“ Saving them! What for?” 

** Do you never save up a pretty dress that 
Will likes, when you are away from him ?” 

“ No, indeed I don’t. It would get out of 
style, and he would see there was something 
wrong with it, though he might not know 
what it was. Dresses won't keep! Besides— 
do you think you are never to have any new 
ones, now you are engaged to an engineer?” 
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“J shall not need many, if I go West, and 
a year or two behind won’t matter to—my 
engineer!” ; 

“ Oh, you poorinnocent! You don’t know 
your engineer yet —and you don’t know your 
West, either. And one is always having to 
pack up and come East at short notice, and 
| know of nothing more insupportable than 
finding one’s self dumped off an overland train 
in New York, in the middle of winter, for in- 
stance, with a veteran outfit one hasn’t had 
the strength of mind to ‘ give to the poor,’ as 
Will says. You never know how your clothes 
look till you have packed them up on one 
side of the continent and unpacked thefh on 
the other. And let me tell you it pays to dress 
well in camp. Nothing is too good for them, 
poor things, so long as it’s not inappropriate. 
Do you suppose a man ever forgets how a 
woman ought to look? Wear out your things, 
my dear, and take the good of them before 
they get passe, and let the future take care of 
itself.” 

Madeline was laughing, and the dreamy, 
soft abstraction had vanished. A stranger 
might look into her liquid, half-averted eyes, 
and see no more there than was meant for 
the passing glance. 

Aldis had the promise of a month’s leave 
of absence in March, but soon after the 1st 
of January the weather turned suddenly cold, 
The contractors took their men off the work, 
and the time of Aldis’s leave was thus antici- 
pated by two months. 

He telegraphed to Mrs. Duncan that he 
would be in New York by the rsth, allowing 
for all contingencies. 

Madeline’s joy over the telegram was in- 
creased by one small item of relief, from the 
necessity of delaying a communication which 
she dreaded making by letter. 

With rest and skillful treatment her voice 
had come back, as her sister had prophesied, 
in its full compass and purity. Her musical 
instructor had urged her to try it once upon 
an audience, in a not too conspicuous role, 
before she went abroad to study; for Made- 
line had not yet found courage to confess her 
apostasy. 

The temptation to sing once as she had so 
often dreamed of singing, with the support 
of a magnificent orchestra, the longing to 
know just how much she was resigning in 
turning her back upon a musical career, were 
overmastering. 

Moreover, her music was the sole dowry 
with which she could enrich her husband's 
life. She had a curious, persistent humility 
about herself, apart from the gift, which she 
had grown to consider the essential quality 
of her being. She desired intensely to know 
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just how much it was in her power to endow 
her lover with over and above what his gen- 
erosity, as she insisted upon calling it, de- 
manded. For Madeline did nothing by halves; 
she could abandon herself to a passion of 
surrender as completely as she had done to 
the fire of resistance ; and while she was about 
it, she wished to feel that it was no paltry 
thing she was giving up. But she was wise 
enough in her love to feel that possibly Aldis 
might not be able fully to enter into the joy 
of her magnificent renunciation. There might 
be a pang, an uneasiness to him, so far away 
from her, in the thought that his old enemy 
was again in the field. So Aldis only knew this 
much of her recovery, that she could speak 
once more in her natural voice. She would 
reserve her triumph, if so it should prove, 
until his home-coming, when she could lay it 
at his feet with a joyous humility and such as- 
surances of her love as no letter could convey. 

On the 13th of January she was to be the 
soloist at one of a series of popular concerts 
to be given that evening, where the character 
of the music and of the audience was exceed- 
ingly good, and the orchestral support all that 
a singer’s heart could desire. On the 15th 
Aldis would come home. 

It was all delightfully dramatic; and Made- 
line was not yet so in love with obscurity as to 
be quite indifferent tothe scenic element in life. 

In his telegram Aldis had allowed for a 
two days’ delay on business at Denver, Ar- 
riving at that city, however, he found that, 
in the absence of one of the principal parties 
concerned, his business would have to be 
deferred. He was therefore due in New York 
on the 13th. He had not telegraphed again 
to his Eastern friends; it had seemed like 
making too much of a ceremony of his home- 
coming. He dropped off the train from the 
North at the Grand Central depot in the 
white early dusk of a snowy afternoon, when 
the quiet up-town streets were echoing to the 
sound of snow-shovels, and the muffled tinkle 
of car-bells came at long intervals from the 
neighboring avenues. He hurried ahead of 
the long line of passengers, jumped on the 
rear platform of a crowded car that was just 
moving off, and in twenty minutes was at his 
hotel. He tried to master his great but trem- 
ulous joy, to dine deliberately, to do his best 
for his outer man, before presenting himself 
to Madeline, but his lonely fancy had dwelt 
so long and with such intensity on this meeting 
that now he was almost unnerved by the 
nearness of the reality. 

The reality was after all only aneat maid, who 
said, as he offered his card at the door of Mrs. 
Duncan’s apartment, that the ladies were 
both out. It was impossible to accept the 
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statement simply and go away. Were the 
ladies out for the evening ? he asked. Yes, they 
had gone to a concert or the opera, or some- 
thing at the Academy of Music. Mrs. Dun- 
can always left word where she was going 
when she and Miss Madeline both went out, 
on account of the children. The maid looked 
at him with intelligent friendliness. She was 
perfectly aware of the significance of the 
name on the card she held. She waited while 
Aldis scribbled a few words on another card 
which she was to give to Mrs. Duncan when 
the ladies returned, in case he missed them 
at the concert. In the street he debated briefly 
whether to endure a few more hours of wait- 
ing, or hasten on to the mixed joy of a meet- 
ing in a crowd. Yet such meetings were not 
always infelicitous. Delicious moments of iso- 
lation might come to two in a great assembly, 
hushed, driven together in a storm of music. 
There seemed a peculiar fascinating fitness 
in the situation. Music, that had threatened 
to part them, should celebrate, like a hireling, 
their reunion. The violins were in full cry, 
mingled with the clear, terse notes of a piano, 
behind the green baize doors, as he passed 
into the lobby of the Academy. While he 
waited for the concerto to end, his eyes rested 
mechanically upon the portraits of prima 
donnas, whose names were new to him, in 
smiles and low corsages and wonderful coif- 
fures of the latest fashion; and he said to 
himself that well it was for those fair dames 
but not for his lady—his little girl, she was 
safe among the listeners, unknown, unpub- 
lished. or her, not of her, the loud instru- 
ments were speaking, in that vast, hushed, 
resounding temple of music. 

He would see her first, with her rapt face 
turned towards the stage. He would know her 
by her cheek, her little ear, and the soft light 
tangle of curls hiding her temples. She would 
not be exalted above him in the Olympian 
circle of the boxes; she would be in the bal- 
cony, not in full-dress, but with some marvel 
of a little bonnet framing the color and light 
and sweetness of her face. Her cloak would 
have slipped down from her smooth, silken 
arms and shoulders. In his restless, waiting 
dream he could see her with distracting vivid- 
ness, while the music sank and swelled in 
endless cadences behind the barriers: her 
listening attitude, her lifted, half-averted face, 
her slender, passive hands in her lap, her 
soft, deep, joyous breathing stirring the fall 
of lace or ribbons at her throat. 

He was prepared to find her very dainty 
and unapproachably elegant; there had been 
a hint of such formidable but delightful possi- 
bilities in the cut of her simple camp dresses 
and in the very way she wore them. He 


glanced disconsolately at his own modestly 
dressed person, with which he was so monot. 
onously familiar, and wondered if Madeline 
would find him “ Western.” 

The concerto was over at last. He passed 
down the aisle and along the rear wall of the 
balcony, keeping under the shadow of the 
first tier of boxes, while he took a survey of 
the house. It seemed bewilderingly brilliant to 
Aldis, seeing it, for the first time in three years, 
in a setting of frontier life; a much more com. 
plex emotion to one born to the life around 
him, and estranged from it, than to him who 
sees it for the first time as a spectacle in which 
he h&s never had a part. It was with rather 
a heart-sick gaze he searched the rows and 
rows of laughing women’s faces, banked like 
flowers against the crimson and white and gold 
of the partitions. 

Suddenly the murmur pervading the house 
sank into anexpectant silence — the musicians’ 
chairs were filling up; but only the gray- 
headed first violins were leaning to their 
instruments and fingering their music. The 
leader’s music-stand had been moved to one 
side to make room for the soloist, a young débu- 
tante, so the whispers around him announced, 
who was now coming forward, winding her 
silken train past the musicians’ stands, her hand 
in that of the leader. Now she sank before the 
hushed crowd, dedicating to it, as it were, 
herself, her beauty, her song, her whole blissful 
young presence there. 

Aldis crushed the unfolded programme he 
held in his hand. He did not need to consult 
it for the name of the fair young candidate. 
The blood rushed into his face, and then left 
it deadly white. His heart was pounding with 
a raging excitement, but he did not move 
or take his eyes from Madeline’s face. She 
stood, faintly smiling down upon the crowd, 
folding and unfolding the music in her hands, 
while the orchestra played the prelude. Then 
on the deepening silence came the first notes 
of her voice. Aldis had never imagined any- 
thing like the pang of delicious pain it gave 
him. Its personality pierced his very soul. 
Every word of the recitative, in the singer's 
pure enunciation, could be heard. The song 
was Heine’s “ Lorelei,” with Liszt’s music, and 
the orchestration was worthy of the music. 

“I know not what it presages,” — the rec- 
itative began,— “ This heart with sadness 
fraught.” Aldis took a deep, hard breath. 
He knew the story that was coming. The 
rocks, the river, the evening sky, he knew them 
all. Had she forgotten? Did the great god 
Music deprive a woman of her memory, her 
tender womanly compunction, as well as her 
heart ? Was this beautiful creature with eyes 
alight and soft throat swelling to the notes of 
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her song merely a voice, after all, celebrating 
its own triumph and another’s allurement and 
despair ? Was the heart that beat under the 
laces that covered that white bosom merely 
a subtle machine for setting free those won- 
derful sounds that floated down to him and 
seemed to bid him farewell ? 

Now, in a wild crescendo, with a hurry of 
chords in the accompaniment, the end has 
come; the boat and man are lost. ‘Then an 
interlude, and the pure, pitiless voice again 
lamenting now, not triumphing —“ And this, 
with her magic singing, the Lorelei hath done 
—the Lorelei hath done.” The song died 
away and ceased in mournful repetitions, and 
the audience gave itself up to a transport of 
applause. It had won —a new singer; and 
he had lost—only his wife. He stood there, 
unknown and unheeded, a pitiful minority of 
one, and accepted his defeat. 

The frantic clappings continued. They were 
demanding an encore; the friendly old fellows 
in the orchestra were looking back across the 
stage to welcome the singer’s return. They 
had assisted at the triumph of so many young 
aspirants and queens of the hour. This one 
was coming back, flushed and smiling, her 
face beautiful in its new joy, as she sank down 
again with her arms full of flowers, gratefully, 
submissively, before the audience at whose 
command she was there. The great house was 
enchanted with her and with its own unex- 
pected enthusiasm. A joyous thrill and mur- 
mur, the very breath of that adulation which 
is dearest to the goddess of the foot-lights, 
floated up to the intoxicated girl, wrapt in the 
wonder of her own success. Aldis could bear 
no more. He made his way out, pursued by 
the furious clappings, by the silence, by the 
first thrilling notes of the encore. He walked 
the streets for hours,then he went to his room, 
and threw himself, face downward, on his 
bed. The lace curtains of his window let in 
a pallid glimmer from the electric lights in 
the square,— a ghastly fiction of a moon that 
never waxes nor wanes. The night spent itself, 
the tardy winter morning crept slowly over 
the city wrapt in chill sea fog. 

Mrs. Duncan woke with a hoarse feverish 
cold, and wished she had given Aldis’s card 
and message to Madeline the night before. 
She had kept them from her, sure that the 
excited girl would lose what was left of her 
night’s sleep in consequence. Now she felt 
too ill to make the disclosure and face Mad- 
eline’s alarm. She waited, with cowardly 
procrastination until the late breakfast was 
over, and her little girls had been hurried off 
to school. She and Madeline had drawn their 
chairs close to the soft coal fire to talk over 
the concert, Madeline with a heap of morning 
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papers in her lap, through which she was look- 
ing for the musical notices, when Mrs. Duncan 
gave her Aldis’s note. It needed no explana- 
tion or comment. It said that he hoped to 
find them at the Academy of Music, but if he 
failed to do so, this was to prepare them for 
an early call; he was coming as early as he 
could hope to see them,—nine o'clock, he sug- 
gested, with insistence that made itself felt 
even in the careless words of the note. It was 
now nearly ten o’clock; he had not come. 
The gray morning turned a sickly yellow, and 
the streets looked wet and dirty ; the papers 
were tossed into a corner of the sofa where 
Mrs. Duncan had taken refuge from Made- 
line’s restless wanderings about the room. 

A mass of hot-house roses, trophies of the 
evening's triumph, were displayed on the 
closed piano, shedding their languid sweetness 
unheeded, except once when Madeline stopped 
near them, and exclaimed to her sister: 

“Oh, do tell Alice to take those flowers 
away !” and the next moment seemed to for- 
get they were still there. 

The ladies breakfasted and lunched in their 
own rooms, dining only in the restaurant 
below. When lunch was announced, Mrs. 
Duncan rose from her heap of shawls and 
sofa-cushions and went to the window where 
Madeline stood gazing out into the yellow 
mist that hid the square. 

“Come, girlie, come out and keep me com- 
pany. A watched pot never boils, you know.” 

“Do you want any lunch?” Madeline 
asked incredulously. 

Mrs. Duncan did not want any, but she 
was willing to pretend she did for the sake 
of interrupting the girl’s unhappy watch. 

The two women sat down opposite each 
other in the little dark dining-room, the one 
window of which looked into a dingy well 
inclosed by the many-storied walls of the 
house. The gas was burning, but enough gray 
daylight mingled with it to give a sickly pale- 
ness to the faces it illumined. 

There was a letter lying by Madeline's 
plate. 

“ When did this come ?” she demanded of 
Alice, the maid. 

“ They sent it up, miss, with the lunch-tray.” 

“ Oh!” cried Madeline. “ It may have been 
lying there in the office for hours!” 

She read a few words of the letter, got up 
from the table, and left the room. Mrs. Dun- 
can gave her a few moments to herself, and 
then followed her. She was in the parlor, 
turning over the heap of papers in a distracted 
search for something which she could not 
seem to find. 

“ Oh, Sallie,” she exclaimed, looking up 
piteously at her sister, “ won’t you find when 
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the Boston shore-line train goes out ? I think 
it is two o’clock, and it’s after one now.” 

“Why do you want to know about the 
Boston trains ?” 

“« Read that letter — I’m going to try to see 
him before he starts — read the letter!” she 
repeated, in answer to her sister’s amazed ex- 
postulatory stare. She ran out of the room 
while Mrs. Duncan was reading the letter, and 
in her own chamber tore off her wrapper and 
began dressing for the street. Mrs. Duncan 
heard bureau-drawers flying open and hurried 
footsteps as she read, This was Aldis’s letter : 


“ Wednesday morning. 

“ DEAR MADELINE: I saw you at the Academy last 
night when the verdict was given that separates us. 

“The destiny I would not believe in has become a 
reality to me at last. I must stand aside, and let it ful- 
fill itself. 

“ Last night I accused you of bitter things, you can 
imagine what, seeing you so, without any forewarning; 
but I am tolerably sane this morning. I know that 
nothing of all that maddened me is true, except that I 
love you and must give you back to your hte that 
claims you. You were never mine except by default. 

“T am going on to Boston this afternoon. I cannot 
trust myself to see you. I could not bear your com- 
passion or your remorse, and if you were to offer me 
more than that, God knows what sacrifice I might not 
be base enough to accept, face to face with you again. 

“ Good-bye, my dearest, 7 only one. I think noth- 
ing can ever hurt me much after this. But do not 
grieve over what neither of us could have helped. 

“ The happiness of one man should not stand in the 
a of the free exercise of a divine gift like yours, 
and the memory of our summer in the cafion — of our 
last days there together, when my soul set itself to the 
music of those silences between us — that is still mine. 
Nothing can take that from me. Yours always, 

“HuGH ALDpIs.” 


“ Madeline, you are not going after him!” 
Mrs. Duncan protested, looking up from the 
letter with tears in her eyes, as her sister en- 
tered the parlor, in cloak and bonnet. 

Madeline heard the protest; she did not 
see the tears. 

“ Don’t fa/kto me,—help me, Sallie! Can’t 
you see what I have done? Find me that 
Boston train, won’t you? I know there is one 
in the evening, but he said afternoon. Where 
is it?” she wailed, turning over with trembling 
hands sheet after sheet of bewildering col- 
umns which mocked her with advertisements 
of musical entertainments, and even with her 
own name, staring at her in print. 

“The “rain goes at two o'clock, but you shall 
not go racing up there after him, you crazy 
girl! I’d go myself, only I’m too sick. I’m 
awfully sorry for him, but he’ll come back — 
they always do— and give you a chance to 
explain.” 

“ Explain! I’m going to see him for one 
instant if Ican. I’ve got just twenty minutes, 
and nothing on earth shall stop me!” 


“ Alice,” Mrs. Duncan called down the 
passage, as Madeline shut the outer door, “ put 
on your things and go after Miss Madeline, 
quick — Third Avenue Elevated to the Grand 
Central; you'll catch her if you hurry before 
she gets up the steps.” 

Mistress and maid reached the Grand Cen. 
tral station together, a few minutes before the 
train moved out. The last of the line of pas- 
sengers, ticket in hand, were filing past the 
door-keeper. It needed but a glance to see 
that Aldis was not among them. It would be 
safer, Madeline decided quickly, to get out 
upon the platform in broadside view from the 
windows of the train. If Aldis were already 
on the train, or, better'still, on the platform, 
and saw her, Madeline felt sure he would in- 
stantly know why she was there. 

“I only want to see a friend who is going by 
the Boston train,” she said to the door-keeper. 
“I’m not going myself.” He hesitated, and 
said something about his orders. “ If I must 
have a ticket, my maid will get me one, but 
I cannot wait ; you must let me through!” She 
handed her purse to Alice; the man at the 
gate said he guessed it was no matter about 
a ticket ; he looked curiously after her as she 
sped along the platform, such a pretty girl, 
her cheeks red, and her hair all out of crimp 
with the dampness, but with a sob in her voice, 
and eyes strained wide with trouble! 

“ Last train down on the right!” he called 
after her. “ You'll have to hurry.” Ominous 
clouds of steam were puffing out of a smoke- 
stack far ahead of her; men were swinging 
themselves aboard from the platform where 
they had been walking up and down. 

“ Boston Shore-line, miss?” a porter loung- 
ing by his empty truck called to Madeline as 
she came panting up to the rear car. 

“Oh, yes!” she sobbed. “Is it gone?” 

The train gave one heavy, clanking lurch 
forward. The porter laughed, caught her by 
the arms, and swung her lightly up to the 
platform of the last car. The brakeman seized 
her and shunted her in at the door. The 
train was in motion. She clung wildly to the 
door-handle a moment, looking back, and then 
sank into the nearest seat and burst into tears. 
Curious glances were cast at her from the 
neighboring seats, but Madeline was oblivious 
of everything but the grotesque misery of her 
situation. What would Alice think, and what 
would poor, frantic Sallie think, what even 
would the man at the gate think, who had 
taken her word instead of a ticket! The con- 
ductor came round after a while, and Madeline 
appealed to him. She had been put on the 
train by mistake. She had no money and no 
ticket, but there was, she thought, a friend of 
hers aboard — would the conductor kindly 
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find out for her if a Mr. Aldis were in any of 
the forward cars, and tell him a lady, a friend 
of his, wished to see him ? 

The conductor had a broad, purple, smooth- 
shaven cheek, which overflowed his stiff shirt- 
collar; he stroked the tuft of coarse beard on 
the end of his chin, as he assured the young 
lady that she need not distress herself. He 
would find the gentleman if he were on the 
train. Was hea young gentleman, for instance? 

“Yes, he was young and tall, and had 
dark eyes and suddenly Madeline 
stopped and blushed furiously, meeting the 
conductor’s small and merry eye fixed upon 
her in the abandonment of her trouble. 

The door banged behind him; the car 
swayed and leaped on the track as the motion 
of the train increased. A long interval, then a 
loud crash of noise from the wheels as the door 
opened again at the forward end of thecar. A 
gentleman wascoming down the aisle, looking 
from side to side as if in search of some one. 

Madeline squeezed herself back into the 
corner of her seat next the window. The 
blood dropped out of her hot cheeks and 
stifled her breathing. She turned away her 
face, and buried it in her muff as some one 
stopped at her seat, and said, leaning with 
one hand on the back of it, “ Is this the lady 
who wished to see me?” 

Aldis’s face was as white as her own; his 


hand gripped the seat to hide its shaking. 
Madeline swept back her skirts, and he took 
the seat beside her. A long silence; Made- 
line’s cheek and profile emerged from the 
muff and became visible in rosy silhouette 
against the blank white mist outside the win- 


dow. Her color had come back. 

“ Did you get my letter?” 

“Yes. That is what brought me here.” 

Another silence. Madeline slid the hand 
next to Aldis out of her muff. He took no 
notice of it at first, then suddenly his own 
closed over it, and crushed it hard. 

“ You must not go to Boston to-night,” she 
whispered. 

“Why not?” 

“ Because I am in such trouble !—TI had to 
see you, after that letter. I ran after the train, 
and they caught hold of me and put me on 
before I knew what they were doing; and 
here I am without a ticket ora cent of money 
—and all because you would not come and 
let me —tell you She had hidden her 
face again in her muff. 

“Tell me—what ?” His head was close 
to hers, his arm against her shoulder. He 
could feel her long, shuddering sobs. 

“ How could I come ?” he said 

She did not answer. The roar and rattle 
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of the train went sounding on. It was very 
interesting to the people in the car; but 
Madeline had forgotten them, and Aldis cared 
no more for the files of faces than if they had 
been the rocky fronts of the luffs that had 
kept a summer’s watch over him and the girl 
beside him, and the noise of the train had 
been the far-off river’s roar. He was in a 
dream which could not last too long. 

Madeline lifted her head, and through the 
lulling din he heard her voice, saying : 

“ Oh, the river! I seemed to hear it last 
night when I was singing,—and the light on 
the rocks—do you remember? And I was 
so glad the rest was not true. And then your 
letter came ” 

“ Never mind; nothing is true—only this,” 
he roused himself to say. 

The crowded train went roaring and swaying 
on, as it had during all the days and nights of 
his journey home, mingling its monotone with 
the dream that was coming true at last. 


SOMEWHERE in that vague and rapidly les- 
sening region known as the frontier, there 
disappeared, a few years ago, a woman's 
voice. A soprano with a wonderful mezzo 
quality, those who knew it called it, and the 
girl, besides her beauty, had quite a distinct 
promise of dramatic power. But, they added, 
she seemed to have no imagination, no con- 
ception, of the value of her gifts. She threw 
away a charming career, just at its outset, and 
went West with a husband—not anybody in 
particular. It was altogether a great pity. 
Perhaps she had not the artistic temperament, 
or was too indolent to give the time and labor 
required for the perfecting of her rare gift— 
at all events the voice was lost. 

But in the camps of engineers, within sound 
of unknown waters, on mountain trails, or 
crossing the windy cattle-ranges, or in the 
little churches of the valley towns, or at a 
lonely grave, perhaps, where his comrades 
are burying some unwitting, unacknowledged 
hero, dead in the quiet doing of his duty, a 
voice is sometimes heard, in ballad or gay 
roulade, anthem or requiem,—a voice those 
who have heard it say they will never forget. 

Like the hermit-thrush, it sings in the deep 
woods and the solitudes. Lost it may be to 
the history of famous voices, but the treasured, 
self-prized gifts are not those which always 
carry a blessing with them; and the soul of 
music, wherever it is purely uttered, will find 
its listeners, though it be a voice singing in 
the wilderness, in the dawn of the day of art 
and beauty which is coming to a new country 
and a new people. 


Mary Hallock Foote. 
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“JIN New York city, as in most 
of our other great munici- 
palities, the direction of 
political affairs has been 
for many years mainly in 

Th =o) the hands of a class of men 
see) who make politics their 
regular business and means of livelihood. 
These men are able to keep their grip only by 
means of the singularly perfect way in which 
they have succeeded in organizing their re- 
spective parties and factions ; and it is in con- 
sequence of the clock-work regularity and 
efficiency with which these several organiza- 
tions play their parts, alike for good and for evil, 
that they have been nicknamed by outsiders 
“ machines,” while the men who take part 
in and control, or, as they would themselves 
say, “run” them, form now a well-recognized 
and fairly well-defined class in the community, 
and are familiarly known as machine politi- 
cians. It may be of interest to sketch in out- 
line some of the characteristics of these men 
and of their machines, the methods by which 
and the objects for which they work, and the 
reasons for their success in the political field. 
The terms machine and machine politician 
are now undoubtedly used ordinarily in a 
reproachful sense; but it does not at all fol- 
low that this sense is always the right one. 
On the contrary, the machine is often a very 
powerful instrument for good ; and a machine 
politician really desirous of doing honest work 
on behalf of the community is fifty times as 
useful an ally as is the average philanthropic 
outsider. Indeed, it is of course true that any 
political organization (and absolutely no good 
work can be done in politics without an or- 
ganization) is a machine; and any man who 
perfects and uses this organization is himself, 
to a certain extent, a machine politician. In 
the rough, however, the feeling against ma- 
chine politics and politicians is tolerably well 
justified by the facts, although this statement 
really reflects most severely upon the educated 
and honest people who largely hold them- 
selves aloof from public life, and showa curious 
incapacity for fulfilling their public duties. 
The organizations that are commonly and 
distinctively known as machines are those 
belonging to the two great recognized parties, 
or to their factional subdivisions; and the 
reason why the word machine has come to 
be used, to a certain extent, as a term of op- 
probrium is to be found in the fact that these 
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organizations are now run by the leaders very 
largely as business concerns to benefit them. 
selves and their followers, with little regard 
to the community at large. This is natural 
enough. The men having control and doing 
all the work have gradually come to have the 
same feeling about politics that other men 
have about the business of a merchant or 
manufacturer ; it was too much tu expect that 
if left entirely to themselves they would con. 
tinue disinterestedly to work for the benefit 
of others. Many a machine politician who is 
to-day a most unwholesome influence in our 
politics is in private life quite as respectable 
as any one else ; only he has forgotten that his 
business affects the state at large, and, regard. 
ing itas merely his own private concern, he has 
carried into it the same selfish spirit that actu. 
ates the majority of the mercantile community, 
A merchant or manufacturer works his busi- 
ness, as a rule, purely for his own benefit, 
without any regard whatever for the com. 
munity at large; the merchant uses all his 
influence for a low tariff, and the manufacturer 
is even more strenuously in favor of protection, 
not at all from any theory of abstract right, 
but because of self-interest. Each views 
such a political question as the tariff, not from 
the stand-point of how it will affect the nation 
as a whole, but merely from that of how it 
will affect him personally ; and private busi- 
ness is managed still less with a view to the 
well-being of the people at large. If a com- 
munity were in favor of protection, but never- 
theless permitted all the governmental ma- 
chinery to fall into the hands of importing 
merchants, it would be small cause for wonder 
if the latter shaped the laws to suit themselves, 
and the chief blame, after all, would rest with 
the supine and lethargic majority which failed 
to have enough energy to take charge of their 
own affairs. Our machine politicians, in actual 
life, act in just this same way; their actions are 
almost always dictated by selfish motives, with 
but little regard for the people at large ; they 
therefore need continually to be watched and 
opposed by those who wish to see good gov- 
ernment. But, after all, it is hardly to be 
wondered at that they abuse power which is 
allowed to fall into their hands owing to the 
ignorance or timid indifference of those who 
by rights should themselves keep it. 

In a society properly constituted for true 
democratic government — in a society such 
as that seen in many of our country towns, for 
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example — machine rule is impossible. But 
in New York, as well as in most of our other 

eat cities, the conditions favor the growth 
of ring or boss rule. The chief causes thus 
operating against good government are the 
moral and mental attitudes towards politics 
assumed by different sections of the voters. 
A large number of these are simply densely 
ignorant, and, of course, such are apt to fall 
under the influence of cunning leaders, and 
even if they do right, it is by hazard merely. 
The criminal class in a great city is always 
of some size, while what may be called the 
potentially criminal class is still larger. Then 
there is the great class of laboring men, mostly 
of foreign birth or parentage, who at present 
both expect too much from legislation and yet at 
the same time realize too little how powerfully 
though indirectly they are affected by a bad or 
corrupt government. In many wards the over- 
whelming majority of the voters do not realize 
that heavy taxes fall ultimately upon them, 
and actually view with perfect complacency 
burdens laid by their representatives upon 
the tax-payers, and, if anything, approve of a 
hostile attitude towards the latter— having a 
vague feeling of hostility towards them as 
possessing more than their proper proportion 
of the world’s good things, and sharing with 
most other human beings the capacity to bear 
with philosophic equanimity ills merely affect- 
ing one’s neighbors. When powerfully roused 
on some financial, but still more on some 
sentimental, question, this same laboring class 
will throw its enormous and usually decisive 
weight into the scale which it believes in- 
clines to the right; but its members are often 
curiously and cynically indifferent to charges 
of corruption against favorite heroes or dema- 
gogues, so long as these charges do not imply 
betrayal of their own real or fancied interests. 
Thus an alderman or assemblyman represent- 
ing certain wards may make as much money 
as he pleases out of corporations without se- 
riously jeopardizing his standing with his con- 
stituents ; but if he once, whether from honest 
or dishonest motives, stands by a corporation 
when the interests of the latter are supposed 
to conflict with those of “the people,” it is 
all up with him. These voters are, moreover, 
very emotional ; they value in a public man 
what we are accustomed to consider virtues 
only to be taken into account when estimating 
private character. Thus, if a man is open- 
handed and warm-hearted, they consider it 
as a fair offset to his being a little bit shaky 
when it comes to applying the eighth com- 
mandment to affairs of state. I have more 
than once heard the statement, “ He is very 
liberal to the poor,” advanced as a perfectly 
satisfactory answer to the charge that a cer- 
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tain public man was corrupt. Moreover, 
working-men, whose lives are passed in one un- 
ceasing round of narrow and monotonous toil, 
not unnaturally are inclined to pay heed to the 
demagogues and professional labor advocates 
who promise if elected to try to pass laws to 
better their condition; they are hardly pre- 
pared to understand or approve the American 
doctrine of government, which is that the 
state has no business whatever to attempt to 
better the condition of a man or a set of men, 
but has merely to see that no wrong is done 
him or them by any one else, and that all 
alike are to have a fair chance in the struggle 
for life— a struggle wherein, it may as well 
at once be freely though sadly acknowledged, 
very many are bound to fail, no matter how 
ideally perfect any given system of govern- 
ment may be. 

Of course it must be remembered that all 
these general statements are subject to an im- 
mense number of individual exceptions; there 
are tens of thousands of men who work with 
their hands for their daily bread and yet put 
into actual practice that sublime virtue of dis- 
interested adherence to the right, even when 
it seems likely merely to benefit others, and 
those others better off than they themselves 
are; for they vote for honesty and cleanliness, 
in spite of great temptation to do the oppo- 
site, and in spite of their not seeing how any 
immediate benefit will result to themselves. 


THE NEGLECT OF 
DUTIES. 


REASONS FOR PUBLIC 


Tus class is composed of the great bulk 
of the men who range from well-to-do up to 
very rich; and of these the former generally 
and the latter almost universally neglect their 
political duties, for the most part rather plum- 
ing themselves upon their good conduct if they 
so much as vote on election day. This largely 
comes from the tremendous wear and tension 
of life in our great cities. Moreover, the men 
of small means with us are usually men of 
domestic habits; and this very devotion to 
home, which is one of their chief virtues, leads 
them to neglect their public duties. They work 
hard, as clerks, mechanics, small tradesmen, 
etc., all day long, and when they get home in 
the evening they dislike to go out. If they do 
go to a ward meeting, they find themselves 
isolated, and strangers both to the men whom 
they meet and to the matter on which they 
have to act; for in the city a man is quite as 
sure to know next to nothing about his neigh- 
bors as in the country he is to be intimately 
acquainted with them. In the country the 
people of a neighborhood, when they as 
semble in one of their local conventions, are 
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already mutually well acquainted, and there- 
fore able to act together with effect; where- 
as in the city, even if the ordinary citizens 
do come out, they are totally unacquainted 
with one another, and are as helplessly unable 
to oppose the disciplined ranks of the profes- 
sional politicians as is the case with a mob of 
freshmen in one of our colleges when in dan- 
ger of being hazed by the sophomores. More- 
over, the pressure of competition in city life is 
so keen that men often have as much as they 
can do to attend to their own affairs, and really 
hardly have the leisure to look after those of 
the public. Indeed, the general tendency every- 
where is towards thespecialization of functions, 
and this holds good as well in politics as else- 
where. 

Thereputable private citizens of small means 
thus often neglect to attend to their public 
duties because to do so would perhaps inter- 
fere with their private business. This is bad 
enough, but the case is worse with the really 
wealthy, who still more generally neglect these 
same duties, partly because not to do so would 
interfere with their pleasure, and partly from 
a combination of other motives, all of them 
natural but none of them creditable. A success- 
ful merchant, well dressed, pompous, self-im- 
portant, unused to any life outside of the 
counting-room, and accustomed because of 
his very success to be treated with deferential 
regard, as one who stands above the common 
run of humanity, naturally finds it very un- 
pleasant to go to a caucus or primary where 
he has to stand on an equal footing with his 
groom and day-laborers, and indeed may dis- 
cover that the latter, thanks to their faculty 
for combination, are rated higher in the scale 
of political importance than he is himself. In 
all the large cities of the North the wealthier, 
or, as they would prefer to style themselves, 
the “ upper” classes, tend distinctly towards 
the bourgeois type; and an individual in the 
bourgeois stage of development, while honest, 
industrious, and virtuous, is also not unapt to 
be a miracle of timid and short-sighted selfish- 
ness. The commercial classes are only too 
likely to regard everything merely from the 
stand-point of “ Does it pay?” and many a 
merchant does not take any part in politics 
because he is short-sighted enough to think 
that it will pay him better to attend purely 
to making money, and too selfish to be willing 
to undergo any trouble for the sake of abstract 
duty; while the younger men of this type are 
too much engrossed in their various social 
pleasures to be willing to give their time to 
anything else. It is also unfortunately true, 
especially throughout New England and the 
Middle States, that the general tendency 
among people of culture and high education 
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has been to neglect and even to look dow 
upon the rougher and manlier virtues, so that 
an advanced state of intellectual development 
is too often associated witha certain effeminacy 
of character. Our more intellectual men often 
shrink from the raw coarseness and the eager 
struggle of political life as if they were women, 
Now, however refined and virtuous a man may 
be, he is yet entirely out of place in the Amer. 
ican body politic unless he is himself of suf. 
ficiently coarse fiber and virile character to 
be more angered than hurt by an insult or 
injury; the timid good form a most useless 
as well as a most despicable portion of the 
community. Again, when a man is heard 
objecting to taking part in politics because it 
is “ low,” he may be set down as either a fool 
or a coward ; it would be quite as sensible for 
a militiaman to advance the same statement 
as an excuse for refusing to assist in quelling 
a riot. Many cultured men neglect their po- 
litical duties simply because they are too deli- 
cate to have the element of “strike back” in 
their natures, and because they have an un. 
manly fear of being forced to stand up for their 
own rights when threatened with abuse or 
insult. 

Such are the conditions which give the 
machine men their chance; and they have 
been able to make the most possible out of 
this chance,—first, because of the perfection 
to which they have brought their machinery, 
and, second, because of the social character of 
their political organizations. 


ORGANIZATION AND WORK OF THE 
MACHINES. 


THE machinery of any one of our political 
bodies is always rather complicated ; and its 
politicians invariably endeavor to keep it so, 
because, their time being wholly given to it, 
they are able to become perfectly familiar 
with all its workings, while the average out- 
sider becomes more and more helpless in pro- 
portion as the organization is less and less 
simple. Besides some others of minor impor- 
tance, there are at present in New York three 
great political organizations, viz., those of the 
regular Republicans, of the County Democ- 
racy, and of Tammany Hall, that of the last 
being perhaps the most perfect, viewed from 
a machine stand-point. Although with wide 
differences in detail, all these bodies are or- 
ganized upon much the same general plan; 
and one description may be taken, in the 
rough, as applying to all. There is a large 
central committee, composed of numerous 
delegates from the different assembly districts, 
which decides upon the various questions 
affecting the party as a whole in the county 
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and city ; and then there are the various or- 
ganizations 1n the assembly districts them- 
selves, which are the real sources of strength, 
and with which alone it is necessary to deal. 
There are different rules for the admission to 
the various district primaries and caucuses of 
the voters belonging to the respective parties; 
but in almost every case the real work is done 
and the real power held by a small knot of 
men, who in turn pay a greater or less degree 
of fealty to a single boss. 

The mere work to be done on election day 
and in preparing for it forms no slight task. 
There is an association in each assembly dis- 
trict, with its president, secretary, treasurer, 
executive committee, etc.; these call the pri- 
maries and caucuses, arrange the lists of the 
delegates to the various nominating conven- 
tions, raise funds for campaign purposes, and 
hold themselves in communication with their 
central party organizations. At the primaries 
in each assembly district a full set of delegates 
are chosen to nominate assemblymen and 
aldermen, while others are chosen to go to 
the State, county, and congressional conven- 
tions. Before election day, many thousands 
of complete sets of the party ticket are printed, 
folded, and put together, or, as it is called, 
“bunched.” A single bundle of these ballots 
is theh sent to every voter in the district, while 
thousands are reserved for distribution at the 
polls. In every election precinct — there are 
probably twenty or thirty in each assembly 
district — a captain and from two to a dozen 
subordinates are appointed. ‘These have charge 
of the actual giving out of the ballots at the 
polls. On election day they are at their places 
long before the hour set for voting; each 
party has a wooden booth, looking a good 
deal like a sentry-box, covered over with 
flaming posters containing the names of their 
nominees, and the “ workers” cluster around 
these as centers. Every voter as he approaches 
is certain to be offered a set of tickets ; usually 
these sets are “ straight,” that is, contain all 
the nominees of one party, but frequently 
crooked work will be done, and some one 
candidate will get his own ballots bunched 
with the rest of those of the opposite party. 
Each captain of a district is generally paid a 
certain sum of money, greater or less accord- 
ing to his ability as a politician or according 
to his power of serving the boss or machine. 
Nominally this money goes in paying the 
subordinates and in what are vaguely termed 
“ campaign expenses,” but as a matter of fact 
it is in many instances simply pocketed by 
the recipient ; indeed, very little of the large 
sums of money annually spent by candidates 
to bribe voters actually reaches the voters 
supposed to be bribed. The money thus 
Vo. XXXIII.—11, 
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furnished is procured either by subscriptions 
from rich outsiders, or by assessments upon 
the candidates themselves; formerly much was 
also obtained from office-holders, but this is 
now prohibited by law. A great deal of money 
is also spent in advertising, placarding posters, 
paying for public meetings, and organizing 
and uniforming members to take part in some 
huge torchlight procession — this last partic- 
ular form of idiocy being one peculiarly 
dear to the average American political mind. 
Candidates for very lucrative positions are 
often assessed really huge sums, in order to 
pay for the extravagant methods by which 
our canvasses are conducted. Before a legis 
lative committee of which I was a member, 
the Register of New York county blandly testi 
fied under oath that he had forgotten whether 
his expenses during his canvass had been 
over or under fifty thousand dollars. It must 
be remembered that even now —and until 
recently the evil was very much greater— the 
rewards paid to certain public officials are out 
of all proportion to the services rendered ; 
and in such cases the active managing politi- 
cians feel that they have a right to exact the 
heaviest possible toll from the candidate, to 
help pay the army of hungry heelers who do 
their bidding. Thus, before the same com- 
mittee mentioned above, the County Clerk 
testified that his income was very nearly 
eighty thousand a year, but with refreshing 
frankness admitted that his own position was 
practically merely that of a figure-head, and 
that all the work was done by his deputy, on 
asmall fixed salary. As the County Clerk’s term 
is three years, he should nominally receive 
nearly a quarter of a million dollars; but as a 
matter of fact two-thirds of the money prob- 
ably goes to the political organizations with 
which he is connected. The enormous emolu- 
ments of such officers are, of course, most 
effective in debauching politics. They bear 
no relation whatever to the trifling quan- 
tity of work done, and the chosen candidate 
readily recognizes what is the exact truth,— 
namely, that the benefit of his service is ex- 
pected to enure to his party allies, and not to 
the citizens at large. Thus, one of the county 
officers who came before the same committee 
above mentioned, with a naive openness which 
was appalling, testified, in answer to what was 
believed to be a purely formal question as to 
whether he performed his public duties faith- 
fully, that he did so perform them whenever 
they did not conflict with his political duties! — 
meaning thereby, as he explained, attending 
to his local organizations, seeing politicians, 
fixing primaries, bailing out those of his friends 
(apparently by no means few in number) who 
got hauled up before a justice of the peace, etc., 
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etc. This man’s statements were valuable 
because, being a truthful person and of 
such dense ignorance that he was at first 
wholly unaware his testimony was in any 
way remarkable, he really tried to tell things 
as they were ; and it had evidently never oc- 
curred to him that he was not expected by 
every one to do just as he had been doing,— 
that is, to draw a large salary for himself, to 
turn over a still larger fund to his party allies, 
and conscientiously to endeavor, as far as he 
could, by the free use of his time and influence, 
to satisfy the innumerable demands made 
upon him by the various small-fry politicians. 


“ HEELERS.” 


Tue “ heelers,” or “ workers,” who stand 
at the polls, and are paid in the way above 
described, form a large part of the rank 
and file composing each organization. ‘There 
are, of course, scores of them in each as- 
sembly district association, and, together with 
the almost equally numerous class of fed- 
eral, State, or local paid office-holders (except 
in so far as these last have been cut out by 
the operations of the civil-service reform laws), 
they form the bulk of the men by whom the 
machine is run ; the bosses of great and small 
degree chiefly merely oversee the work and 
supervise the deeds of their henchmen. The or- 
ganization of a party in our city is really much 
like that of an army. There is one great central 
boss, assisted by some trusted and able lieuten- 
ants; these communicate with the different dis- 
trict bosses, whom they alternately bully and 
assist. The district boss in turn has a number of 
half subordinates, half allies, under him ; and 
these latter choose the captains of the election 
districts, etc., and come into contact with the 
common heelers. The more stupid and igno- 
rant the common heelers are, and the moreim- 
plicitly they obey orders, the greater becomes 
the effectiveness of the machine. An ideal 
machine has for its officers men of marked 
force, cunning and unscrupulous, and for its 
common soldiers men who may be either cor- 
rupt or moderately honest, but who must be 
of low intelligence. This is the reason why 
such a large proportion of the members of 
every political machine are recruited from 
the lower grades of the foreign population. 
These henchmen obey unhesitatingly the orders 
of their chiefs, both at the primary or cau- 
cus and on election day, receiving regu- 
lar rewards for so doing, either in employment 
procured for them or else in money outright. 
Of course it is by no means true that these men 
are all actuated merely by mercenary motives. 
The great majority entertain also a real feel- 
ing of allegiance towards the party to which 
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they belong or towards the political chief 
whose fortunes they follow; and many work 
entirely without pay and purely for what they 
believe to be right. . Indeed, an experienced 
politician always greatly prefers to have up. 
der him men whose hearts are in their work 
and upon whose unbribed devotion and jp. 
telligence he can rely ; but unfortunately he 
finds in most cases that their exertions haye 
to be seconded by others which are prompted 
by motives far more mixed. 

All of these men, whether paid or not, 
make a business of political life and are 
thoroughly at home among the obscure in. 
trigues that go to make up so much of it; and 
consequently, they have quite as much the ad- 
vantage when pitted against amateurs as regu. 
lar soldiers have when matched against militia- 
men. But their numbers, though absolutely 
large, are, relatively to the entire community, 
so small that some other cause must be taken 
into consideration in order to account for the 
commanding position occupied by the ma- 
chine and the machine politicians in public life, 
This other determining cause is to be found 
in the fact that all these machine associations 
have a social as well as a political side, and 
that a large part of the political life of every 
leader or boss is also identical with his social 
life. 


THE SOCIAL SIDE OF MACHINE POLITICS. 


THE political associations of the various 
districts are not organized merely at the ap- 
proach of election day ; on the contrary, they 
exist throughout the year, and for the greater 
part of the time are to a great extent merely 
social clubs. To a large number of the men 
who belong to them they are the chief social 
rallying-point. These men congregate in the 
association building in the evening to smoke, 
drink beer, and play cards, precisely as the 
wealthier men gather in the clubs whose pur- 
pose is avowedly social and not political — 
such as the Union, University, and Knicker- 
bocker. Politics thus becomes a pleasure 
and relaxation as well as a serious pursuit. 
The different members of the same club or 
association become closely allied to one an- 
other, and able to act together on occasions 
with unison and esprit de corps; and they will 
stand by one of their own number for reasons 
precisely homologous to those which make a 
member of one of the upper clubs vote for a 
fellow-member if the latter happens to run for 
office. “ He is a gentleman, and I'll support 
him,” says the swell club man. “ He’s one 
of the boys, and I’m for him,” replies the 
heeler from the district party association. In 
each case the feeling is social rather than 
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litical, but where the club man influences 
one vote the heeler controls ten. A rich mer- 
chant and a small tradesman alike find it 
merely a bore to attend the meetings of the 
local political club; it is to them an irksome 
duty which is shirked whenever possible. But 
to the small politicians and to the various 
workers and hangers-on, these meetings have a 
distinct social attraction, and attendance 
is a matter of preference. They are in 
congenial society and in the place where by 
choice they spend their evenings, and where 
they bring their friends and associates; and 
naturally all the men so brought together 
gradualiy blend their social and political ties, 
and work with an effectiveness impossible to 
the outside citizens whose social instincts in- 
terfere, instead of coinciding, with their politi- 
cal duties. If an ordinary citizen wishes to have 
a game of cards or a talk with some of his 
companions, he must keep away from the local 
headquarters of his party ; whereas, under sim- 
ilar circumstances, the professional politician 
must go there. The man who is fond of his 
home naturally prefers to stay there in the even- 
ings, rather than go out among the noisy /a- 
bitués, whose pleasure it is to see each other at 
least weekly, and who spend their evenings 
discussing neither sport, business, nor scan- 
dal, as do other sections of the community, 
but the equally monotonous subject of ward 
politics. 

The strength of our political organizations 
arises from their development as social bodies; 
many of the hardest workers in their ranks are 
neither office-holders nor yet paid henchmen, 
but merely members who have gradually 
learned to identify their fortunes with the party 
whose hall they have come to regard as the 
headquarters in which to spend the most 
agreeable of their leisure moments. Under 
the American system it is impossible for a 
man to accomplish anything by himself; he 
must associate himself with others, and they 
must throw their weight together. This is just 
what the social functions of the political clubs 
enable their members to do. The great and 
rich society clubs are composed of men who 
are not apt to take much interest in politics 
anyhow, and who never act as a body. The 
immense effect produced by a social organi- 
zation for political purposes is shown by the 
career of the Union League Club ; and equally 
striking proof can be seen by every man who 
attends a ward meeting. There is thus, how- 
ever much to be regretted it may be, a con- 
stant tendency towards the concentration of 
political power in the hands of those men who 
by taste and education are fitted to enjoy 
the social side of the various political organ- 
izations. 


YORK CITY. 
THE LIQUOR-SELLER IN POLITICS. 


Ir is this that gives the liquor-sellers their 
enormous influence in politics. Preparatory 
to the general election of 1884, there were 
held in the various districts of New York ten 
hundred and seven primaries and _ political 
conventions of all parties, and of these no less 
than six hundred and thirty-three took place 
in liquor-saloons,—a showing that leaves 
small ground for wonder at the low average 
grade of the nominees. ‘The reason for such 
a condition of things is perfectly evident ; it 
is because the liquor-saloons are places of 
social resort for the same men who turn the 
local political organizations into social clubs. 
Bar-tenders form perhaps the nearest approach 
to a leisure class that we have at present on 
this side of the water. They naturally are on 
semi-intimate terms with all who frequent 
their houses. There is no place where more 
gossip is talked than in bar-rooms, and much 
of this gossip is about politics,— that is, the 
politics of the ward, not of the nation. The 
tariff and the silver question may be alluded 
to, but the real interest comes in discussing the 
doings of the men with whom they are per- 
sonally acquainted: why Billy so-and-so, the 
alderman, has quarreled with his former chief 
supporter; whether “ old man X” has really 
managed to fix the delegates to a given con- 
vention ; the reason why one faction bolted at 
the last primary ; and if it is true that a great 
down-town boss who has an intimate friend 
of opposite political faith running in an up- 
town district has forced the managers of his 
own party to put up a man of straw against 
him. The bar-keeper is a man of much local 
power, and is, of course, hail-fellow-well-met 
with his visitors, as he and they can be of 
mutual assistance to one another. Even if 
of different politics, their feelings towards each 
other are influenced by personal considera- 
tions purely; and, indeed, this is true of 
most of the smaller bosses as regards their 
dealings among themselves, for, as one of 
them once remarked to me with enigmatic 
truthfulness, “there are no politics in poli- 
tics ” of the lower sort — which, being inter- 
preted, means that a professional politician 
is much less apt to be swayed by the fact of 
a man’s being a Democrat or a Republican 
than he is by his being a personal friend or 
foe. The liquor-saloons thus become the 
social headquarters of the little knots or 
cliques of men who take most interest in 
local political affairs; and by an easy tran- 
sition they become the political headquarters 
when the time for preparing for the elections 
arrives ; and, of course, the good-will of the 
owners of the places is thereby propitiated,— 
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an important point with men striving to con- 
trol every vote possible. 

The local political clubs also become to a 
certain extent mutual benefit associations. 
‘The men in them become pretty intimate with 
one another ; and in the event of one becom- 
ing ill, or from any other cause thrown out 
of employment, his fellow-members will very 
often combine to assist him through his trou- 
bles, and quite large sums are frequently raised 
for such a purpose. Of course, this forms an 
additional bond among the members, who 
become closely knit together by ties of com- 
panionship, self-interest, and mutual interde- 
pendence. Very many members of these 
associations come into them without any 
thought of advancing their own fortunes; they 
work very hard for their party, or rather for 
the local body bearing the party name, but 
they do it quite disinterestedly, and from a 
feeling akin to that which we often see make 
other men devote their time and money to 
advancing the interests of a yacht club or 
racing stable, although no immediate benefit 
can result therefrom to themselves. One such 
man I now call to mind who is by no means 
well off, and is neither an office-seeker nor an 
office-holder, but who regularly every year 
spends about fifty dollars at election time for 
the success of the party, or rather the wing 
of the party, to which he belongs. He has a 
personal pride in seeing his pet candidates 
rolling up large majorities. Men of this stamp 
also naturally feel most enthusiasm for, or 
animosity against, the minor candidates with 
whom they are themselves acquainted. The 
names at the head of the ticket do not, to 
their minds, stand out with much individuality; 
and while such names usually command the 
normal party support, yet very often there is 
an infinitely keener rivalry among the smaller 
politicians over candidates for local offices. 
I remember, in 1880, a very ardent Demo- 
cratic ward club, many of the members of 
which in the heat of a contest for an assembly- 
man coolly swapped off quite a numberof votes 
for President in consideration of votes given to 
their candidate for the State Legislature; and 
in 1885, in my own district, a local Repub- 
lican club that had a member running for 
alderman, performed a precisely similar feat 
in relation to their party’s candidate for Gov- 
ernor. A Tammany State senator openly an- 
nounced in a public speech that it was of 
vastly more importance to Tammany to have 
one of her own men Mayor of New York 
than it was to have a Democratic President 
of the United States. Very many of the 


leaders of the rival organizations, who lack the 
boldness to make such a frankly cynical 
avowal of what their party feeling really 


amounts to, yet in practice, both as regards 
mayor and as regards all other local offices 
which are politically or pecuniarily of impor. 
tance, act exactly on the theory enunciated 
by the Tammany statesman ; and, as a conse. 
quence, in every great election not only is it 
necessary to have the mass of the voters 
waked up to the importance of the principles 
that are at stake, but it also unfortunately js 
necessary to see that the powerful local lead- 
ers are convinced that it will be to their own 
interest to be faithful to the party ticket. 
Often there will be intense rivalry between 
two associations or two minor bosses; and 
one may take up and the other oppose the 
cause of a candidate with an earnestness and 
hearty good-will arising by no means from 
any liking to the man himself, but from the de- 
sire to score a triumph over the opposition, 
It not unfrequently happens that a perfectly 
good man, who would not knowingly sufier 
the least impropriety in the conduct of his 
canvass, is supported in some one district by 
a little knot of politicians of shady character, 
who have nothing in common with him at all, 
but who wish to beat a rival body that is op- 
posing him, and who donot for a moment hesi- 
tate to use every device, from bribery down, 
to accomplish their ends. A curious incident 
of this sort came to my knowledge while hap- 
pening to inquire how a certain man became 
a Republican. It occurred a good many years 
ago, and thanks to our election laws it could 
not now be repeated in all its details ; but af- 
fairs similar in kind occur at every election. 
I may preface it by stating that the man re- 
ferred to, whom we will call X, ended by 
pushing himself up in the world, thanks to 
his own industry and integrity, and is now a 
well-to-do private citizen and as good a fel- 
low as any one would wish to see. But at the 
time spoken of he was a young laborer, of 
Irish birth, working for his livelihood on the 
docks and associating with his Irish and 
American fellows. The district where he lived 
was overwhelmingly Democratic, and the con- 
tests were generally merely factional. One 
small politician, a saloon-keeper named Larry, 
who had a good deal of influence, used to en- 
list on election day, by pay and other compen- 
sation, the services of the gang of young fellows 
to which X belonged. On one occasion he 
failed to reward them for their work, and in 
other ways treated them so shabbily as to 
make them very angry, more especially X, who 
was their leader. There was no way to pay 
him off until the next election; but they de- 
termined to break his influence utterly then, 
and as the best method for doing this they 
decided to “ vote as far away from him” as 
possible, or, in other words, to strain every 
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nerve to secure the election of all the candi- 
dates most opposed to those whom Larry fa- 
yored. After due consultation, it was thought 
that this could be most surely done by sup- 
porting the Republican ticket. Most of the 
other bodies of young laborers, or, indeed, of 
young roughs, made common cause with X 
and his friends. Everything was kept very 
quiet until election day, neither Larry nor 
the few Republicans having an inkling of what 
was going on. It was a rough district, and 
usually the Republican booths were broken 
up and their ballot-distributers driven off 
early in the day ; but on this occasion, to the 
speechless astonishment of everybody, things 
went just the other way. The Republican bal- 
lots were distributed most actively, the oppos- 
ing workers were bribed, persuaded, or fright- 
ened away, all means fair and foul were tried, 
and finally there was almost a riot,—the out- 
come being that the Republicans actually ob- 
tained a majority in a district where they had 
never before polled ten per cent. of the total 
vote. Such a phenomenon attracted the at- 
tention of the big Republican leaders, who 
after some inquiry found it was due to X. To 
show their gratitude and to secure so useful 
an ally permanently (for this was before the 
daysof civil-service reform), they procured him 
a lucrative place in the New York Post-office ; 
and he, in turn, being a man of natural parts, 
at once seized the opportunity, set to work to 
correct the defects of his early education, and 
is now what I have described him to be. 


BOSS METHODS. 


A POLITICIAN who becomes an influential 
local leader or boss is, of course, always one 
with a genuine talent for intrigue and organi- 
zation. He owes much of his power to the 
rewards he is able to dispense. Not only does 
he procure for his supporters positions in the 
service of the state or city,— such as the cus- 
tom-house, sheriff’s office, etc.,— but he is also 
able to procure positions for many on horse 
railroads, the elevated roads, quarry works, etc. 
Great corporations are peculiarly subject tothe 
attacks of demagogues, and they find it greatly 
to their interest to be on good terms with the 
leader in each district who controls the vote 
of the assemblyman and alderman; and 
therefore the former is pretty sure that a let- 
ter of recommendation from him on behalf 
of any applicant for work will receive most 
favorable consideration. The leader also is 
continually helping his henchmen out of diffi- 
culties, pecuniary and otherwise ; hewlends 
them a dollar or two now and then, helps out, 
when possible, such of their kinsmen as get 
into the clutches of the law, gets a hold over 
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such of them as have done wrong and are 
afraid of being exposed, and learns to mix 
bullying judiciously with the rendering of 
service. 

But in addition to all this, the boss owes 
very much of his commanding influence to 
his social relations with various bodies of his 
constituents; and it is his work as well as 
his pleasure to keep these relations up. No 
débutante during her first winter in society has 
a more exacting round of social duties to per- 
form than has a prominent ward politician. In 
every ward there are numerous organizations, 
primarily social in character, but capable of 
being turned to good account politically. ‘The 
Amalgamated Hack-drivers’ Union, the Hiber- 
nian Republican Club, the West Side Young 
Democrats, the Jefferson C. Mullin Picnic 
Association,— there are twenty such bodies as 
these in every district, and with, at any rate, 
the master spirits in each and all it is neces- 
sary for the boss to keep on terms of intimate 
and, indeed, rather boisterous friendship. When 
the Jefferson C. Mullin society goes on a pic- 
nic, the average citizen scrupulously avoids 
its neighborhood; but the boss goes, perhaps 
with his wife, and, moreover, enjoys himself 
heartily, and is hail-fellow-well-met with the 
rest of the picnickers, who, by the way, may 
be by no means bad fellows ; and when elec- 
tion day comes round, the latter, in return, no 
matter to what party they may nominally be- 
long, enthusiastically support their friend and 
guest on social, not political, grounds. The 
boss knows every man in his district who can 
control any number of votes: an influential 
saloon-keeper, the owner of a large livery 
stable, the leader among a set of horse-car 
drivers, a foreman in a machine-shop who has 
a taste for politics,— with all alike he keeps 
up constant and friendly relations, Of course 
this fact does not of itself make the boss a bad 
man; there are several such I could point out 
who are ten times over better fellows than are 
the mild-mannered scholars of timorous vir- 
tue who criticise them. But on the whole the 
qualities tending to make a man a successful 
local political leader under our present condi- 
tions are not apt to be qualities that make 
him serve the public honestly or disinterest 
edly; and in the lower wards, where there 
is a large vicious population, the condition of 
politics is often fairly appalling, and the boss 
is generally a man of grossly immoral public 
and private character, as any one can satisfy 
himself by examining the testimony taken by 
the last two or three legislative committees 
that have investigated the afiairs of New York 
city. Inthese wards many of the social organ- 
izations with which the leaders are obliged to 
keep on good terms are composed of criminals, 
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or of the relatives and associates of criminals. 
The testimony mentioned above showed some 
strange things. | will take at random a few in- 
stances that occur to me at the moment. There 
was one case of an assemblyman who served 
several terms in the Legislature, while his pri- 
vate business was to carry on corrupt negoti- 
ations between the excise commissioners and 
owners of low haunts who wished licenses. The 
president of a powerful semi-political associa- 
tion was by profession a burglar; the man who 
received the goods he stole was an alderman. 
Another alderman was elected while his hair 
was still short from a term in State prison. A 
school trustee had been convicted of embezzle- 
ment, and was the associate of criminals. A 
prominent official in the police department 
was interested in disreputable houses and 
gambling-saloons, and was backed politically 
by their proprietors. 


BEATING THE MACHINE. 


In the better wards the difficulty comes in 
drilling a little sense and energy into decent 
people ; they either do not care to combine 
or else refuse to learn how. In one district we 
did at one time and fora considerable period 
get control of affairs and elect a set of almost 
ideal delegates and candidates to the various 
nominating and legislative bodies, and in the 
end took an absolutely commanding although 
temporary position in State and even in na- 
tional politics. 

This was done by the efforts of some twenty 
or thirty young fellows who devoted a large 
part of their time thoroughly to organizing 
and getting out the respectable vote. The 
moving spirits were all active, energetic men, 
with common sense, whose motives were per- 
fectly disinterested. Some went in from princi- 
ple; others, doubtless, from good-fellowship or 
sheer love of the excitement always attendant 
upon a political struggle. Our success was 
due to our absolute freedom from caste spirit. 
Among our chief workers were a Columbia 
College professor, a crack oarsman from the 
same institution, an Irish quarryman, a mas- 
ter carpenter, a rich young merchant, the 
owner of a small cigar store, the editor of a 
little German newspaper, and a couple of em- 
ployees from the post-office and custom-house, 
who worked directly against their own seem- 
ing interests. One of our important commit- 
tees was composed of a prominent member 
of a Jewish synagogue, of the son of a noted 
Presbyterian clergyman, and of a young 
Catholic lawyer. We won some quite remark- 
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able triumphs, for the first time in New York 
politics, carrying primaries against the ma. 
chine, and as the result of our most successfy] 
struggle completely revolutionizing the State 
convention held to send delegates to the Na- 
tional Republican Convention of 1884, and 
returning to that body, for the first and only 
time it was ever done, a solid delegation of 
Independent Republicans. This was done, 
however, by sheer hard work on the part ofa 
score or so of men ; the mass of our good citi- 
zens, even after the victories which they had 
assisted in winning, understood nothing about 
how they were won. Many of them actually 
objected to organizing, apparently having a 
confused idea that we could always win by 
what one of their number called a “ sponta. 
neous uprising,” to which a quiet young 
fellow in our camp grimly responded that he 
had done a good deal of political work in his 
day, but that he never in his life had worked 
so hard and so long as he did to get up the 
“spontaneous ” movement in which we were 
then engaged. 
CONCLUSIONS. 


In conclusion, it may be accepted as a fact, 
however unpleasant, that if steady work and 
much attention to detail are required, ordinary 
citizens, to whom participation in politics is 
merely a disagreeable duty, will always be 
beaten by the organized army of politicians to 
whom it is both duty, business, and pleasure, 
and who are knit together and to outsiders by 
their social relations. On the other hand, 
average citizens do take a spasmodic interest 
in public affairs ; and we should therefore so 
shape our governmental system that the action 
required by the voters should be as simple 
and direct as possible, and should not need 
to be taken any more often than is necessary. 
Governmental power should be concentrated 
in the hands of a very few men, who would 
be so conspicuous that no citizen could help 
knowing all about them; and the elections 
should not come too frequently. Not one 
decent voter in ten will take the trouble an- 
nually to inform himself as to the character 
of the host of petty candidates to be balloted 
for, but he will be sure to know all about the 
mayor, comptroller, etc. It is not to his credit 
that we can only rely, and that without much 
certainty, upon his taking a spasmodic inter- 
est in the government that affects his own 
well-being ; but such is the case, and accord- 
ingly we ought, as far as possible, to have a 
system requiring on his part intermittent and 
not s@#tained action, 

Theodore Roosevelt. 
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THE NEED OF 





DUCATION is in a tran- 
sition state. Systems that 
have come down to us 
from past ages are found 
incapable of meeting the 
wants of the latter part 
of the nineteenth century. 

- Especially is this the case 
in the way in which the young are taught how 
to work. Silently the old plan has passed away, 
and as yet no definite scheme has taken its 
place. Neitherin this country norin Europe can 
the apprenticeship system be said to exist. It 
became the custom in the middle ages to bind 

a lad who wished to learn a trade by a writ- 
tenagreement to some master mechanic, for a 
specified number of years. In consideration 
of the lad’s labor, the master was to care for 
him and teach him a handicraft. This custom 
continued until modern times. During the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth a law was passed 
forbidding any person to work at a trade with- 
out having first served an apprenticeship of 
seven years. Although this law was denounced 
by Adam Smith as tending to form labor mo- 
nopolies, and the courts had decided it did not 
apply to any trade not practiced at the time 
of its enactment, it was not repealed until the 
year 1814. The English and American appren- 
tice laws still provide for indenturing a lad to 
a master mechanic, but such indentures are 
seldom made except by the overseers of the 
poor for pauper lads. An indenture between 
a master plumber of New York and three of 
his “ helpers” was recently published in trade 

journals as a curiosity. The old apprentice- 
ship system perished, not because the inden- 

ture was looked upon as a species of slavery, 
nor because its results were unsatisfactory. It 
perished because the conditions of society un- 
der which it was possible no longer exist. The 
apprentice in former times lived with his mas- 
ter, sat at his table, and worked under his eye. 
For his conduct during his term of service 
and his skill when he became a journeyman, 
his master was responsible. The modern ap- 
prentice is merely a hired boy, who, while 
making himself useful about a workshop, learns 
what he can by observation and practice. If 
he sees the interior of his master’s house, it is 
to do some work in no way connected with 
his trade, and which may not increase tht idea 
of the dignity of labor in the minds of such of 
his associates as are employed in stores or 
offices. In old times skill more than capital 
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made the journeyman into a master. The 
master worked with his men, The more ap- 
prentices he could employ and the more 
thoroughly he could teach them, the greater 
his profit. The act of Elizabeth was intended 
to secure the lad’s labor to the employer, net 
to be a law, as it afterwards became, to limit 
thenumberof workers. The master now rarely 
works at his trade. His time is more profita- 
bly spent in seeking for customers, purchasing 
material, or managing his finances. The work- 
shop is put in charge of a foreman whose 
reputation and wages depend on the amount 
of satisfactory work that can be produced at 
the least cost. The foreman has no time to 
teach lads, and as there is but little profit in 
their untrained labor, does not usually want 
them. There still survives from the old ap- 
prentice system of former days the idea that 
a lad employed in a workshop shall, when he 
becomes a man, be a skilled workman and 
capable of earning a journeyman’s wages. 
This theory fixes a certain amount of respon- 
sibility upon an employer, which he is not 
always willing to incur. Business may increase 
or diminish. At one time many workmen may 
be wanted; at other times few or none. If 
lads are employed with the understanding 
that at the expiration of a certain time they 
are to be converted into skilled workmen, 
there may be times during the customary four 
years of service when there will be nothing 
for them to do. If retained they will be a bur- 
den on the employer; if discharged the lad 
will not unreasonably feel that an agreement 
has been broken. It is not, however, with the 
employer that all the difficulty of learning 
how to work is to be found. The different 
trades are organized into trades-unions, and 
one of the accepted theories of the unions is 
the advantage to be derived from limiting the 
number of workers. Instead of the fact that 
work makes work, that one busy class gives 
employment to other classes, it is assumed 
that there is a certain amount of work 
to be done, and the fewer there are to do 
it the higher wages will be. It is, therefore, 
sought to make each trade into a monopoly, 
and although these efforts have been uniform 
ly unsuccessful, they have marred the lives of 
thousands of young men, andstill continue to 
do so. Such monopolies are not possible, be- 
cause foreign mechanics, attracted by wages 
several times greater than they could earn at 
home, with living but little, if any, dearer, can- 
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not be prevented from crossing the ocean to 
better their condition in life; neither can 
mechanics be prevented from coming to the 
cities from country towns, and as the strength 
of a union depends upon the enrollment of 
nearly all the workmen in the trade the union 
represents, these mechanics are not only in- 
vited to join, but pressure is used to force them 
to do so: Thus, as the exclusive policy of the 
unions is powerless against the stranger, its 
force is directed against city-born young men. 
This term is used because in country towns 
there are no unions, and consequently no op- 
position is made to a lad’s learning a trade, 
if he can find some master workman who 
is willing to employ him. In the country, 
however, the standard of workmanship is not 
so high as it is in cities, and country mechan- 
ics cannot usually compete on even terms with 
city workmen, Under union rules the em- 
ployer is usually allowed from two to four 
lads, the term of service being from four to 
five years, This does not allow an employer 
to graduate under the most favorable circum- 
stances more than one skilled workman each 
year, As there are not many employers even 
in the largest cities in any one trade, and, as 
already stated, some do not want young men, 
it becomes a matter of no small difficulty to 
learn how to work. So it often happens that 
although a lad may be willing to work and 
may have strong predilections for certain 
kinds of work, he is more likely to meet with 
rebuff than encouragement, His first lesson 
in life teaches him that he has been born into 
a world where there is nothing for him to do. 
This lesson as he grows older he will unlearn. 
He will discover he was standing in a busy 
market-place, importuning the crowds to buy 
when he had nothing to sell. He was willing 
to do anything ; there was nothing he knew 
how to do. 

The old apprentice system is not likely to 
be revived. The life of the system was the 
personal supervision of the master, which the 
lad cannot have again, It may be for the in- 
terest of the master mechanic to train good 
workmen, but itis not his duty. The attempt 
to teach any large number of lads would be 
troublesome, even if permission could be ob- 
tained from the unions. The workmen of the 
future must learn how to work before they 
seek employment. All professional men do 
this. What scientific schools are to the en- 
gineer and architect, what the law school and 
the medical college are to the lawyer and the 
physician, or what the business college is to 
the clerk, the trade school must be to the 
future mechanic. 

Manual instruction in schools especially 
designed for the purpose is not a new thing. 


Its rapid development in modern times is due 
less to the decay of the apprenticeship sys. 
tem than to the discovery that without such 
instruction the trades themselves were deteri- 
orating. ‘Transmitting a handicraft from man 
to boy carries with it wrong as well as right 
ideas. The practice of a trade may be taught; 
the theory on which that practice is based 
may be forgotten. The tendency of all shops 
is to subdivide work. A boy learns how to 
do one thing, and is kept at it. He has no 
chance to learn his trade. Trade schools first 
came to be regarded as important to the wel. 
fare of the state on the continent of Europe 
about the middle of the last century. In 
England, as in this country, they are of more 
recent origin. The report of the Royal Com. 
missioners on Technical Instruction, London, 
1884, shows not only the extent of technical 
instruction in European countries, but the 
value that is placed upon it by the people. 
This report gives descriptions of schools for 
the building trades, for weaving in wool and 
silk, for iron-work, furniture, clock and watch 
making, pottery, for the making of beer and 
sugar, indeed for almost every industry in 
which men and women are engaged. Many 
of these European schools, both those for 
general instruction in the mechanic arts and 
for special trades, are on a magnificent scale. 
At the Imperial Technical School at Moscow 
the annual expenses are $140,000 per annum. 
The Technical School at Verviers, in Belgium, 
chiefly a school for weaving and dyeing, was 
built at a cost of $100,000, the annual ex- 
penses being upwards of $13,000. The 
Chamber of Commerce of Crefeld, in Prussia, 
a town of 83,000 inhabitants, having reported 
that the silk industry was languishing because 
of the superiority of the French training- 
schools, an establishment costing $210,000 
was begun, to which the state contributed 
$137,000 and the municipality $60,000, the 
remainder being raised by subscription. ‘This 


town exports upwards of twenty millions of 


dollars of silk products, nearly all of which 
goes to England and the United States. At 
Chemnitz, in Saxony, now the rival of Not- 
tingham in the hosiery business, and also the 
center of an iron industry, is a technical school 
which costs $400,000. The report referred to 
says there is not a manufacturer in Chemnitz 
whose son, assistant, or foreman has not at- 
tended this school. At Hartman’s locomotive 
works in the same town, employing nearly 
three thousand men, all the boys between 
fourteen and sixteen years of age are obliged 
to attend the technical school. To allow suf- 
ficient time to do so, their hours of labor ter- 
minate at four o’clock in the afternoon twice 
each week. 
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At Arco, in the Austrian Tyrol, the found- 
ing of a small school with one teacher to 
give instruction in the manufacture of those 
articles in olive-wood which find so ready a 
sale to travelers, developed an important in- 
dustry, orders being now filled from all parts 
of Northern Italy and from America. ‘The 
city of Paris maintains a school on the Boule- 
vard de la Villette for workers in wood and 
iron. Full wages are obtained, it is claimed, 
by the graduates from this school. A similar 
school is maintained in Paris by the Roman 
Catholic Church, with the idea of combating 
the irreligious sentiments of Parisian workmen. 
Besides the technical schools in various parts 
of France, free evening lectures are given in 
the iarge towns onscientific subjects connected 
VoL. XXXIII.— 12. 
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with the trades. In Sweden, according to a 
report made by Professor Ordway to the 
Massachusetts State Board of Education, 
there are about three hundred schools where 
manual instruction in the for 
wood and iron work is given. As a curiosity 
of technical education, it may be mentioned 
that in Ireland the Royal Agricultural Society 
maintains a model perambulating dairy, which, 
mounted on wheels, is drawn from village to 
village, the inhabitants being invited to wit- 
ness the most approved methods of making 
butter and managing a dairy. In England 
the subject of technical education is now at 
tracting much attention. A very fine school 
for apprentices has recently been completed 
by the city and guilds of London, and these 


use of tools 








86 THE 
guilds also encourage technical education by 
subsidies to schools in different parts of the 
kingdom. 

Some idea of the need of instruction in 
the mechanic arts in the United States was 
probably present in the minds of the Senators 
and Representatives when the Land Grant 
Act of 1862 was passed. A clause in this act 
reads as follows: “'The leading object shall 
be, without excluding scientific and classical 





PREACHER AND PUPIL 

studies, and including military tactics, to teach 
such branches of learning as are related to 
agriculture and the mechanic arts in such 
manner as the States may respectively pre- 
scribe, in order to promote the liberal and 
practical education of the industrial classes in 
the several pursuits and professions of life.” 
The report of the Secretary of the Interior, 
on Industrial Education, 1882, gives a list of 
forty-two different schools and colleges in 
various parts of the union which owe their 
existence to this land grant. Most of these 
are agricultural and engineering colleges. The 
words in the act in regard to teaching such 
branches of learning as are related to the 
mechanic arts being usually interpreted to 
mean instruction in the use of carpenter’s and 
machinist’s tools. Of these land grant schools, 
the best known are the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of ‘Technology in Boston and the ramp- 
ton Institute at Hampton, Virginia. Each of 
these illustrates an interesting experiment in 
industrial education. The Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology might properly be 
called a school for foremen, as its grad- 
uates can be found superintending indus- 
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trial establishments all over the United th 
States. The pupil in weaving, for instance, is w 
required to design or copy a pattern, and then be 
work it out on the loom. In molding he in 
makes a drawing, models the wooden pattern th 
from it, and casts the pattern in the metal, mi 
The course of instruction is four years,— In 
mathematics, chemistry, history, and the mod- sh 
ern languages forming a part of the educa- are 
tional scheme. Hampton Institute was founded af 
by General S. C. Armstrong as a normal it 
school for colored teachers. General Arm- lor 
strong, while serving as a staff-officer at Fort the 
Monroe, during the war, was brought in for 
contact with the fugitive slaves who took pal 
refuge at the fort. When slavery was abol- to 
ished, and four millions of men, women, and be 
children became the wards of the nation, Ar 
General Armstrong conceived the idea that whi 
they could best be educated and civilized by the inst 
aid of their own people. It was as necessary lad: 
to teach this vast multitude who had never bes 
been beyond the sound of a master’s voice ten 
how to work for themselves, and how to care don 
for themselves, as it was to teach them to cou 
read andwrite. Manual instruction was there- by 1 
fore a necessity at the Hampton Institute. I 
The male graduates were to be leaders on the and 
farm or in the workshop as well as teachers. the 
mea 


The female graduates were to be capable of 
cooking, sewing, or caring for the sick. How 
thoroughly and successfully this scheme has 
been carried out need not be stated here. 
Another type of the industrial school is to be | 
found in the Worcester (Mass.) Free Institute. | 
At this institution three and a half years of gen- 

eral education is combined with instruction in 

mechanical engineering, in carpentering, and 

in machinist’s work, This school more nearly | 
approaches the trade school, as many of its f 
graduates are returned as “journeymen me | 
chanics.” The Worcester school was founded | 
by private liberality. Without such aid, it 
may be added, neither the Massachusetts In- | 
stitute of Technology nor Hampton Institute J 
could have reached its present usefulness. In | 
the European technical schools provision is | 
made for instructing young men already 

the trades by a course specially adapted to J 
their wants. In this country this important J 
branch of industrial education has received & 
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THE NEED OF 
the Baltimore and Ohio, have shown not only 
~ it it is possible to do, but how much can 
at a trifling cost for the young men 
in the employ of great corporations. Beyond 
this short list, little has been done to supple- 
ment shop-work with systematic instruction, 
In the Baltimore and Ohio R. R. Company’s 
shops at Baltimore five hundred young men 
are employed. ‘They are placed in charge of 
a graduate of the Stevens Institute whose duty 
it is to see that they are not employed too 
long at one kind of work, He can change 
their work as often as it may scem desirable 
for their future interests. He « also take 
parties of them from their work at any time 
to explain to them the machinery they may 
be engaged upon or may see around them, 
A neat building has been erected for their use, 
which contains a library and class-rooms for 
instruction in mechanics and drawing. The 
lads are required to wear a uniform, which, 
besides giving them a jaunty appearance, 
tends to habits of personal neatness. What is 
done by the Baltimore and Ohio R. R. Co. 
could be done in any manufacturing town 
by the union of a few large employers. 

The difference between manual instruction 
and trade instruction is not always clear in 
the public mind. By manual instruction is 
meant teaching a lad how to handle certain 


be done 
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ever having held a tool in his hands. Man 
ual training-schools are meant to make a lad 
handy ; trade schools to make him proficient 
in some one art by which he can earn a liv 
ing. Manual instruction has already been in 
corporated in the public school systems ot 
Boston and Philadelphia. ‘The New York 
Board of Education has maintained for sey 
eral years a workshop at the Free College 
It now proposes to open schools all over the 
city where boys and girls will be taught to 
use their hands. A great impression was made 
last spring by the exhibition, held by the 
Industrial Education Association of New 
York, of children’s handiwork, and the 
different methods of teaching them how to 
work, Not only was it shown what varied 
and excellent work little fingers could do, 
but school-teachers and superintendents came 
to testify that the brain-work was benefited 
by the hand-work. 

Admitting that trade education is practica- 
ble and that it is advisable both for the pur 
pose of giving young men an opportunity to 
learn how to work and to keep the trades 
from deteriorating, it may be well to consider 
how such education can best be adapted to 
the wants of the American people. 

In most of the foreign trade the 
technical instruction is combined with a gen- 
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tools, usually carpenter’s and blacksmith’s 
tools, for the purpose of de veloping his hands 
and arms, prec isely as other lessons are given to 
develop his observation or his memory. This is 
hot teaching a trade, although it would render 
the work of the trade school much easier. A 
lad who has gone through a course of manual 
instruc tion at a school would be more like ly to 
be a better mechanic than one who had reached 
seventeen or eighteen years of age without 


eral education, the course ext nding Over Sev- 
eral years. This system is followed at 
the Hampton Institute, at the Indian school 


also 


at Carlisle Barracks, at the Worcester Free 
Institute, and at the reformatories and asy lums 
in this country where trades are taught. Ex 


cept in special cases there seems no need 
of combining instruction in the trades with 
a general education. It is duplicating the 
work of the public schools and adding greatly 
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to the cost of industrial education. A lad can 
hardly be taught and boarded, even at a school 
or college which is liberally endowed, for less 
than two hundred and fifty dollars per annum. 
For a four-years’ course this would be a thou- 
sand dollars, and to this sum must be added 
the cost of clothing, traveling expenses, etc. 
Such schools would be beyond the reach of 
those who are likely to lay brick, cut stone, 
or work at any of the mechanic arts. A sim- 
pler, shorter, more economical course of in 
struction is wanted for the future mechanic. 
It must be remembered that although the 
law requires the parent to support the child, 
it is an established custom that after a certain 
age the child shall in some way contribute to 
the family support. No system of trade in- 
struction will be successful that does not rec og 
nize this fact. From eighteen to twenty years 
would seem to be the best age to enter a trade 
school. The lad is then old enough to know 


what sort of work he likes and for what his 
strength is adapted. As regards the amount 
of instruction given, it would be wisest not to 
attempt to graduate first-class journeymen. 
That it is possible to do so in many trades 
there need be no doubt, but it would appear 
to be better to ground a young man thor- 
oughly in the science and practice of the 
trade he has chosen, and leave the speed and 
experience that comes from long practice to be 
acquired at real work after leaving the school. 
Such a system would be more economical, as 
by it the cost of teaching and the waste 
of material would be greatly lessened. ‘This 
probation course, as the time spent between 
leaving the trade school and becoming 4 
skilled workman might be called, need not be 
long. Six months will suffice in most trades. 
Young men who begin work in this way 
are likely to get on better with their fellow- 
workmen than if taught entirely at a school, 
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BUILDING PIERS IN THE BRICKLAYING ROOM, 


and they will understand better how to ac- 
commodate themselves to different situations. 
Trade schools should not be free. ‘They will 
be best appreciated when an entrance fee is 
required, Lawyers, physicians, engineers, ar- 
chitects, and clerks are expected to pay for 
their instruction, and there is no need to treat 
mechanics as objects of charity; neither do 
they desire it. 

At the Hampton and Worcester schools 
the work of the pupil yields a revenue. At 
Hampton, « ontrary to the usual experience, a 
student's labor has been found to be of suffi- 
cient value to pay for his board and tuition. 
When the course of instruction at a trade 
school is short, it is best not to seek for any 
return from the pupil’s work. ‘The same temp- 
tation, otherwise, will exist as in the shop, of 
putting a lad at what he can do best instead 
of teaching him what he knows least about. 
lhe pupil’s future is of more consequence 


than the material that may be wasted. Ina 
well-organized trade school the waste is not 
a serious item, as the same material can be 
used many times. 

In the belief that the most practical system 
was a combination of the trade school and 
the shop, of grounding young men thoroughly 
in the science and practice of a trade at the 
school, and leaving them to acquire speed of 
workmanship and experience at real work after 
their course of instruction was finished, the 
New York Trade Schools on First Avenue, 
between Sixty-seventh and Sixty-eighth streets, 
from which the accompanying engravings were 
made, were opened in the autumn of 1881, 
The schools were designed to aid those who 
were in the trades by affording them facilities 
to become skilled workmen not possible in the 
average workshop, and to enable young men 
not in the trades to make their labor of suffi- 
cient value to secure work and to become 
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skilled workmen in a short period after leaving 
the schools. ‘The instruction was given on 
three evenings each week from November un 
til April. Skilled mechanics were employed 
as teachers. How much it would be possible 
to teach during that limited time was unknown, 
neither were there any means to ascertain what 
effect the instruction received at the schools 
would have on the young man’s success in life. 
Instruction was given the first season in two 





A FRESCO-PAINTER. 


trades, plumbing and fresco-painting. The 
charge for instruction was made nominal to 
induce attendance. ‘Twenty young men joined 
the plumbing class, about two-thirds of whom 
were in the trade as plumbers’ “ helpers,” and 
thirteen joined the fresco class. Of this num- 
ber one-third dropped off during the winter. 
The schools have now completed their fifth 
season, ‘The attendance has increased from 
thirty-three the first season to three hundred 
and four the fifth season. The charges have 
been increased to a sum which it is hoped 
will ultimately meet the expenses of the schools. 
Instruction is now given in plumbing, fresco- 
painting, bricklaying, stone-cutting, plaster 
ing, carpentry, wood-carving, and gas-fitting. 
A class in pattern-making was abandoned for 
lack of support. Those who came to the 
schools from workshops surprised their em 
ployers and comrades by their suddenly ac- 
quired skill. ‘Those who came to learn a trade 
have usually found work, ‘There is a record 
at the schools of many of this latter class, who, 
to use the expression of more than one of 
them, owe their success in life to having joined 
the schools. Serious difficulties have to be 
encountered in obtaining work on account of 


trades-union rules, but these difficulties have 
not been found to be insurmountable. 

As the time spent at the schools is short, 
the instruction is given on a prescribed course. 
Each pupil is required to begin at the be 
ginning and is advanced as rapidly as his 
proficiency will allow. Although the classes 
are kept as muchas possible on the same work, 
no one is allowed to leave his work until he 
can do it well. Progress is necessarily rapid. 
A skilled workman is constantly on hand to 
show how the work should be done and ex- 
plain why one method is right and another 
wrong. Attention is also given to the way a 
lad stands and how he holds his tools. An 
awkward habit once contracted is not easily 
overcome. On two occasions additions were 
made to the schools by the bricklaying class. 
The work was done at the termination of the 
regular course of instruction, the young men 
being paid in proportion tothe number of bricks 
laid. ‘This practice was found to be of so much 
value that the evening instruction for the 
bricklayers is now supplemented by two weeks’ 
day work. The brick-work of three stores and 
a large apartment-house has also been almost 
entirely done by trade school young men. 
Better or more conscientious work it would 
be difficult to find. ‘Those young men who are 
old enough to do a full day’s work usually 
get from one-third to one-half a day’s wages 
on leaving the schools, and full wages in from 
six to eighteen months afterwards. Thus it 
seems to be proved that a course of carefully 
arranged instruction on three evenings each 
week for a term of not quite six months, puts 
it in the power of any young man to learn 
how to work. He no longer need beg the 
employer to teach him. He stands in the la 
bor market with something to sell. 

Although the system followed at the New 
York ‘Trade Schools could perhaps be im- 
proved, it has the merit of giving those who 
are likely to attend such schools what they 
want. Many well-meant schemes have failed 
because this point was overlooked. A longer 
course would be better; indeed, some young 
men lengthen their term of instruction by la- 
boring two seasons, but to many, and often to 
the best, even a single season 1s a heavy tax 
on their strength. ‘To work all day for a 
present living, and then to begin again and 
work during the evening to acquire the skill 
necessary to obtain a living in the future, re- 
quires no small amount of energy and sell- 
denial. Work in the shop ceases at six o'clock. 
Work at the school can hardly begin later 
than seven. This leaves one hour only for 
food, for rest, and for travel. The young men 
at the New York Trade Schools come from 
all parts of New York, from Brooklyn, Hobo- 
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ken, and Jersey City. Some have come from 
Staten Island, Newark, and Orange. Between 
two and three hundred young men thus as- 
sembled to learn how to work, and who have 
paid their hard-earned money for the privilege, 
may almost be said to form an impressive 
sight. These young men are employed in 
offices and stores, in mills and workshops, and 
at the various occupations for which boy labor 
is needed, but which have no future for the 
man. During the five winters the schools 
have been open, no rude or profane word has 
been heard within their walls. The young 
men are attentive to their instructors, and 
although often inconveniently crowded, are 
courteous to each other. Costly tools are 
scattered about, but they are cared for as if 
they belonged to those who use them. If 
they are fair specimens of a class which com- 
prises fully two-thirds of the young men of 
this city, New York has reason to be proud of 
her sons, 

It is often said that American parents are 
not desirous of having their children learn 
trades. ‘The mothers, perhaps, may be re- 
sponsible for this idea. The present custom 
of requiring a lad to work for four or five 
years before becoming a journeyman neces- 
Sitates his beginning at an early age. Pla 


ing boys during ten hours a day with men of 
whose antecedents nothing is known is un 
doubtedly objectionable. Although less evil 
comes from it than is usually supposed, still 
injury may be done which a careful parent 
would guard against. A trade school not only 
avoids any danger of this kind, but it gives 
the parent an Opportunity to ascertain for 
what sort of work the boy is suited. As it is 
now, the lad may work for several years at 
a trade and then find he has no taste for it. 
New places are not easily found; to change 
his trade may be impossible. He becomes a 
poor workman without interest or heart in his 
work. Six months at a trade school would be 
time well spent if it only taught the lad for 
what work he is fitted. 

Could the opposition of the trades-union 
to young men learning trades be overcome, 
a great source of wealth would be opened to 
those now approaching manhood. ‘This op 
position comes almost entirely from foreign- 
born workmen. ‘The effect of their policy is a 
matter of indifference to them. Unlike the 
American, the foreigner cares but little for 
the future. He looks only to the number of 
dollars it is possible to extract for a day’s 
work. He willingly surrenders his liberty and 
hisjudgment to his union officers. ‘Tokeep their 





92 
places, these officers must be able to force 
the employers to obey the unionrules. They 
not only believe in the advantages to be 
derived from limiting the number of work- 
ers, but they fear that if many lads are 
allowed to work, the employer, with the aid 
of his apprentices, can withstand a strike. 
This fear is as groundless as the theory of 
the benefit of trade monopolies is mistaken. 
Skilled work can only be done economic- 
ally by skilled workmen. The master me- 
chanics put but a small value on boy labor. 
Even the Chicago Master Plumbers, in 
their effort to educate their “helpers,” do 
not make it easier to enter the trade. The 
Journeymen Stone-cutters’ Union is the‘ 
only union in New York which has shown 
any interest in the welfare of young men. 
The Journeymen Plumbers’ Union lately 
passed a resolution which, if acquiesced in 
by the Master Plumbers’ Association, will 
prevent three out of every four of the young men 
now learning the plumbing trade in this city 
from becoming mechanics. Until lately, the 
right of a man to follow any honest calling he 
may see fit, provided he does not violate the 
laws, has not been questioned, This right is 
now being reasserted, It is not the province 
of any body of men, certainly not of any self- 
constituted organization, to decide who or 
how many shall be allowed to work. No 
legislature is intrusted with such power. If a 
trade needs protection, it can be obtained in 
a legal manner. Lawyers and physicians seek 
to guard their professions and the public from 
incompetent men by legal enactments. The 
law requiring the examination and licensing 
of journeymen plumbers in the cities of New 
York and Brooklyn was intended to protect 
the public from ignorant workmen, Its provis- 
ions, with slight alterations, could be made 
to apply to any trade. ‘The higher the stand- 
ard of workmanship is made by which admis- 
sion to a trade could be procured, the better 
for the trade and the public. Such a system 
would be better than “ cards of protection” 
obtained by favor or by purchase. “ An equal 
chance and no favor” are not idle words to 
the American mind. Mechanics did not in- 
vent their trades, they have no proprietary 
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rights in 

them. Some 
trades have 
been handed 
down from re- 
mote antiquity. 
Some have deterio- 
rated instead of im- on 
proving. Roman masonry was better than our 
own. In metal-work we do not excel the me- 
chanics of the middle ages. Furniture of the 
time of Louis XVI. is preserved in art collec- 
tions for its elegance and the beauty of its work- 
manship. ‘Thedemand for skilled labor all over 
the United States far exceeds the supply. ‘lo 
such work city-born young men are admi- 
rably adapted. They are handy, quick, and 
generally well educated. ‘They should not 
only supply the home demand, but the de- 
mand which comes from villages that are 
becoming towns, and towns that in a few 
years will be cities. A thorough knowledge 
of a trade often yields its possessor, if he 
works but two hundred days in the year, an 
income equal to that received from twenty 
thousand dollars invested in government 
bonds. Is this harvest to be reaped by the 
stranger and the foreigner, or are our own 
people to have a share ? 
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THE HUNDREDTH MAN.* 


BY FRANK R. STOCKTON, 


Author of “ Rudder Grange,” “The Lady, or the Tiger ?”” “The Late Mrs. Null,” ete. 


I. 


N one of the liveliest portions of a 
very lively metropolitan street 
a was situated the popular resort 
known as Vatoldi’s. It was a 
restaurant which owed its exten- 
sive patronage to the inducements 
it offered to persons of refined 
tastes and moderate purses, It was in a shop- 
ping district, and from early breakfast-time 
until a very iate dinner or supper hour, Va- 
toldi’s seemed never to be without customers, 
and John People seemed always to be behind 
the little desk near the entrance of the long 
and handsome room. In fact he was not 
always there, because shis manifold duties 
required his presence in a great many places, 
but if a customer looked up from his meal 
and did not see John at his ordinary post, 
he would be very likely to see him there the 
next time he looked up, and thus an impres- 
sion was produced on the minds of patrons 
similar to the impression given by the juggler 
who makes one believe that because an ob- 
ject has been in one place a great many times 
it is always there. 

John People was a young man of a vigorous 
and rotund figure, with a slightly upturned 
hose, very light-brown hair brushed smoothly 
on his well-rounded head, and a general ex- 
pression of sad good humor combined with 
sleepless perspicacity. Dutiful resignation to 
his lot raised his eyebrows and slightly 
wrinkled his forehead, but his wide open eyes 
gazed steadily on the business in hand as if 
they had nothing to do with the future or 
with retrospection, no matter how the brow 
might choose to occupy itself. 

here was about John an air of strong in- 
dependence associated with a kindly willing- 
hess, which made it a pleasant thing to watch 
him as he attended to his varied duties. He was 
the chief man and manager at Vatoldi’s, and 
although the cooks cooked, the waiters waited, 
and the little boy opened the door for the 
ladies, as they had been taught to cook, wait, 
and open, they all appeared to act under 
John’s personal direction, as if they had been 
an orchestra moved by a conductor's baton. 

€ was not the owner of the establishment, 

VoL, XXXIII.—13. * Copyright, 1886, by Frank 


and yet he was the only visible head, Early 
in the morning he went to the markets and 
selected the most desirable meats and vege- 
tables. He personally inspected the commod- 
ities of grocers and fruiterers, and he brought 
a keen investigation to bear upon the neces- 
sary supplies of wines and malt liquors. All 
expenditures were made by him, and all re- 
ceipts went into his money drawer, and were 
daily deposited by him in a neighboring bank. 
But, although he thus stood at the head of 
affairs, there seemed to be nothing which 
John was unwilling to do. If a truck arrived 
with some heavy merchandise, John would 
put his hat upon his smoothly brushed locks, 
and, with a slightly rolling yet energetic step, 
would proceed to the sidewalk and give what 
directions might be needed, even sometimes 
lending a very strong hand to a piece of difficult 
lifting or lowering. The moment this duty 
was done he would step vigorously back to 
his post, hang up his hat, leaving his locks as 
smoothly brushed as ever, and be ready again 
to receive the money of his customers. There 
was a young man who acted as cashier during 
his superior’s occasional absences from the 
desk, but nearly all the money that went into 
the till passed directly through John People’s 
hands, 

Vatoldi’s was a remarkably well-ordered 
establishment ; its viands, its service, and its 
general equipment were all of the best; and 
yet its prices were extremely reasonable. To 
combine the advantages of the two classes of 
restaurants gencrally found in American cities 
seemed to be the moving principle of John 
People’s mind. To dine or lunch well at Va- 
toldi’s, one did not need to bring a friend 
with him to share the expense and help eat 
a supply of food over-abundant for one per- 
son. Instead of that, one had enough, paid 
not too much, and went away with pocket 
and stomach equally satisfied. There was 
nothing, however, in the aspect of Vatoldi’s 
to suggest the ordinary cheap American res- 
taurant. There were no shelves filled with 
tin cans and bottles, no tables spread with 
pies and cakes. Everything was in tasteful 
order, and placards of any kind were totally 
tabooed. Even on the outer front one read 
but the words, above the plate-glass door: 

R. Stockton. All rights reserved. 
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“ VATOLDI 

BREAKFAST AND DINING Rooms.” 

Yet there was not a total absence of dis- 
play of viands. After the fashion common to 
English hostelries, a large round table stood 
near the center of the room, on which were 
set out huge cold joints, poultry, and game, 
in order that such persons who knew, or sup- 
posed they knew, exactly what they liked to 
eat, could say to the waiter, “ Cut me a slice 
from here, orthere,” or, “* Let me have the liver 
wing of that fowl.” It was surprising with 
what faithfulness the clear eyes of John Peo- 
ple, looking out from under his resigned brow, 
kept themselves upon these details. 

It was towards the end of May, and the 
weather was getting to be very pleasant for 
outdoor life, and it was about one o’clock in 
the day,—an hour at which the thought of 
Vatoldi’s began to be very pleasant to a great 
many people,— when there walked into the 
already well-filled room a tall gentleman, who 
took his seat at a small table at the extreme 
upper end of the room. As he walked slowly 
up the whole extent of the apartment, his 
glossy hat held carefully in one hand, while 
the other carried his silver-mounted cane, 
most of the people seated at the tables looked 
up at him as he passed ; and he, in turn, gazed 
from side to side with such particularity that 
his eyes fell upon every person in the room, 
to many of whom he bowed, or rather nodded, 
with a certain stiffened graciousness that was 
peculiarly a manner of his own. This gentle- 
man was a regular habitué of Vatoldi’s, and 
was a personage so very well known in the 
metropolis that he seldom entered an assem- 
bly of any size in which he did nat meet some 
one with whom he was acquainted. His name 
was Mr. Stull, or, as signed by himself, J. 
Weatherby Stull. He was not only tall, but 
large, bony, and heavy. His clothes were of 
a costly quality, and had the appearance of 
being quite new. He had a good deal of 
watch-chain, and wore several heavy rings. 
His manner was grave and even solemn, but, 
when occasion required it, he would endeavor 
to produce upon the minds of his inferiors the 
impression that there were moments when they 
need not look up to J. Weatherby Stull. This 
was a concession which he deemed due from 
himself to mankind. 

Mr. Stull was a very rich man, and his 
business operations were of various kinds. He 
was president of a bank; he was a large 
owner and improver of real estate, and it was 
generally understood that he had money in- 
vested in several important enterprises. He 
lived with his family, in a handsome house, 
in a fashionable quarter of the city, and his 


household affairs were conducted with as much 
state as he considered compatible with repub- 
lican institutions. 

In addition to his other occupations, Mr. 
Stull was the proprietor of Vatoldi’s, but this 
fact was known to no one in the world but 
himself and John People. 

This establishment, which he had owned 
for many years, had been placed, upon the 
death of the former manager, in the charge 
of John People. John was a young man to 
hold such a responsible position, but Mr. Stull 
had known him from a boy and felt that he 
could trust him. Mr. Stull was a very good 
judge of the quality of subordinates, especially 
in a business of this kind. Those who gave 
John People credit for keeping such an ex- 
cellent restaurant, and even those who sup- 
posed that the never-to-be-seen Vatoldi might 
sometimes help him with advice, gave the 
young man entirely too much credit. He was 
capable, quick-sighted, willing, and honest, 
but he seldom did anything of importance 
which had not been planned and ordered by 
Mr. Stull. 

This gentleman was, in fact, one of the best 
restaurant keepers ir the world. His habits 
of thought, his qualities of mind, all combined 
to make him nearly perfect in this vocation. 
Every day, after John had made his deposit 
at Mr. Stull’s bank, he went into the president's 
private room and had a talk with him. If 
anybody noticed his entrance it was supposed 
that the young man was consulting with Mr. 
Stull in regard to the investment of his profits. 
But nothing of this kind ever took place. 
John had no share in the business and no 
profits, and the conversation turned entirely 
upon beef, lamb, mutton, early shad, and veg- 
etables, and the most minute details of the 
management of Vatoldi’s kitchen and dining 
and breakfast room. Every afternoon John 
received careful directions as to what he was 
to buy, what dishes he was to have prepared, 
and, in general, what he was to do on the 
following day. On the following day he did 
all this, and Vatoldi’s was the most popular 
resort of its kind in the city. 

But, notwithstanding the fact that in the 
management ofhisrestaurant Mr. Stull showed 
a talent of the highest order, and notwith- 
standing the fact that his present wealth was 
founded on the profits of this establishment, 
and that its continued success was the source 
of higher pride and satisfaction than the suc- 
cess of any other of his enterprises, he would 
not, on any account, have it known that he was 
the proprietor of Vatoldi’s. His sense of pet 
sonal dignity and the position of himself and 
family in society positively forbade that the 


world should know that J. Weatherby Stull 
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was the keeper of a restaurant. He had 
thought, at times, of cutting loose from this 
dangerous secret and selling Vatoldi’s; but 
there were many objections to this plan. He 
did not wish to lose the steady income the 
business gave him, an income that could al- 
ways be depended upon, no matter what the 
condition of stocks and real estate; he did 
not wish to give up the positive pleasure which 
the management of the establishment afforded 
him; and he felt that it would be a hazardous 
thing to attempt to sell the business without 
betraying his connection with it. 

So Vatoldi’s went on, and Mr. Stull’s posi- 
tion went up, and John People’s honor and 
vigilance, the rock on which they both rested, 
were always to be depended upon. 

Mr. Stull always took his luncheon at Va- 
toldi’s, and he believed that the fact of his 
being a constant patron of the establishment 
was one cause of its popularity. Ifa man in 
his high position took his meals there, other 
people of fashion and position would be likely 
to do the same. 

“T like Vatoldi’s,” he would say to his 
friends, “ because you can get as good a meal 
there as at any of the high-priced fancy places, 
without having to pay for any nonsense and 
frippery. Of course the extra cost of taking 
my meals at one of these fashionable restau- 
rants would make very little difference to me 
now, but I should never have reached the posi- 
tion in which I at present find myself if I had 
not always made it a point to get the worth 
of my money. And, besides, it’s a sensible 
place. They give you steel knives for your 
meats, and keep the silvered ones for fish and 
fruit, just as it’s done in high-toned English 
society. And you are waited on by men who 
look like clean waiters, and not like dirty gen- 
tlemen.” 

As on this fine May afternoon Mr. Stull sat 
at his meal, which was the best the place af- 
forded, for in every way he liked to set a good 
example to those around him, his eyes con- 
tinually traversed the length and breadth of 
the room ; and had there been anything out 
of the way John People would have heard of 
it that afternoon when he came to the bank. 
While he was thus engaged, a coupé, drawn 
by a pair of small sorrel horses, with tails 
trimmed in English fashion, stopped before 
Vatoldi’s, anda handsomely dressed young lady 
got out and entered the restaurant. Mr. Stull’s 
eyes brightened a little at this incident, and 
he looked about to see if other people had 
hoticed the entrance of the new-comer. The 
young lady was his oldest daughter, and he 
had always encouraged his family to come to 
Vatoldi’s whenever they happened to be shop- 
ping at lunch time. He did not think it wise 


to say so, but he liked them to come in a 
carriage. Whenever bad weather gave him an 
excuse, he always came in a carriage himself. 
Nothing would have pleased him better than 
to have the street in front of Vatoldi’'s blocked 
by waiting carriages. 

The entrance of Miss Stull had not been more 
quickly and earnestly noticed by her father than 
by John People. The eyes of that young man 
were fixed upon her from the moment she 
leaned forward to open the carriage door until 
she had been conducted to an advantageous 
vacant table. ‘This was not near the one oc- 
cupied by her father, for the young lady did 
not care to walk so far into the room as that. 

In a refrigerator, near his little desk, John 
kept, under his own charge, certain cuts 
of choice meats which he handed out to be 
cooked for those customers who had specific 
tastes in regard to such things. In one corner 
of this refrigerator John kept a little plate 
on which always reposed a brace of especially 
tender lamb chops, a remarkably fine sweet- 
bread, or some other dainty of the kind. 
When Miss Stull happened to come in, the 
waiter was always immediately instructed to 
say that they had that day some very nice 
chops or sweet-bread, as the case might be ; 
and the young lady being easily guided in 
matters of taste of this kind generally ordered 
the viand which John had kept in reserve for 
her. Sometimes, when she did not come for 
several days, John was obliged to give to some 
one else the delicacy he had reserved for her, 
but he always did this with a sigh which 
deepened the lines of dutiful resignation on 
his brow. 

Miss Stull was a young lady of rather small 
dimensions, quite pretty, of a bright mind 
and affable disposition, and entirely ignorant 
that there was a man in the world who for 
three days would keep for her a brace of lamb 
chops in a corner of a refrigerator. John’s 
secret was as carefully kept as that of his em- 
ployer, but the conduct of Vatoldi’s was no 
greater pleasure to Mr. Stull than were the 
visits to that establishment of Mr. Stull’s 
daughter to John People. 

When Mr. Stull had finished his meal, he 
walked slowly down the room and stopped 
at the table where his daughter still sat. That 
young lady thereupon offered to finish her 
meal instantly, and take her father to the bank 
in the coupé, 

“ No, my dear,” said Mr. Stull, “ there is 
no occasion for that. Never hurry while you 
eat, and be sure to eat all you want. Do you 
continue to like Vatoldi’s ?” 

“ Oh, yes, papa,” said Miss Stull, “ every- 
thing is very nice here, and I am sure the 
place is respectable.” 
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“Tt is more than respectable,” said Mr. 
Stull a little warmly. Then, toning down 
his voice, he continued: “If it were not 
everything it ought to be, I should not come 
here myself, nor recommend you and your 
mother to do so. I always find it well filled 
with the best class of people, many of them 
ladies. Bye-bye until dinner-time.” 

Then he walked to the desk and paid the 
amount of his bill to John People, with never 
a word, a gesture, or a look which could indi- 
cate to the most acute observer that he was 
putting the money into his own pocket. 

Mr. Stull had scarcely creaked himself out 
of Vatoldi’s when there entered an elderly 
man dressed in a suit of farmer’s Sunday 
clothes. His trousers were gray and very 
wide, his black frock-coat was very long, and 
his felt hat, also black, had a very extensive 
brim. Deep set in his smooth-shaven face 
were a pair of keen gray eyes which twinkled 
with pleasure, as, with outstretched hand, he 
walked straight up to the desk behind which 
John People stood. John cordially grasped 
the hand which was offered him, and the two 
men expressed their satisfaction at seeing each 
other in tones much louder than would have 
been thought proper by Mr. Stull, had he been 
present. 

“ T am glad to see you, Uncle Enoch,” said 
John. “ How did you leave mother ?” 

“ She’s as lively and chipper as ever,” said 
the other. “ But I didn’t come here only to see 
you, I'came to get somethin’ to eat. I want 
my dinner now, and I'll stop in in the after- 
noon, when people have thinned out, and have 
a talk with you.” 

As he said this, Mr. Enoch Bullripple moved 
towards the only vacant place which he saw, 
and it happened to be on the opposite side of 
the little table at which Miss Stull still sat, 
slowly eating an ice. At first John seemed 
about to protest against his uncle’s seating 
himself at this sacred table, although, indeed, it 
afforded abundance of room for two persons; 
but then it shot into his mind that it would 
be a sort of bond of union between himself 
and the young lady to have his uncle sit at 
the same table with her. This was not much 
of a bond, but it was the only thing of the 
kind that had ever come between Miss Stull 
and himself. 

When Mr. Bullripple had taken his seat, 
and had ordered an abundant dinner of meat 
and vegetables, he pushed aside the bill of 
fare, and his eyes fell upon Miss Stull, who 
sat opposite to him. After a steady gaze of a 
few moments, he said: “ How d’ye do?” 

Miss Stull, who had thrown two or three 
glances of interest at her opposite neighbor, 
which were due to his air of countrified 


spruceness, now gave him a quick look of 
surprise, but made no answer. 

“Isn’t this Matilda Stull?” said the old 
man. “I’m Enoch Bullripple, and if I’m not 
a good deal mistaken your father had a farm 
that he used to come out to in summer-time 
that was pretty nigh where I lived, which is a 
couple of miles from Cherry Bridge.” 

Miss Stull, who at first had been a little 
shocked at being addressed by a stranger, now 
smiled and answered: “ Oh, yes, I remember 
you very well, although I never saw you be- 
fore dressed in this way. You always wore a 
straw hat,and went about in yourshirt sleeves. 
And you would never let us walk across your 
big grass field.” 

“It wasn’t on account of your hurtin’ the 
grass,” said Mr. Bullripple, “ for you couldn’t 
do that, but I don’t like to see young gals 
in pastur’ fields where there’s ugly cattle. I 
hope you don’t bear me no grudge for keepin’ 
you out of danger.” 

“ Oh, no,” said Miss Stull. “In fact I’m 
much obliged to you.” 

When John People looked over the desk 
and saw his uncle talking to Miss Stull, he 
turned pale. This was a bond of union he 
had not imagined possible. He felt that his 
duty called upon him to protest, but when he 
saw the young lady entering into the conver- 
sation with apparent willingness he made no 
motion to interfere, but stood staring at the 
two with such wide-eyed earnestness that a 
gentleman coming up to pay his bill had to rap 
twice on the desk before he gained John’s at- 
tention. 

“ How’s your father?” said Mr. Bullripple. 

Miss Stull replied that he was quite well, 
and the other continued : “ That’s my sister's 
son over there, behind the desk. He pretty 
much runs this place as far as I can make 
out, for whenever I come here I never see 
nothin’ of Vatoldi, who must do his work in 
the kitchen if he does any. John’s mother 
used to have the farm that your father owned 
afterwards, and he was born there. But I 
guess you don’t know nothin’ about all that.” 

“ Was that young man born at our farm?” 
said MissStull, looking over towards John with 
the first glance of interest she had ever be- 
stowed upon him. 

“ Yes, that’s where he was born,” said Mr. 
Bullripple; “ but he lived with me when you 
was out there, and his mother, too, which she 
does yet ; and I wish John could get a chance 
to come out there sometimes for a little coun- 
try air. But Vatoldi keeps him screwed tight 
to his work, and it’s only now and then of a 
Sunday that we get sight of him, unless we 
come to town ourselves,” 

“ That is very mean of Vatoldi,” said Miss 
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Stull, rising, “ for I am sure everybody ought 
to have a holiday now and then. Good-morn- 
ing, Mr. Bullripple.” 

As Miss Stull advanced towards the desk 
John People knew that she was going to speak 
to him. He felt this knowledge coming hot 
up into his cheeks, tingling among the resig- 
nation lines on his brow, and running like 
threads of electricity down his back and into 
his very knees, which did not seem to give 
him their usual stout and unyielding sup- 
port. Whether it was from the manner of her 
walk, or the steady gaze of her eyes, or the 
expression of her mouth, that this knowl- 
edge came to him, it came correctly, for 
she had no sooner reached the desk and 
laid her money and her bill upon it, than she 
said: 

“Your uncle tells me, sir, that you were 
born on the farm where we used to live, near 
Cherry Bridge.” 

“Yes, miss,” said John, “I was born there.” 

“ Of course, there is no reason why this 
should not have been so,” said Miss Stull, 
pushing her money towards John; “ but, 
somehow or other, it seems odd to me. What 
is your name, please ? ” 

John told her, and as she slowly dropped 
her change into her pocket-book Miss Stull 
began to think. Had her father been there 
he would not have been slow to take her 
aside and inform her that, for a young lady in 
her position, with a coupé and pair waiting at 
the door, it was highly improper to stand and 
think by the desk in a restaurant, with a per- 
son like John People behind it. But Miss 
Stull was a young woman of a very indepen- 
dent turn of mind. She placed a good value 
on fashion and form and all that sort of thing, 
but she did not allow her social position to 
interfere too much with her own ideas of what 
was good for her. 

“There was an old —lady,” she said, pres- 
ently, “whom I used to see very often, and 
her name was Mrs. People. I liked her better 
than your uncle. Was she your mother?” 

“ Yes,” said John, “ she is my mother.” 

“That is very nice,” remarked Miss Stull, 
and with a little nod she said “ Good-morn- 
ing, Mr. People,” and went out to her coupé, 

John smoothed out the bank-note which 
she had given him, and on the back of it he 
wrote “M.S.,” and put the day of the month 
and the year beneath it. He left a space be- 
tween the two initials so he could put in the 
middle one when he found out what it was. 
Then he took a note of the same value from 
his pocket, and put it in the money drawer, 
and folding carefully the one he had received 
from Miss Stull, he placed it tenderly in an 
imner receptacle of his pocket-book. 


Il, 


Mr. BuLirippie returned to Vatoldi’s 
about the middle of the afternoon to have a 
talk with his nephew, but the young man who 
had charge of the desk during this period of 
comparative inactivity told him that Mr, 
People had gone to the bank. 

Mr. Bullripple reflected for a moment. 

“ Well, then,” said he, “ I would like to see 
Mr. Vatoldi.” 

The young man behind the desk laughed. 
“There isn’t any such person,” said he. 
“ That's just the name of the place.” 

Mr. Bullripple looked at him fixedly. “I'd 
like to know, then,” he said, “who is at the 
head of this establishment.” 

“Mr. People is. If you want to sell any- 
thing, or if you have got a bill to collect, you 
must go to him.” 

Mr. Bullripple was about to whistle, but he 
restrained himself, his eyes sparkling as he 
put on his mental brakes. “ Well, then,” he 
said, “I suppose I must wait till I can see 
Mr. People.” And, without further words, 
he left the place. 

“IT suppose I might have waited,” said 
Enoch Bullripple, as he slowly strode up the 
street, “ but, on the whole, I'd as lief not see 
John jus’ now. No Vatoldi,eh? That's apiece 
of news I must say!” 

Mr. Bullripple did not try again to see his 
nephew that day. He spent the rest of the 
afternoon in attending to the business that 
brought him to the city; and, about eight 
o'clock, he found himself in one of the up- 
town cross-streets, walking slowly with a visit- 
ing card in his hand, looking for a number 
that was printed thereon. He discovered it 
before long, but stopped surprised. 

“ Tt looks likea hotel,” he said, “ but eighty- 
two is the number. There can’t be no mis- 
take about that.” 

So saying, he mounted the few broad steps 
which led to the front door, and looked for a 
bell. The house was one of those large apart- 
ment-houses, so popular in New York, but 
with mansions of this kind the old man was 
totally unfamiliar. He did not know that it 
was necessary to touch the button by the side 
of the doorway; but, while he was peering 
about, the hall-boy saw him from within, and 
admitted him. The house was not one of 
the largest and finest of its class, but its 
appointments were of a high order, The 
floor was inlaid with different colored mar- 
bles, and the walls and ceiling were hand- 
somely decorated. 

“Does Mr. Horace Stratford live here ?” 
asked Mr. Bullripple. 

“Yes,” said the boy, who was attired ina 
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neat suit of brown clothes with brass buttons, 
“ fifth floor. There’s the elevator.” 

The old man looked in at the door of the 
brightly lighted elevator, and then he glanced 
wistfully at the broad stairway which wound 
up beside it. But, repeating to himself the 
words “ fifth floor,” he entered the elevator. 
‘Thereupon a second boy in brown clothes 
with brass buttons stepped in after him, closed 
the door, pulled the wire rope, and Enoch 
Bullripple made his first ascent in a machine 
of this kind. He did not like it. “I'll come 
down by the stairs,” he said to himself; “ that 
is, if they run up that far.” Arrived at the fifth 
floor, the door was opened, and Enoch gladly 
stepped out, whereupon the elevator imme- 
diately descended to the depths below. To 
the right of the hall in which he now found 
himself was a door on which was a small brass 
plate bearing the name “ H. Stratford.” On 
this door Mr. Bullripple knocked with his 
strong, well-hardened knuckles. 

The door was opened by an elderly serving- 
man, who came very quickly to see who it 
could be who would knock on the door in- 
stead of touching the electric bell-knob. Mr. 
Stratford was at home, and when the visitor 
had sent in his name he was, without delay, 
conducted to a large and handsome room, 
at the door of which Mr, Stratford met him 
with extended hand. 

“ Why, Enoch,” he said, “ I am glad to see 
you. How do you do? And how is Mrs. 
People ?” 

“ Spry as common,” said Enoch. And, put- 
ting down his hat and umbrella, he seated 
himself in a large easy-chair which Mr. 
Stratford pushed towards him, and gazed 
around, 

The floor was covered with rich heavy rugs ; 
furniture of antique beauty and modern lux- 
ury stood wherever it could find an inviting 
place ; the walls were hung with water-colors 
and etchings ; here and there appeared a bas- 
relief or a bit of old tapestry ; some book- 
shelves of various shapes and heights were 
crowded with volumes in handsome bindings; 
larger books stood upon the floor; while port- 
folios of engravings and illustrated books were 
piled up on a table in one corner of the room ; 
articles of oddity or beauty, picked up by a 
traveler in his wanderings, were scattered 
about on mantel-piece or cabinet shelf; a 
wood fire blazed behind polished andirons and 
fender; and, near by, a large table held a 
shaded lamp, some scattered books and jour- 
nals, a jar of tobacco, and the amber-tipped 
pipe which Mr. Stratford had just laid down. 
Through a partly drawn portiére, which cov- 
ered a wide doorway at one side of the room, 
could be caught a glimpse of another apart- 
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ment, lighted and bright-walled ; and beyond 
the still open door by which the visitor had 
entered he saw across the handsome hall, 
with its polished floor and warm-hued rugs, 
other doors and glimpses of other rooms. 
Only the apartment in which he sat was 
open to view, but at every side there came 
suggestions of light, color, and extent. Ev- 
erything was bright, warm, and akin to life 
and living. 

Mr. Bullripple put his broad hands upon 
his knees and gave his head a little jerk. 
“ Well, this beats me!” he said. 

Mr. Stratford laughed. “ You seem sur- 
prised, Enoch,” he said. “What is it that 
‘beats’ you?” 

“ Tt isn’t the fine things,” said the old man, 
“ nor the rooms, without no end to’em as far 
as I can see, for, of course, if you’ve got 
money enough you can have ’em, but it’s the 
idee that a man, with a top-sawyer palace like 
this of his own, should come up-country to 
Mrs. People and me, with our scrubbed floors 
and hard chairs, and nothin’ prettier than a 
tea company’s chromo in our best room.” 

“Now, come,” said Mr. Stratford, “that 
won’t do, Enoch, that won’t do. Your house 
is a very pleasant old farm-house, and I am 
sure that Mrs. People makes my room as com- 
fortable and as cozy as a fisherman and coun- 
try stroller should need. And, besides, I don’t 
come to your house for things like these,” 
waving his hand before him as he spoke ; “I 
can buy them with money; but what I get 
when I come up to your country can’t be 
bought.” 

“ That’s true as to part of it,” said Mr. Bull- 
ripple. “The victuals and the lodgin’ you do 
pay for, but the takin’ in as one of us, and 
the dividing up our family consarns with you, 
just as free as we quarter a pie and give you 
one of the pieces, is somethin’ that’s not for 
sale neither by me nor Mrs. People. And if 
you can stand our hard boards and country 
fixin’s after all this king and queen furnitur’, 
we'll be mighty glad to have you keep on 
comin’, And that’s one of the things that 
brought me here to-night. I wanted to ask 
you if we was to expect you when the summer 
shows signs of bein’ on hand ?” 

“ Oh, yes,” said Mr. Stratford, “ I certainly 
expect to be with you this summer, and as 
early as usual, Has anybody caught that old 
trout in the meadow brook ?” 2 

“ No, sir,” said Enoch. “I have seen him 
already this year, an’ he’s jes’ as smart and 
knowin’ as ever. Now I take you into the 
family, Mr. Stratford, jus’ the same as to that 
trout as to any of our other consarns. If you 
ketch him, hé’s your’n, if I ketch him, he’s 
mine. It'll be fair play between us, and I 
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wait till you come. I wouldn't do more’n that 
for no man.” 

* No, I don’t believe you would,” said Mr. 
Stratford earnestly. 

“ There’s another thing I want to ask you 
about,” said Enoch, “ and I will get through 
with it as soon as I can, for I don’t want to 
keep you up too late talkin’ about my affairs.” 

“Up too late!” said Mr. Stratford. And he 
smiled as he looked at the clock. 

“ I suppose you don’t mind,” said Mr. Bull- 
ripple, “ settin’ up till ten or eleven, but I do; 
and so I'll get right at it. What I want to 
say is about my nephew, John People.” 

“Your sister’s son?” said Mr. Stratfomd: 
“Ts he still cashier at Vatoldi’s ? ” 

“ Yes,” said Mr. Bullripple. “ He's that, 
and pretty much everythin’ besides, as far as 
I can see. I don’t know that he washes the 
dishes, but I’m sure he sees that it’s done. 
You don’t happen to know Vatoldi ?” 

“No,” said Mr. Stratford. “I seldom go 
there, as the place is generally crowded with 
ladies about the middle of the day, the only 
time I would be likely to drop in; and I don’t 
suppose I should ever see the man, if I did 
go. Is your nephew in any trouble? ” 

“ No,” said the other, “ he don’t seem to 
be. It’s me and his mother that’s in the trou- 
ble. It’s our opinion he works too hard, and 
gets too little. We like to see him come out 
to the farm sometimes to take some sniffs of 
the air he was born in, but he never gets no 
time for that, and as for makin’ money, I’m 
sure he’s not doin’ it: Now I thought that 
perhaps you might know Mr. Vatoldi, and 
could tell me what sort of man he is, so I 
could know what sort of ground I’m standin’ 
on when I go to speak to him. Perhaps 

ou might have heard somethin’ about 

im that would help to put me on the right 
tack ? ” 

Mr. Stratford reflected for a moment before 
answering. ‘“ No,” said he, “ I know nothing 
about the man whatever. But let me give 
you a piece of advice, friend Enoch. If it is 
considered well to say anything to your neph 
ew’s employer about the young man’s duties 
and his pay, let him say it himself. You can 
talk to him about it, and then let him speak 
to Vatoldi. It is a bad thing, for all parties, 
formothers and uncles to undertake to arrange 

the business affairs of persons as old as your 
nephew. He must be twenty-five.” 

_ “He's all of that,” said Enoch, “ and it’s 
time he was doin’ better. But I won’t trouble 
youno more about him. Since you don’t know 
Vatoldi, there’s nothin’ more for us to say 
about that. I’ve found out that you’re comin’ 
tothe farm this summer, and that’s enough bus- 
mess for one night, an’ pretty nigh bed-time 
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too.” And Mr. Bullripple arose, and took up 
his hat and umbrella. “ Now, I come to think 
of it,” he said, “have you found your hun- 
dredth man yet ?” 

“ No,” answered Mr, Stratford, with asmile, 
“T can’t say that I have; but I have a fancy 
that I'm on his track and that I may come 
up with him before very long.” 

“1 often ketch myself laughin’ out loud,” 
said Mr. Bullripple, “ an’ I hope I won’t never 
do it in church, when I think of your chasin’ 
after that hundredth man. You make a dive 
at a feller, an’ ketch him by the leg, an’ hold 
him up, an’ look at him, an’ then you say: 
‘No, he’s not the one,’ an’ drop him, an’ go 
after somebody else. I don’t believe you'll 
ever get him.” 

“I suppose the idea seems very odd to 
you, Enoch,” said Mr. Stratford, “ but when 
I find my man I'll tell you all about him.” 

“When they told me downstairs that you 
lived on the fifth floor,” said Mr. Bullripple, 
as he stepped into the private hall and gazed 
about him at the tall clock, the antique chairs, 
the trophy-covered walls, the many-hued glass 
of the great lantern which hung above him, 
and the partly curtained doorways here and 
there, “ I had a sort o’ pity for you for havin’ 
to lodge up so near the top of the house. 
sut it don’t appear to me now that you're in 
need of pity.” 

“ No,” said Mr. Stratford, “ not in that re- 
gard, at any rate. As I own the whole house 
I might have had any floor I chose, but this 
one seemed to suit me better than the others, 
being high and airy, and yet not quite at the 
top of the house. There are two floors above 
me.” 

“You own this whole house!” exclaimed 
Mr. Bullripple. “Well, upon my word!” 
For a moment he stood still, and then he re- 
sumed: “I was thinkin’, as I was sittin’ in 
there, that I’d get Mrs. People to buy some 
bits of fancified carpets, and to hang up some 
more picters an’ things about the house. But 
I guess now we'd better pull up an’ take down 
everything of the sort we've got. I should 
say that after all this you'd like us better in 
bare boards than with any sort of fixin’s we 
could rig up.” 

“ Now listen to me, friend Enoch,” said 
Mr. Stratford. “If you and your sister make 
any changes in that delightful old farm-house 
which I know so well, I'll get up in the mid- 
dle of the night and catch your big trout, 
and never give you a chance to measure or 
weigh him.” 

“ All right,” said old Enoch, with a grin. 
“T guess you'll find us jes’ as you left us.” 

“Are you not going to take the eleva- 
tor?” said Mr. Stratford, as his visitor, after 
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shaking hands with him, stepped briskly 
towards the stairway. 

“ No,” said the old man, “I like my legs 
better.” And down-stairs he went. 

“ Now,” said Mr. Bullripple to himself, 
when he was out upon the sidewalk, “I think 
I'll follow that advice Mr. Stratford give me 
not to speak to old Vatoldi, for I don’t be- 
lieve there’s any such man, but I won’t let on to 
John that I’ve got any idee of that kind. I'll 
look into things a little more before I do that.” 

Horace Stratford returned to his library, 
his study, or his parlor, whatever one might 
choose to call the room in which he took his 
ease, or did his work, as the case might be, 
and, resuming his seat by the table, he lighted 
his pipe. He was a man of thirty years, or 
something more; young enough to do what 
he pleased, and old enough to think what he 
pleased. ‘To these two pursuits he devoted 
his life. Possessed of a fair fortune, he in- 
vested nearly the whole of it in this apart- 
ment-house, which had been built according 
to his own ideas, and which yielded him a 
satisfying income. He was not a foolishly 
eccentric man, nor a selfish one, but he lived 
for himself, and in his own way. However, 
if a time came for him to live for other people, 
he did so cheerfully, but he always did it in 
his own way. 

There were those who looked upon him as 
an old bachelor; others thought of him as a 
good match ; and others again considered him 
as a hard-headed fellow whom it would be 
very unpleasant to live with. But the latter 
were persons who had never lived with him. 

Horace Stratford was not an idler. He was 
a man of ideas, and his principal business in 
life was to work out these ideas, either to 
please or benefit himself, or for the pleasure 
or benefit of others. 

At present he was engaged in the study of 
a character, or, it might be better said, in the 
search for a character. It had come to him, 
in the course of his reading and thought, that 
in every hundred books on a kindred subject, 
in every hundred crimes of a similar kind, in 
every hundred events of a like nature, and 
in every hundred men who may come within 
one’s cognizance, there is one book, crime, 
circumstance, or man, which stands up above 
and distinct from the rest, preéminent in the 
fact that no one of the others is or could 
have been like it. 

Horace Stratford’s immediate occupation 
was the discovery of a hundredth man among 
his present friends and associates. This man, 
when found, was to be the central figure in a 
piece of literary work he had in mind. As the 
tests he applied were severe ones, he already 
had had several disappointments. No one of 


the persons he had selected had been able to 
maintain against his ninety-nine competitors 
the position in the regard of the investigator 
to which he had been temporarily exalted. 

Mr. Stratford sat reading and smoking until 
about ten o’clock, when he was called upon 
by a young man, in full evening dress, with 
an overcoat on his arm, and a crush hat in 
his hand. This gentleman had just descended 
in the elevator from the seventh, or top, floor; 
and he had dropped in upon Mr. Stratford 
for a few minutes’ conversation before going 
out. He was a younger man than Stratford, 
moderately good-looking, somewhat slight in 
figure, and a little careworn in expression, His 
dress was extremely correct, according to the 
fashion of the day ; his collar was very high, 
and his patent leather boots were observably 
pointed in the region of the toes. 

Stratford was glad to see his visitor. “ Will 
you have a pipe or cigar?” he asked. 

“ Neither, thank you,” said the other. “I 
have given up smoking.” 

“Thorne, you astonish me!” exclaimed 
Stratford. “Do you find it injurious to you?” 

“Oh, no,” replied Mr. Thorne. “ You know 
I never smoked very much.” 

“ You were the most moderate smoker | 
ever knew,” exclaimed Stratford, “ with re- 
markably good taste in regard to tobacco, 
and smoking always seemed to give you s0 
much actual pleasure.” 

“That is all very true,” said Mr. Thorne, 
“ but, in thinking of the matter, I have come 
to the conclusion that a man who goes into 
the society that I go into should not smoke. 
A cigar after dinner is sure to leave some scent 
upon one, and one should not carry that into 
a lady’s drawing-room.” 

“If I were you,” said Stratford, “I'd give 
up the society rather than the cigar; but I 
think it is not necessary to do either. I smoke 
as much as I like and I go into society when- 
ever I please, and | have no reason to believe 
that I am found objectionable.” 

“It is the right thing to do,” persisted Mr. 
Thorne. “I came to that conclusion day be- 
fore yesterday, and gave up smoking from 
that date, with a box of cigars on my shelf 
that I had just opened.” 

Mr. Stratford made no answer, but for 4 
few moments gazed steadily at the fire. If 
almost any young man of his acquaintance 
had told him that two days before he had 
given up smoking, he would have paid little 
attention to the statement, and would have 
expected to see that young man in a week oF 
two with a cigar in his mouth. But if Arthur 
Thorne said he had given up this indulgence 
he believed that he would never smoke agai. 

“ Going out ?” presently remarked Stratford. 
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«“[ should think you'd get dreadfully tired of 
that sort of thing.” 

«“ [ do,” said Mr. Thorne, “ but, of course, 
it has to be done. Have you been buying 
anything lately?” he said, looking around the 
room. 

“ Nothing but experience,” said Stratford, 
“ and that is not on exhibition.” 

Mr. Thorne now put on his overcoat and 
departed. He had had nothing particular 
to say to Stratford, and had called merely 
because he considered it his duty to look in 
occasionally on his friend. 

Mr. Arthur Thorne occupied apartments 
on the upper floor of this house. His rooms 
were not so extensive as those of Stratford, 
nor so richly furnished; but every detail of 
their appointments had been carefully studied 
by Thorne, and executed or arranged under 
his own supervision. The floors were stained 
a dull red, and upon them were spread 
Kensington rugs of the most somber green 
and unimpassioned yellow, mingled here 
and there with a streak of rusty black. The 
walls were clay color; some red clay, some 
yellow clay, and some of an ashen-gray hue, 
such as you find in very poor sections of 
the country where farms are cheap. The 
doors and wood-work were also colored in 
various shades of mud and clay. At the 
windows were heavy curtains of sad browns 
or yellows. Some of his furniture was antique, 
consisting of pieces which he had “ picked 
up” after long and anxious searches. But 
much of it was modern, and invariably of 
that class in which the construction is plainly 
visible. He had a large rocking-chair, the 
back formed of narrow rods and the bottom 
ofa polished board. Other chairs stood up, 
as strong, as right-angled, and as hard as the 
character of the Puritans who used the chairs 
from which these were copied. On his mantel- 
piece stood a vase of white roses which had 
been dead a month or more, but which were 
kept with great care, because Mr. Thorne 
knew that there was a certain harmony in 
their tones which they had never possessed 
while living. There were etchings on the 
walls, most of them tacked up without frames, 
and some with a loose corner carefully curled, 
$0 as to give the appearance of conventional 
ease. There were Japanese fans, but all of a 
subdued tone, and over the corners of pic- 
tures and by the sides of shelves hung pieces 
of drapery, all of them suggesting the idea 
that they had once been used by Arabs, and 
had never since been washed. 

Along one side of the room was a row of 
book-shelves, to which easy access could be 
had by getting down on one’s knees. These 
shelves were mostly filled with courses of 
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reading, many of which Mr. Thorne had 
begun, and some were nearly finished, His 
apartments consisted of several rooms, and 
throughout all of these, one perceived the 
same harmony of tone. Nowhere was there 
a single touch or point of bright color to 
break in upon the lugubrious unison of the 
saddened hues which Mr. Thorne believed 
to be demanded by true art. 

Unless it happened to be very cold or 
stormy, Mr. Thorne walked every morning 
to his office, a distance of some three miles, 
wearing no overcoat, and carrying a heavy 
cane in his hand. He was not a very strong 
man, and this morning exercise frequently in- 
terfered with that freshness of mind and body 
with which he liked to apply himself to his 
work, but he knew it was the right kind of 
thing to do, and he did it. On certain after- 
noons in the week he hired a horse and rode 
in the Park; and this he did with a serious 
earnestness which showed that he was con- 
scientiously endeavoring to do his duty by his 
physical self. Abstractly he cared little for 
dancing, preferring much a partner on a 
chair by his side to whom he could quietly 
talk; but he had devoted a great deal of 
attention and hard work to the study of the 
“german,” believing that a knowledge of 
that complicated dance was essential to the 
education of a gentleman of his age and 
position in society. 

To the requirements of what he believed 
to be the spirit of the nineteenth century, 
Arthur Thorne gave zealous heed. He was 
fond of novels and the ballads of Macaulay, 
but he read Spencer and Huxley and Rus- 
kin, and was a steady student of Rossetti and 
Browning. The Proper, in his eyes, was a 
powerful policeman, leading by the collar a 
weeping urchin, who represented the personal 
inclinations of Arthur Thorne. 

There were times when Mr. Stratford 
believed that he would yet find his hundredth 
man in Enoch Bullripple or in Arthur Thorne. 
“ Neither of them,” he said to himself, “ has 
yet done anything which entitles him to pre- 
eminence among his fellows, but I believe 
they possess qualities which, under favoring 
circumstances, would send one or the other 
of them to that unique position, which be- 
comes every day more interesting to me.” 


Tue village of Cherry Bridge was little 
more than a hamlet, lying on the banks of 
Cherry Creek, which came down from the 
mountains some five or six miles behind the 
village, and twisted itself, often very pictur- 
esquely, between the hills and through the 
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woodlands of the lower country. Three miles 
from the village, between the creek and the 
mountain, lay the farm of Enoch Bullripple ; 
and about four o’clock on the afternoon of a 
June day, Mr. Horace Stratford stood on the 
farm-house porch, with Mrs. People, Enoch’s 
sister, by his side. He had arrived at the 
place the day before, and was now going out 
for his first drive. His horse, a large, well- 
formed chestnut, with good roadster blood in 
him, stood near the porch, harnessed to a 
comfortable vehicle for two persons. This 
was, apparently, an ordinary buggy, but had 
been constructed, with a number of improve- 
ments of Mr. Stratford’s own designing, for 
use on the diversified surface of the country 
about Cherry Bridge. ‘The equipage had been 
sent from the city a day or two before, but 
this was the first time Mrs. People had seen 
it in its entirety, and she gazed at it with 
much interest. 

Mrs. People was a pleasant-faced personage 
of about forty-five, whose growth had seemed 
to incline rather more towards circumference 
than altitude. She was dressed neatly, but 
with a decided leaning towards ease in the 
arrangement of her garments. 

“ That’s a better horse than you had last 
year, Mr. Stratford,” she said; “ and I expect 
you'll get tired of a day’s driving as soon as he 
does. He stands well without hitchin’ too; 
but you’d better take a tie-strap along with 
you to-day, for Mrs. Justin has got one of 
them little dust-brush dogs that seers to have 
been born with a spite against horses. She 
brought him from town with her, and he even 
started old Janet when I drove there last 
Saturday.” 

“Why do you think I am going to Mrs. 
Justin’s ?” asked Mr. Stratford. 

“Goodness !” exclaimed Mrs. People, sud- 
denly turning the plenitude of her counte- 
nance upon him, “ you don’t mean to say 
that you’ve quarreled ? ” 

“Of course not,” answered Mr. Stratford, 
“ but it seems odd that you should take it as 
a matter of course that I should go there the 
first time I drive out.” 

“I’m sure I never thought of anything 
else,” said Mrs. People ; “ and besides, you'll 
be obliged to go because I told her you were 
comin’. I was at the store in the village yes- 
terday mornin’, when she drove up, and says 
I to her, ‘ Mrs, Justin, you'll have another 
visitor to-morrow, for Mr. Stratford sent up 
his horse and buggy yesterday, and he'll be 
here himself to-night, and he’ll drive over to 
your house to-morrow afternoon. I’m not 
dead sure that he won’t come in the mornin’, 
but I don’t think he will, because the after- 
noon is his time for goin’ to see people, and 
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not disturbin’ ’em before dinner when they’re 
busy with their own concerns.’ So, you see, 
she’ll be expectin’ you, Mr. Stratford. And, 
knowin’ that, I never doubted you'd go.” 

Mr. Stratford smiled. “ I shall certainly go 
now, Mrs. People,” he said, “even if I had 
not intended to go before. But what did you 
mean when you said that Mrs. Justin would 
have another visitor ? ” 

“T meant, she’s got two now. ‘They wasin 
the carriage with her. One was a young girl, 
not twenty, I should say, settin’ on the back 
seat with her. The other was a gentleman of 
some kind ; young, I think, but I couldn’t see 
him very well, havin’ his back turned to me, 
lookin’ at Mr. Pritchett with the hind wheel 
of his hay-wagon broke and a rail tied under, 
From the way his back moved I think he 
wanted to tell Mr. Pritchett what to do, but 
he didn’t, and Mrs. Justin she said she'd be 
glad to see you mornin’ or afternoon. And 
then that hare-lipped young man that David 
Betts has hired to help him in his store came 
out to get her orders, and I left without bein’ 
made acquainted with her company, for, of 
all things, I think its the meanest to stop and 
listen to what your neighbor is orderin’ at the 
store, and then go about wonderin’ why they 
don’t order more of one thing, and get it 
cheaper, or go without some other thing, or 
else make it themselves at home, which, ten to 
one, they couldn’t, not knowin’ how, and even 
if they did know, it would cost ’em more to 
make it than buy it, they knowin’ their own 
business, anyhow, better’n anybody else.” 

“Well,” said Mr. Stratford, going down the 
porch steps, “I am not sure that I am glad 
to hear that Mrs. Justin has strangers with 
her; and I shall remember what you said, 
Mrs. People, about tying my horse.” 

Mrs. Justin owned the only house in the 
region of Cherry Bridge which could rightly 
be termed a country mansion. It was spa- 
cious and handsome, surrounded by well-kept 
grounds, gardens, and great trees, and the pret- 
tiest part of Cherry Creek, or, as Mrs. Justin 
always persisted in calling it, Cherry River, 
flowed tranquilly at the bottom of the lawn. 
A mile away on the other side of the creek lay 
the farm on which John People was born, and 
which now belonged to Mr. Stull. The house 
had been remodeled and enlarged, but the 
Stull family had ceased to come there in the 
summer-time. The constantly increasing ele 
vation of their social position rendered the 
fashionable watering-places much more suit 
able summer residences than this out-of-the 
way country place, which was now leased to 
a farmer. 

Mrs. Justin had no neighbors on whom she 
could depend for social intercourse. There 
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was a clergyman at the railroad town, eight 
miles away, and a doctor's family in the vil- 
lage, and she saw a good deal of Mr. Strat- 
ford, who usually spent a portion of his 
summer at the Bullripple farm. But when 
Mrs. Justin wanted company, she invited her 
friends to her house, and thus, during her 
residence in this summer home, she held the 
reins of her social relations in her own hands. 
She came here every year because she loved 
the place for its own sake, and because it was 
the home in which her late husband had taken 
such pride and delight. This husband, a good 
deal older than Mrs. Justin, had died some 
four years ago; and, although the world was 
now obliged to look upon Mrs. Justin as a 
widow, she did not consider herself in that 
light. Toher it was asif she had married again 
—married the memory of her husband —and 
to this memory she was as constant as she 
had been to the man himself. She was still 
young and charming to look upon, and there 
had been those who had ventured to hint at 
the possibility that she might marry again, 
but the freezing sternness with which the 
slightest of these hints had been received had 
warned all who wished to continue to be her 
friends not to put their feet upon her sacred 
ground. There was not a man who knew her 
well enough to like her well, who now would 
have dared to tell her he loved her any more 
than he would have dared to tell her so dur- 
ing the lifetime of her husband. 

Mrs. Justin had her life-work, in which she 
took a warm and enduring interest. The ob- 
ject of her thought and labor, especially dur- 
ing that part of the year which she spent in 
the city, was the higher education of woman ; 
and her plans for carrying out this purpose 
were very effectual, but of a simple and quiet 
nature. She belonged to a society which did 
not have for its object the establishment of 
colleges or similar institutions for young 
women, but aimed solely to assist, in the 
most private and unobtrusive way, those who 
wished to enjoy the advantages of such insti- 
tutions as already existed, and were not able 
todo so. Many a girl who had gone through 
college with high honors would never have been 
able to touch the hem of a freshman’s dress 
had it not been for the unseen but entirely 
sufficient support afforded by the association 
of which Mrs. Justin was ghe head and front. 

In this enterprise Horace Stratford had 
long been a hearty fellow-worker, and many 
of its best results were due to his interest in 
its object, and knowledge of men and things. 
He had known Mrs. Justin’s husband, and it 
was on his account that he had first come 
into this region ; and now, for some years, he 

made a home in the Bullripple house, 


which stood in the midst of a country which 
especially suited his summer moods. 

Mrs. Justin and Stratford had been sitting 
on her piazza for about ten minutes when he 
remarked: “I thought you had visitors here.” 

“So I have,” said Mrs. Justin, “ but they 
have gone for a walk. One of them is Gay 
Armatt. You remember her, don’t you?” 

“TI remember the name, but not the per- 
son.” 

* You ought to remember her,” said Mrs. 
Justin. “I expect her to be the brightest 
jewel in my crown, if I ever get one. She is 
the girl we sent to Astley University, and she 
has just been graduated ahead of everybody — 
young men, as well as her sister students.” 

“What are her strong points?” asked 
Stratford. 

“* Mathematics and classics,” answered Mrs. 
Justin, and the present ambition of her life 
is to continue her studies, and get the degree 
of Ph.D.; and, knowing her as well as I do, 
I believe she will succeed.” 

*“ T now remember hearing of the girl,” said 
Stratford. “ But who is your other visitor?” 

“That is Mr. Crisman, to whom Gay is 
engaged to be married.” 

“ Indeed!” exclaimed Mr. Stratford, “ I 
must say the young lady does not seem to be 
idling away any of her time. How old is she? 
And was this man her fellow-student ?” 

“She is over twenty,” said Mrs, Justin; 
“and Mr. Crisman is not a student at all. He 
is in business in the city. They have been 
engaged for more than a year, and will be 
married next winter. And now, how much 
more do you want to know? I see by your 
looks that you are not satisfied.” 

“T like to know as much as possible about 
people with whom I am going to associate,” 
said Stratford, “ and I cannot help wonder- 
ing why you have those young persons here.” 

“ Gay’s family live in Maryland,” said Mrs, 
Justin, “ but I did not want her to go down 
there this summer. I think her relatives have 
an idea that she has studied enough, and I 
am afraid of their influence upon her. Here 
she will have every opportunity to work as 
much as any one ought to in the summer- 
time ; and | flatter myself that my influence 
will be good for her. I believe that Gay has 
an exceptionally fine future before her, and I 
don’t intend to drop her until I see her enter 
upon it. And I couldn’t invite her here with- 
out asking Mr. Crisman to come and spend 
his Sundays with her, and his vacation, when 
he gets it, which will be in August, I think. 
He would have done all that if she had gone 
to Maryland.” 

“ But haven’t you any fears,” asked Strat- 
ford, “that the girl’s marriage will be an 
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effectual extinguisher to this brilliant future 
that you talk of ?” 

“ Not a bit of it,’ answered Mrs. Justin 
warmly. “ That has all been settled. Gay 
and I have talked it over, and we have 
planned out everything. The marriage is 
not to interfere in the least with her studies 
and her future vocation in life. There is no 
earthly reason why it should, and I shall 
be very glad to see another proof in sup- 
port of the fact that a woman need not re- 
main a spinster in order to become eminent 
in art, science, or anything else. Here they 
are now.” And the young couple coming up 
the steps of the piazza, Mr. Stratford was 
made acquainted with them. 

After a few minutes’ conversation Miss 
Armatt and her companion went into the 
house ; and Mr. Stratford, as he arose to take 
leave of Mrs. Justin, remarked: “ Did I un- 
derstand you to say that girl is over twenty ? 
She doesn’t look it.” 

“She was nearly seventeen when I first 
met her, four years ago,” said Mrs. Justin, 
“ and she was then better grounded in math- 
ematics than most students of twenty. How 
do you like her?” 

“ As far as looks go I think she is charm- 
ing,” said Mr. Stratford. 

“And you will like her just as much in 
every other way,” said Mrs. Justin, as she 
shook hands with him. “ Don’t forget that 
you are to dine with us to-morrow.” 

Mrs. Justin’s country dinner-hour was three 
o'clock; and after that meal was over the 
next day, Stratford and Mr. Crisman sat to- 
gether for an hour, smoking and talking. Mr. 
Crisman did most of the talking, and he told 
his companion a great deal about himself and 
his business, and also stated a good many 
opinions he had formed in regard to the public 
questions of the day. Mr. Stratford did not 
say much, but he smoked very steadily, and 
was an admirable listener. 

“ Well,” said Crisman, when, at last, he 
rose and whisked away with his handkerchief 
some fallen ashes from his coat, “ I am going 
to look up Miss Armatt, and see if we can’t 
have a row on that little river, as Mrs. Justin 
calls it, although I should say it would have 
to grow a great deal before it would have a 
right to that name. I have got to make the 
most of my time, you know, as I start back 
to town early to-morrow morning.” 

“ You will find the navigation of the creek 
rather difficult,” said Mr. Stratford, “ until 
you understand its windings and its shallows.” 

“ Oh, I don’t mind that sort of thing!” ex- 
claimed Crisman. “If we stick fast anywhere, 
I'll roll up my trousers, jump out, and push 
her off. I’m used to roughing it.” 


Stratford said no more, but he noticed that 
shortly afterwards Miss Armatt and her fiancé 
started for a stroll in the woods, and did not 
go upon the water. 

Early on the Monday Mr. Crisman went 
away to resume his weekly business career in 
the city; and on Tuesday morning Mr. Strat- 
ford found himself again at Mrs. Justin’s 
house. He came this time on business, as the 
lady wished to consult him in regard to some 
plans she was making for future work. Miss 
Gay, being left to her own companionship, 
concluded to take a walk along the shaded 
banks of Cherry River. There was no doubt 
in her mind as to the propriety of this desig- 
nation. Her affection for Mrs. Justin was so 
warm that if that lady had called the little 
stream a lake, Gay Armatt would have thought 
of it only as Cherry Lake. 

No one who did not know Miss Gay, and 
who now saw her strolling by the waterside, 
would have connected her in his mind with 
differential calculus or Sophocles in the original. 
In coloring she somewhat resembled Mrs. Jus- 
tin, having light hair and dark eyes, but there 
the similarity ceased, for one was somewhat 
tall, with the grace of a woman, and the other 
was somewhat short, with the grace of a girl, 

Miss Gay was in a very cheery mood, as 
she slowly made her way under the trees and 
the sometimes too familiarly bending bushes 
which bordered the banks of the stream ; and 
stopping now and then in some open space, 
where the glorious sun of June sprinkled his 
gold on the leaves and the water, and filled 
the petals of the wild flowers that moved 
their fragile stems in the gentle breeze with 
a warm purple light. She had a secret this 
morning ; it was not much of a secret, but it 
was too much for her to keep to herself; she 
must tell it to some one or something. A 
little bird sat on the twig of a tree, which still 
swayed on account of the youthful haste with 
which he had alighted upon it. Gay stood 
still, and looked at him. 

“ Little bird,” she said, “ I will tell you my 
secret. I must tell it to somebody, and | 
know it will be safe with you. This is my 
birthday, and I am twenty-one years old. | 
wouldn’t tell Mrs. Justin because she would 
have been sure to make me a present, or do 
something for me on account of the day, and 
she has done so much for me already that! 
wouldn’t have her do that. But I can tell you, 
little bird, and be quite sure that you won't 
think that I expect you to give me anything. 

The little bird bobbed his head aroun 
and looked at her with one eye; then he 
bobbed it again and looked at her with the 
other; after which he fluffed up his breast 
feathers with an air as though he would say: 
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“ So old as that ! I amsure you don’t look it!” 
And then he pressed his feathers down over 
the secret and flew away. 

Miss Gay walked on. “ This is the most 
charming birthday I ever had,” she said. “ I 
think it is because I feel so free, and so glad 
that I have got through with all that hard 
study. And now I am going to breathe a lit- 
tle before I begin again, and I want every 
one of you to know — birds over there on the 
other side of the river, butterflies on the bank, 
and dragon-flies skimming about over the 
surface of the water, yes, and even the fish 
which I can see whisking themselves around 
down there, and you, whatever you were who 
flopped into the water just ahead of me with- 
out letting me see you, as if I would hurt you, 
you foolish thing —I want you all to know 
what a charming thing it is to breathe a little 
before you begin again; though I don’t be- 
lieve any of you ever do begin again, but just 
keep on always with what you have to do.” 

And so she walked on until the stream 
made a sudden bend to the left, and then she 
took a path which led through the trees to 
the right, into the open fields, where she 
strolled over the grass and by the hedgerows, 
inhaling, as she went, all the tender odors of 
the youth of summer. Her course now turned 
towards the house and the farm buildings; 
and after clambering over a rail fence she soon 
saw before her a large barn-yard, in the 
midst of which stood a towering straw-stack, 
glistening in the sun. Unlatching the wide 
gate, she entered the yard, and stood upon 
the clean straw which had been spread over 
its surface, gazing upon the stack. 

This little mountain of wheat-stalks had 
probably stood there all winter, but fresh 
straw from the barn had recently been thrown 
out upon it, and it looked as sweet and clean 
and bright as though it had just been piled up 
fresh from the harvest field. 

Then spoke up the happy soul of the girl, 
and said to her: “What a perfectly lovely 
Straw-stack for a slide!” It had been years 
since Gay had slidden down a stack, but all 
the joys of those rapturous descents came 
back to her as she stood and gazed. Then 
her eyes began to sparkle, and the longings 
of youth held out their arms, and drew her 
towards the stack. 

She looked here, and she looked there, she 
looked towards the barn ; all the windows and 
doors were closed. She looked towards the 
fields and the house; not a person was in 
sight. Not a living creature did she see, save 
two gray pullets scratching in a corner of the 
yard. It is not an easy thing to climb the 


(To be continued.) 


slippery sides of a straw-stack, but Gay had 
once been proficient in that art, and her hands 
and feet had not lost their cunning. There 
was some difficult scrambling and some retro- 
gressions, but she was full of vigor and strong 
intent, and she soon stood upon the sum- 
mit, her cheeks and lips in fullest bloom, 
and her whole body beating with the warm 
pride of success. Her hat had fallen off in the 
ascent, but she tossed back her ruffled hair, 
and thought nothing of this mishap. She 
looked up to the blue sky, and out upon the 
green fields, and then down upon the smooth 
sides of the stack, which sloped beneath her. 

Now a little cloud spread itself over her 
countenance, “ Gabriella Armatt,” she said to 
herself, “is it proper for you to slide down 
this stack ? That was all very well when you 
were a girl, but think of it now.” Then she 
thought for a moment, and the cloud passed 
away, and she spoke for herself: “ Yes, I am 
really and truly a girl yet,” she said, “ this is 
my birthday and only the morning of it; I 
shall never have such a chance as this again, 
and I oughtn’t to take it if it comes. Yes, I 
will have one slide down this stack! And that 
will be the very end of my existence as a 
girl!” 

Mrs. Justin and Mr. Stratford had finished 
their business and were walking across the 
lawn towards the barn. Suddenly Stratford 
stopped as they were passing under the shade 
of a wide-spreading tree. 

“Ts that Miss Armatt on the top of that 
straw-stack ?” he asked. 

Mrs. Justin also stopped. “ Why, surely, it 
is!” she said. “ And how in the world did 
she get up there ?” 

“Climbed up, I suppose,” said Mr. Strat- 
ford, “after the fashion of boys and girls. 
Doesn't she look charming standing up there 
in thé bright sunlight?” 

“ Her pedestal is too insecure,” said Mrs. 
Justin. “ If she steps too much to one side or 
the other that straw will give way beneath 
her, and she will have a fall.” 

Mrs. Justin was just about to call out in a 
voice of warning, but she suddenly checked 
herself. At that moment Miss Gay sat down 
on the extreme edge of the top of the stack, 
and then, as a gull makes its swift downward 
swoop through the clear morning air to the 
glittering ocean crests, so Gay slid down the 
long side of that straw-stack from girlhood into 
womanhood. 

As she arrived at the bottom, a mass of 
pink and white, and tumbled hair, Mrs. Justin 
ejaculated, “Well!” But Horace Stratford 
said nothing; andthe two walked on. 


Frank R. Stockton, 












HOOKER’S APPOINTMENT AND REMOVAL. 


BY AN OFFICER WHO OCCUPIED RESPONSIBLE AND CONFIDENTIAL POSITIONS AT THE 
HEADQUARTERS OF THE ARMY OF THE POTOMAC, AND IN THE WAR DEPARTMENT, 


HEN, after the 
Mud-= March 
that succeeded 
the disaster of 
Fredericks- 
burg, General 
Burnside, in a 
fit of humilia- 
tion, telegraph- 
ed to Washing- 
ton requesting, 
for the second 
time, to be 
relieved, the 
question of his 
» guccessor was 
already being 
considered as 
a probability. 
Though stung 
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US-V that went up for 
ie McClellan from 






the army that 
had twice met 
disaster after 
parting with 
him, the cabinet were not shaken in the con- 
clusion that McClellan must not be restored, 
for thejocund Seward, equally with the patient 
Lincoln, drew the line at a military dictator- 
ship, such as would be practically implied by a 
second restoration, under such pressure, But 
while firm, the authorities were circumspect, 
and concluded that it would not be prudent 
to increase the tension between themselves 
and a possible pretorian camp by sending an 
outsider to take the command from Burn- 
side. Subject to this conclusion, General 
Halleck and Secretary Stanton favored the 
transfer of Rosecrans, for whom McClellan 
might be expected to pass around a good 
word to supplement his inherent strength as 
a repeatedly victorious commander. 

The choice being narrowed to the Army 
of the Potomac, a process of exclusion began. 


MONUMENT IN THE GETTYSBURG 
CEMETERY. 


*T have been told recently, on hearsay testimony, 
that Sedgwick was sounded and said he ought not 
to be appointed because he was a McClellan man. 
I never heard that Sedgwick was ever proposed as 
successor to Burnside, and I cannot believe it, know- 
ing the /imited though warm regard of Secretary Stan- 


Franklin was under a cloud and decided] 
out of the question; Sumner had many quali- 
fications, but his age and growing feebleness 
were beyond remedy ; Couch was a possible 
second, and still more likely third choice, and, 
briefly, the selection was found to lie among 
Hooker, Reynolds, and Meade.* The first- 
named had a strong, popular lead, but Gen- 
eral Halleck, backed up by the Secretary of 
War, contended that there were reasons of an 
imperative character why he should not be 
intrusted with an independent command of 
so high a degree of responsibility. Stress was 
laid upon the fact that in his dispositions for 
the attack on Marye’s Heights, General Burn- 
side, who could at that time have had no valid 
motive for jealousy of Hooker, had intrusted 
him with no important part, although he was 
present on the field and of equal rank with 
Sumner and Franklin, to whom the active 
duties of the battle were assigned. President 
Lincoln apparently yielded to the views of 
those in charge of the military department of 
affairs, and thereupon Halleck confidentially 
inquired of Reynolds if he was prepared to 
accept the command, Reynolds replied that 
he expected to obey all lawful orders coming 
to his hands, but as the communication seemed 
to imply the possession of an option in him- 
self, he deemed it his duty to say frankly that 
he could not accept the command in a volun- 
tary sense, unless a liberty of action should be 
guaranteed to him considerably beyond any 
which he had reason to expect. He was 
thereupon dropped, and the choice further 
and finally restricted to Hooker and Meade, 
with the chances a hundred to one in favor 
of the latter by reason of the fixed conviction 
of the Secretary of War that the former ought 
not, in any contingency, to be chosen. 
Hooker and Meade were in camp, attend- 
ing to such military duties as the lull of action 
gave occasion for, neither having taste nor 
talent forintrigue, each aware that “something” 
was afoot, but both supposing that the ferment 
concerned Hooker and Reynolds, and, pos 


ton for him. Stanton always spoke of Sedgwick as 
brave, thorough-going soldier, who staid in camp, 
gave Washington a wide berth, and did not intrigue 
against his superiors ; but I never heard him attribute 
to Sedgwick such high qualities for a great comm 
as he imputed to some other officers of that army. 
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sibly, some third man beyond the lines of the 
army. But there were men about Hooker who 
believed in, and hoped to rise with him, and 
who, at all events, could afford to take the 
chances of success or failure with him; and 
these men were rich in personal and external 
resources of the kinds needed for the combi- 
nation of political, financial, and social forces 
to a common end. By their exertions, such 
influences had been busy for Hooker ever 
since the recent battle, greatly aided by the 
unselfish labor of earnest men who believed 
that Hooker's military reputation (the pug- 
nacious disposition implied in his popular 
cognomen of “ Fighting Joe”), and his free- 
dom from suspicion of undue attachment to 
the fortunes of General McClellan, pointed 
him out as the man for the occasion by the 
unerring processes of natural selection. ‘The 
attitude and character 
of the Secretary of War, 
however, justified noth- 
ing but despair until 
connection was made 
with a powerful faction 
which had for its object 
the elevation of Mr. 
Chase tothe Presidency 
at the end of Mr. Lin- 
coln’s term. Making 
every allowance for the 
strength and availabil- 
ity of Mr. Chase, as 
against Mr. Lincoln or 
any other civilian can- 
didate, his friends did 
not conceal from them- 
selves that the conquer- 
or ofthe rebellion would 
have the disposal of the 
next Presidency, and 
they were on the look- 
out for the right military alliance when they 
came into communication with Hooker's 
friends and received their explanations, that, 
if it should be his good fortune to bring the 
war to a successful close, nothing could pos- 
sibly induce him to acx ept other than mili- 
tary honors in recognition of his services. 
General Hooker thereupon became the can- 
didate of Mr. Chase’s friends. 

As soon as Burnside’s tenure of the command 
had become a question rather of hours than 
of days, new efforts were made to win over 
the Secretary of War, but necessarily without 
avail, because, apart from any personal con- 
siderations that may have had place in his 
mind, he had certain convictions on the sub- 
ject of a kind which strong men never aban- 
don when once formed. At thiscritical moment 
the needed impulse in the direction of Hooker 


was supplied by a person of commanding 
influence in the councils of the administration, 
and Mr. Lincoln directed the appointment to 
be made. 

Mr. Stanton’s first conclusion was that he 
should resign; his second, that duty to his 
chief and the public forbade his doing so; his 
third, that Hooker must be loyally supported 
so long as there was the least chance of his 
doing anything with the army placed in his 
keeping. This latter resolution he faithfully 
kept, and General Hooker, who soon had oc- 
casion to know the facts connected with his 
appointment, was both surprised at and 
touched by the generous conduct of his lately 
implacable opponent. 

Mr. Chase found his situation as sponsor 
for the new commander embarrassing. Asa 
member of the cabinet he could freely express 





BREAKING UP THE UNION CAMP AT FALMOUTH 


his views with reference to any military ques- 
tion coming up for cabinet discussion, or, upon 
any matter introduced to him by the President 
he had fair opportunity of making a desired 
impression; but further than this he could not 
directly go without disclosing a personal in- 
terest inconsistent with his place and duty. 
Yet the circumstances connected with the 
appointment of Hooker made it imperatively 
necessary that the influence of Mr. Chase 
should be exerted in respect of matters which 
could not formally come to him for consider- 
ation, although, on the other hand, they could 
not safely be intrusted wholly to the keeping 
of a suspicious and probably hostile War 
Department. Fortunately for the perplexed 
statesman, the influence which had proved 
sovereign when the balance had hung in sus- 
pense between Hooker and Meade was safely 
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and wholly at his service, and, being again 
resorted to, provided a modus vivendi so long 
as one was needed, Out of all these anoma- 
lies a correspondence resulted between Mr. 
Chase and General Hooker, the publication 
of which is historically indispensable to the 
saying of the final word in respect of the 
leading events of Mr. Lincoln’s administration. 

When General Hooker telegraphed,to Wash- 
ington that he had brought his army back 
to the north side of the river, because he could 
not find room for it to fight at Chancellors- 
ville, President Lincoln grasped General Hal- 
leck and started for the front post-haste. He 
would likewise have taken the Secretary of 
War, in his anxiety, but for the obvious indeli- 
cacy of the latter’s appearance before Hooker 
at sucha moment. Mr. Lincoln went back to 
Washington that night, enjoining upon Hal- 
leck to remain till he knew “ everything.” 
Halleck was a keen lawyer, and the reluctant 
generals and staff-officers had but poor success 
in stopping anywhere short of the whole truth. 
When he got back to his post, a conference 
of the President and Secretary of War with 
himself was held at the War Department, 
whereat it was concluded that both the check 
at Chancellorsville and the retreat were inex- 
cusable, and that Hooker must not be in- 
trusted with the conduct of another battle. 
Halleck had brought a message from Hooker 
to the effect that as he had never sought the 
command he could resign it without embar- 
rassment and would be only too happy if, in the 
new arrangement, he could have the command 
of his old division and so keep in active service. 

The friends of Mr, Chase considered that 
the fortunes of their leader were too much 
bound up with Hooker to permit of the latter’s 
ignominious removal and, although the Presi- 
dent had learned much that he did not dream 
of at the time he parted company with the War 
Department in the matter of appointing a suc- 
cessor to Burnside, the Treasury faction had 
grown so powerful that he could not consent 
to a rupture with it, and a temporizing policy 
was adopted all around, which General Couch, 
commander of the Second Corps, all uncon- 
sciously, nearly spoiled by contemptuously 
refusing to serve any longer under Hooker, 
despite the latter’s abject appeal to him not to 
leave the army. 

Mr. Stanton was for having it out with the 
Chase party at once, and a disposition on the 
part of Hooker to arrange for a further move- 
ment against Lee presenting an opportunity, 
hecaused Halleck, in his character of General- 
in-Chief, to notify Hooker that he must make 
no movement, nor changes in the dispositions 
of his army, without obtaining prior approval 
from himself. Hooker was greatly annoyed 


by the receipt of this relentless dispatch, but 
he had parted with his freedom of action, and 
those who had made themselves responsible 
for him had not yet found a way of letting him 
go without falling with him. Their dilemma 
became that of the nation, and so the army lay 
idle while the campaign season was at its 
height. 

General Lee’s invasion of Pennsylvania 
broke up the nearly intolerable situation, and 
Hooker’s diligent and _ skillful management 
of his army rapidly brought matters back to 
the hopeful state they were in before the late 
battle. But Mr. Stanton was determined that 
the deliberate decision of the council of war, 
held after Halleck’s return from the front, 
should not be set aside, and he was now the 
master of the situation. Hooker was so full of 
hope and energy that severe measures had to 
be resorted to in order to wring from him that 
tender of resignation deemed to be necessary 
to enable his supporters at Washington to keep 
on outward terms with the administration. 
When it did come, the impending battle was 
evidently so close at hand that the Secretary 
of War was seized with the fear that, either by 
accident or design, the change of command 
to General Meade would not be effected in 
time to avoid the very contingency aimed at 
by the change. At the last moment the Presi- 
dent too became alarmed, and there was 
another conference in the council-room at the 
Department to settle the means of insuring 
the transfer. 

Duplicate copies of the President’s order 
changing the command were made, authenti- 
cated by the signature of the adjutant-gen- 
eral and addressed, severally, to Generals 
Hooker and Meade. Colonel Hardie, chief 
of the staff of the Secretary of War and a per- 
sonal friend of both the officers concerned, was 
then called into the conference room and di- 
rected to start at once for Frederick City and, 
without disclosing his presence or business, 
make his way to General Meade and give him 
to understand that the order for him to assume 
the command of the army immediately was 
intended to be as unquestionable and peremp- 
tory as any which a soldier could receive. He 
was then, as the representative of the Presi- 
dent, to take General Meade to the headquar- 
ters of General Hooker and transfer the com- 
mand from the latter to the former. Colonel 
Hardie manifested some reluctance to doing 
his appointed task in the prescribed mannet, 
but Mr. Stanton sententiously remarked that 
in this case the manner was of the substance 
of the matter, to which Mr. Lincoln added 
that he would take the responsibility upo® 
himself for any wound to the feelings of the 
two generals, or of the bearer of the order 
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Colonel Hardie was supplied with passes and 
orders to facilitate his progress, and with 
money to buy his way through to his destina- 
tion if delayed or obstructed on the road. If 
compelled by the imminency of capture by 
Stuart’s raiders to destroy his papers, and he 
could still make his way through, he was to 
deliver verbally the order for the « hanging of 
the command and supervise its execution. 
Colonel Hardie got safely to Frederick, and 
vy diligent inquiry ase ertained the whereabouts 
of General Meade’s headquarters, several 
miles from town. By some oversight at head- 
{uarters, no governor or provost marshal had 
been appointed for the town, and the streets 
Vou. XXXIIL.— 1. 


APFPOINIMENT 


AND REMOVAL 


(FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY BRADY.) 


and all the roads leading to the camps were 
thronged with boisterous soldiers, more or less 
filled with Maryland whisky, and many of them 
ripe for rudeness or mischief. By liberal use 
of money he at last obtained a buggy and a 
driver who knew the roads, but his progress 
through straggling parties of soldiers and 
trains of wagons was so slow, and he was so 
often obliged to appeal to officers to secure 
passage and safety from one stage to another 
that the night was far spent when he reached 
General Meade’s headquarters and, after some 
wrangling, penetrated to his tent. 

Meade was asleep, and when awakened 
was confounded by the sight of an officer from 
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the War Department standing over him. He 
afterwards said that, in his semi-stupor, his 
first thought was that he was to be taken to 
Washington in arrest, though no reason o¢ 

curred to him why he should be. When he 
realized the state of affairs he became much 
agitated, protesting against being placed in 
command of an army which was looking to- 
wards Reynolds as the successor, if Hooker 
should be displac ed; referring to the personal 
friendship between Reynolds and _ himself 
which would make the President’s order an in- 
strument of injustice to both ; urging the heav 

iness of the responsibility so suddenly placed 
upon him, in presence of the enemy and when 
he was totally ignorant of the positions and 
dispositions of the army he was to take in 
charge; and strenuously objecting to the re- 





GENERAL MEADE IN THE FIELD. (FROM A PHOTOGRAPH.) 


quirement that he should go to Hooker's 
headquarters to take over the command with- 
out being sent for by the commanding-general 
as McClellan had sent for Burnside and the 
latter for Hooker. It was a mental relief to 
the stern Secretary of War, when General 
Meade’s spontaneous utterances were reported 
to him, to note that he had uttered no protest 
against Hooker’s being relieved of the com 
mand, even in what might almost be called 
the presence of the enemy. ‘This silence on 
the part of a man so regardless of himself, so 
regardful of others, Mr. Stanton accepted as 
being, in itself, his complete vindication. 

After taking Colonel Hardie’s opinion, as 
a professional soldier, that he had no lawful 
discretion to vary from the orders given, 
horses and an escort were ordered out and 
the party proceeded to general headquarters, 
some miles distant. Hardie undertook to 
break the news to Hooker, who did not need 
to be told anything after seeing who his 
visitors were. It was a bitter moment to all, 
for Hooker had construed favorably the delay 
in responding to his tender of resignation, and 
could not wholly mask the revulsion of feel 
ing. General Butterfield, the chief of staff, 
between whom and General Meade much 
coldness existed, was called in, and the four 
officers set themselves earnestly to work to do 
the state some service by honestly transferring 
the command and all that could help to make 
it available for good. ‘Tension was somewhat 
eased by Meade’sinsisting upon being regarded 
as a guest at headquarters while General 
Hooker was present, and by his requesting 
General Butterfield, upon public grounds, not 
to exercise his privilege of withdrawing with 
his chief; but Hooker’s chagrin and Meade's 
overstrung nerves made the lengthy but in 
dispensable conference rather trying to the 
whole party. 

When Reynolds heard the news, he dressed 
himself with scrupulous care and, handsomely 
attended, rode to headquarters to pay his 
respects to the new commander, Meade, who 
looked like a wagon-master in the marching 
clothes he had hurriedly slipped on when 
awakened in his tent, understood the motive 
of the act, and after the exchange of saluta- 
tions all around, he took Reynolds by the arm, 
and, leading him aside, told him how surpris 
ing, imperative, and unwelcome were the 
orders he had received ; how much he would 
have preferred the choice to have fallen on 
Reynolds ; how anxious he had been to see 
Reynolds and tell him these things, and how 
helpless he should hold himself to be did he 
not feel that Reynolds would give him the 
earnest support which he would have given 
to Reynolds in a like situation. Reynolds 
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answered that, in his opinion, the command 
had fallen where it belonged, that he was 
glad that such a weight of responsibility had 
not come upon him, and that Meade might 





GENERAL MEADE'S HEADQUARTERS ON THE TANEYTOWN ROAD (FROM A WAR-TIMI 


General Meade arrived at Ceme tery Hill at one o'clock in the 
morning of July ad, and after daylight established his he adquar 
‘ers in a small farm-house on the Taneytown road, little more 
than an eighth of a mile east of Hancock's line of battle, which 
was the Union center. In the afternoon of July ed, headquar 


count upon the best support he could give 
him. Meade then communicated to Reynolds 
all that he had learned from Hooker and 
Butterfield concerning the movements and 
positions of the two armies, and hastily con 
certed with him a plan of coéperation which 
resulted in the fighting of the battle of Gettys 
burg upon ground selected by Reynolds. 

During the afternoon the consultations 
were ended and, with the aid of the repre 
sentative of the War Department, the two 
generals drew up the orders which were to 
announce formally the change of command. 
In the evening, standing in front of the com 
manding general’s tent, General Hooker took 
leave of the officers, soldiers, and civilians 
attached to headquarters, and amid many a 
“God bless you, General!” got into the 
spring wagon that was to convey him and 
Colonel Hardie to the railroad station ev route 
to Washington. When all was ready for the 
start, the throng about the vehicle respectfully 
drew back as Meade approached with un 
covered head; the two men took each other 
by the hand, some words passed between 
them in a low tone, the wagon moved off, 
and Meade walked silently into the tent just 
vacated by his predecessor. 
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ters became the center of a heavy artillery fire which caused a 
scattering of officers and staffs and the headquarters signal corps 
During the terrific cannonade which preceded Pickett’s charge 


on july 3d, Meade’s headquarters received a still greater storm 
i 


of s 


ot and shell, with the same result.— Eprror 












BUFORD'’S CAVALRY OPPOSING THE 
CONFEDERATE ADVANCE UPON 
GETTYSBURG, 


THE BATTLE OF THE FIRST DAY AT GETTYSBURG. 


BY THE CHIEF OF ARTILLERY OF 


. i battles of Fredericksburg and Chan- 

cellorsville raised the confidence of the 
Confederate army of Northern Virginia to 
such a height as to cause its subordinate 
officers and soldiers to believe that, as op- 
posed to the Army of the Potomac, they were 
equal to any demand that could be made 
upon them. Their belief in the superiority 
of the Southerner to the Northerner as a 
fighter was no longer, as at the beginning of 
the war, a mere provincial conceit, for it was 
now supported by signal successes in the 
field. On each of these two occasions the 
Army of the Potomac had been recently re- 
organized under a new general, presumably 
abler than his predecessor and possessing the 
confidence of the War Department, and the 
results were crowning victories for the Con- 
federates. Yet at Fredericksburg defeat was 
not owing to any lack of fighting qualities on 
the part of the Federal soldier, but rather to 
defective leadership. 

At Chancellorsville both qualities were 
called in question. In none of the previous 
battles between these armies had the disparity 
of numbers been so great. The Federal gen- 
eral had taken the initiative, his plan of oper- 
ations was excellent, and his troops eager for 
battle. The Confederates could at first op- 
pose but a portion of their inferior force to 
the attack of greatly superior numbers, and the 
boast of the Federal commander, that “the 
Army of Northern Virginia was the legitimate 
property of the Army of the Potomac,” seemed 
in a fair way to be justified, when at the first 
contact the advantages already gained were 
thrown away, and a timid defensive attitude 
assumed. Lee’s bold offensive which followed 


rHE ARMY OF THE POTOMAC, 


immediately on this exhibition of weakness, 
the consequent rout of a Federal army-corps, 
and the subsequent retreat of the whole army, 
a large portion of which had not been en- 
gaged, confirmed the exultant Confederates 
in their conviction — which now became an 
article of faith — that both in combat and in 
generalship the superiority of the Southerner 
was fully established. ‘The Federal soldiers 
returned to their camps on the northern bank 
of the Rappahannock, mortified and incensed 
at finding themselves, through no fault of their 
own, in the condition of having in an offen- 
sive campaign lost a battle without fighting, 
except when the enemy forced it upon them. 

Yet in this battle the Northern soldier fought 
well. No men could under the circumstances 
have withstood such a sudden attack as that 
made by “ Stonewall” Jackson on the flank and 
rear of the Eleventh Corps; but as soon as 
Jackson encountered troops in condition for 
action, his pursuit was checked and he was 
brought to a stand. The panic did not ex 
tend beyond the routed corps, nor to all of 
that, for its artillery and so much of its m- 
fantry as could form a proper line did their 
duty, and the army, far from being ‘ demor- 
alized” by this mishap, simply ridiculed the 
corps which from its supposed want of vig: 
lance had allowed itself to be surprised in 4 
position in which it could not fight. ‘The sur- 
prise itself was not the fault of the troops, and 
thecorps redeemed its reputation in subsequent 
battles. Both armies were composed in the 
main of Americans, and there was little more 
difference between their men than might be 
found between those of either army at different 
periods, or under varying circumstances; fot 
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THE BATTLE 


although high bounties had already brought 
into the Federal ranks an inferior element 
which swelled the muster rolls and the num- 
ber of stragglers, “‘ bounty jumping ” had not 
as yet become a regular business. 

rhe morale of the Confederate army was, 
however, much higher at this time than that 
of its adversary. It was composed of men not 
less patriotic, many of whom had gone into the 
war with reluctance, but who now felt that they 
were defending their homes. ‘They were by this 
time nearly all veterans, led by officers having 
the confidence of their government, which took 
pains to inspire its soldiers with the same feel- 
ing. Their successes were extolied and mag- 
nified ; their reverses palliated or ignored. Ex- 
aggerations as to the relative numbers of the 
troops had been common enough on both sides, 
but those indulged in at the South had been 
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difficulties. The Army of the Potomac was not 
in favor at the War Department. Rarely, if 
ever, had it heard a word of official commen- 
dation after a success, or of sympathy or en 
couragement after a defeat. From the very 
beginning its camps had been filled with impu- 
tations and charges against its leaders, who 
were accused on the streets, by the press, in 
Congress, and even in the War Department 
itself, and after victories as well as after de 
feats, not only of incapacity or misconduct, 
but sometimes of “ disloyalty ” to their supe- 
riors, civil and military, and even to the cause 
for which they fought. These accusations were 
followed or accompanied by frequent changes 
of commanders of the army, army-corps, and 
even of divisions. Under such circumstances, 
but little confidence could be felt by the troops, 
either in the wisdom ofa war office which seemed 
to change its favorites with 
the caprice of a coquette, 
or in the capacity of new 
generals who followed 
each other in such rapid 
succession. But it is due 
to that patient and sorely 
tried army, to say that the 
spirit of both its officers 
and men was of the best, 
and their devotion to 


THE LUTHERAN SEMINARY. (THE UPPER PICTURE FROM A WAR-TIME PHOTOGRAPH.) 


Both pictures show the seminary as facing the town, and in the right-hand view is seen the Chambersburg Pike 


On the first day, 


tuford, Reynolds, and Howard used the cupola for observations; thereafter it was the chief signal-station and 
observatory for the Confederates. —Eprror 


echoed, sometimes suggested, in the North 
by a portion of the press and people, so that 
friends and enemies united in inspiring in the 
Confederate soldier a belief in himself and a 
contempt for his enemy. 

In the Army of the Potomac it was different; 
the proportion of veterans was much smaller; a 
cessation of recruiting at the very beginning of 
active operations, when men were easily obtain 
able to supply losses in existing regiments, had 
been followed, as emergencies arose, by new 
levies for short periods of service, and in new 
organizations which could not readily be assim- 
ilated by older troops. And there were special 


duty unconquerable. The army itself had 
originally been so admirably disciplined and 
tempered, that there always remained to it a 
firm self-reliance and a stern sense of duty 
and of honor that was proof against its many 
discouragements. In battle it always acquitted 
itself well, and displayed the highest soldierly 
qualities, no matter who commanded it nor 
whence he came. Chancellorsville furnishes 
no exception to this assertion, nor evidence 
of inferiority of the Northern to the Southern 
soldier, but it does furnish striking illustrations 
of Napoleon’s well-known saying, “In war 
men are nothing, a man is everything.” 
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GENERAL LEE’S HEADQUARTERS ON THE CHAMBERSBI 
(FROM A WAR-TIME PHOTOGRAPH.) 


This dwelling, which stands on the Chambersburg Pike where it crosses Semi 
nary ridge, is « alled Lee’s headquarters; the tents of the Confederate veneral were 


pitched in the yard behind the house. — Eprror, 


General Lee, who felt great confidence 
in his own troops, and overrated the effects 
of successive reverses on the Federal sol- 
diers, now resolved to assume the offensive, 
for he knew that to remain on the defensive 
would in the end force him back on Richmond, 
He determined, therefore, in case the Army 
of the Potomac could not be brought to ac- 
tion under favorable circumstances in Virginia, 
to transfer, if permitted, the field of operations 
to Northern soil, where a victory promptly fol- 
lowed up would give him possession of Balti 
more or Washington, and perhaps lead to the 
recognition of the Confederacy by foreign 
powers. ‘The valley of the Shenandoah offered 
a safe line of operations ; the Federal troops 
occupying it were rather a 
bait than an obstacle, and 
to capture or destroy them 
seemed quite practicable to 
one who controlled abso- 
lutely all Confederate troops 
within the sphere of his op- 
erations. ‘The sharp lesson 
he had administered the pre- 
vious year had not been 
heeded by the Federal War 
Office ; an opportunity now 
offered to repeat it, and he 
took his measures accord- 
ingly. In case his govern- 
ment would not consent to 
a bolder offensive, he could 
at least clear the valley of 
Virginia of the enemy,—a 
distinct operation, yet a 
necessary preliminary to an 
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invasion of the North. This 
work was assigned to Lieuten- 
ant-General Ewell, an able offi- 
cer, in every way qualified for 
such an enterprise. 

In anticipation of thenew cam- 
paign, Lee’s army was strength- 
ened and reorganized into three 
army corps* of three divisions 
each. Each division consisted 
of four brigades, except Rodes’s 
and Anderson’s, which had five 
each, and Pickett’s, which had 
three at Gettysburg,—in all, 
thirty-seven infantry brigades. 
The cavalry were the select troops 
of the Confederacy. Officers and 
men had been accustomed all 
their lives to the use of horses 
RG PIKE and arms, “and to the very end 
the best blood in the land rode 
after Stuart, Hampton, and the 
Lees.” ‘They were now organized 
as a division, under Major-Gen- 
eral J. E. B. Stuart, consisting of the six 
brigades of Hampton, Robertson, Fitzhugh 
Lee, Jenkins, Jones, and W. H. F. Lee, and 
six batteries of horse-artillery under Major 
R. F. Beckham. To these should be added 
Imboden’s command, a strong brigade of 
over two thousand effective horsemen, and 
a battery of horse-artillery, which had been 
operating in the mountain country and was 
now near Staunton, awaiting orders. The 


* First Corps, Longstreet: divisions, McLaws, 
Pickett, Hood; artillery, Walton. 

Second Corps, Ewell: divisions, Early, Johnson, 
Rodes ; artillery, Brown, 

Third Corps, A. P. Hill: divisions, R. H. Ander 
son, Heth, Pender; artillery, Walker.—H. J. H. 
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PENNSYLVANIA COLLEGE, GETTYSBURG. (FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY TIFT nN.) 


During the withdrawal of the First and Eleventh Corps through the town to Cemetery 
Hill, there was hard fighting in the college grounds. —Fpiror 
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artillery had recently received an excellent 
organization under its commandant-in-chief, 
General Pendleton. It consisted, besides the 
horse-artillery, of fifteen so-called “ battalions,” 
each of four batteries, with one lieutenant- 
colonel and a major. ‘To each army-corps 
were attached five battalions, one for each di- 
vision and two as a reserve, the whole un- 
der a colonel as chief of artillery. The total 
number of batteries was sixty-nine, of guns 
two hundred and eighty-seven, of which thirty 
were with the cavalry. With few exceptions 
the batteries were of four guns each. The 
army was commanded by a full general, each 
army-corps, except the artillery, by a lieuten- 





generals and twenty-nine colonels. ‘The aver- 
age strength of army corps and divisions was 
about half that of the Confederates, a fact 
that should be kept in mind, or the terms 
will be misleading. The cavalry had been 
raised under disadvantages. Men accustomed 
to the use of both horses and arms were com 
paratively few in the North and required train 
ing in everything that was necessary to make 
a trooper. ‘The theater of war was not con 
sidered favorable for cavalry, and it was dis- 
tributed to the various headquarters for escort 
duty, guards, and orderlies. It was not until 
1863 that it was united under General Pleas 
onton in a corps consisting of three weak 





GETTYSBURG FROM OAK HILI (FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY TIPTON.) 


Oak Hill is a mile north-west of Gettysburg, and the view here is south-east, showing the county almshouse on the left, then ( ulp 


Hill, then the college, and, to the right of its « upola, the observatory on Cemetery Hill 


ant-general, each division by a major-general, 
each brigade, except two, by brigadier-gener- 
als. Nearly all these officers were veterans of 
proved ability and many had served in the 
Mexican war. 

In the Army of the Potomac the discharge 
offifty-eight regiments had reduced its strength 
since Chancellorsville by twenty-five thousand 
effectives, partly replaced by five brigades 
numbering less than twelve thousand men. 
At the battle of Gettysburg the seven army 
corps * consisted of nineteen infantry divisions, 
seven of which had two brigades, eleven had 
three, and one had four: in all fifty-one bri- 
gades. The army and army-corps were com- 
manded by major-generals, the divisions by 
three major- and sixteen brigadier-generals, 
the infantry brigades by twenty-two brigadier 

"First Corps, J. I’. Reynolds: divisions, Wadsworth, 
Robinson, Doubleday; artillery, W ainwright. Second 
Corps, Hancock: divisions, Caldwell, Gibbon, Alexan- 
der Hays; artillery, Hazard. Third Corps, Sickles : 
divisions, Birney, Humphreys ; artillery, Randolph. 
Fifth Cor 9s, Sykes: divisions, Barnes, Ayres, Craw- 
ford ; artillery, A. P. Martin. Sixth Corps, Sedgwick: 
divisions, Wright, Howe, Wheaton ; artillery, Tomp- 
kins, Eleventh Corps, Howard: divisions, Barlow, 
Steinwehr, Schurz ; artillery, Osborn. Twelfth Corps, 


Evrrot 


divisions, Buford’s, D. McM. Gregg’s, and 
Duffié’s, afterwards consolidated into two, 
Stahel’s cavalry, which joined at Frederick, 
June 28th, becoming the third division. The 
corps was then organized as follows: First 
Division, Buford: brigades, Gamble, Devin, 
Merritt; Second Division, Gregg: brigades, 
McIntosh, Huey, J. Irvin Gregg; Third Divis 
ion, Kilpatrick : brigades, Farnsworth, Custer. 
The divisions and three of the brigades were 
commanded by brigadier- generals, the other 
five brigades by colonels. ‘lo the cavalry were 
attached Robertson’s and Tidball’s brigades of 
horse-artillery. Under excellent chiefs and the 
spirit created by its new organization, the 
Federal cavalry soon rivaled that of the Con 
federates. 

The field-artillery was in an unsatisfactory 
Slocum: divisions, A. S. Williams, Geary; artillery, 
Muhlenberg. 

Engineers, commandant-in-chief, G. K. Warren; 
Engineer brigade, Benham. 

Artillery,’ commandant-in-chief, Hunt; artillery re 
serve, Tyler: brigades of Ransom, McGilvery, Taft, 
Huntington, Fitzhugh. 

General Headquarters, Chief of Staff Butterfield, Ad 
jutant-General Williams, Inspector-General Schriver, 
Provost-Marshal General Patrick.—H. J. H 
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THE BATTLE 


condition. The high reputation it had gained 
in Mexico was followed by the active and per- 
sistent hostility of the War Department, which 
almost immediately dismounted three-fourths 
of its authorized batteries. Congress in 1853 
made special provision for remounting them 
as schools of instruction for the whole arm, a 
duty which the War Department on shallow 
pretexts evaded. Again in 1861, Congress 
amply provided for the proper organization 
and command of the artillery in the field, but 
as there was no chief nor special administration 
for the arm, and no regulations for its govern- 
ment, its organization control and direction 
were left to the fancies of the various army 
commanders. General officers were practically 
denied it, and in 1862 the War Department 
announced in orders that field-officers of artil- 
lery were an unnecessary expense and their 
muster into service forbidden. Promotion nec- 
essarily ceased, and such brilliant artillerists 
as Hays, DeRussy, Getty, Gibbon, Griffin, 
and Ayres could only receive promotion by 
transfer to the infantry or cavalry. No ade- 
quate measures were taken for the supply of 
recruits, and the batteries were frequently de- 
pendent on the troops to which they were 
attached for men enough to work their guns in 
battle. For battery-draft they were often glad 
to get the refuse horses after the ambulance 
and quartermasters’ trains were supplied. 
Still, many of the batteries attained a high 
degree of excellence, due mainly to the self- 
sacrifice, courage, and intelligence of their 
own officers and men. 

On taking command of the army, General 
Hooker had transferred the military command 
of the artillery to his own headquarters, to be 
resumed by the chief of artillery only under 
specific orders and for special occasions, which 
resulted in such mismanagement and confusion 
at Chancellorsville that he consented to or- 
ganize the artillery into brigades. This was a 
decided improvement, which would have been 
greater if the brigade commanders had held 
adequate rank. As it was, there was no artillery 
commandant-in-chief for months before the 
battle of Gettysburg, and of the fourteen bri- 
gades four were commanded by field-officers, 
nine by captains, and one by a lieutenant, 
taken from their batteries for the purpose. 
"he number of field batteries at Gettysburg was 
Ixty-five, of guns three hundred and seventy, of 
which two hundred and twelve were with the 
infantry, fifty with the cavalry, one hundred and 
eight in the reserve. The disadvantages un 
der which the artillery labored all through the 
war, from want of proper regulations, super- 
vision, and command, were simply disgraceful 
to our army administration from the close of 
the Mexican to that of the Civil War, and 
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caused an unnecessary expenditure of both 
blood and treasure, 

It will be perceived by comparison that the 
organization of the Army of the Potomac was 
at this period in every way inferior to that of 
its adversary. ‘The army-corps and divisions 
were too numerous and too weak. They re- 
quired too many commanders and staffs, and 
this imposed unnecessary burdens on the 
general-in-chief, who was often compelled to 


NORTH-EAST CORNER OF 
GENERAL REYNOLDS WAS 


(FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY 


THE McPHERSON WOODS, 
KILLED, 
TIVTON,) 


WHERE 


The McPherson Farm buildings, on the Chambersburg Pike, 
are seen in the background. Reynolds's first line of artillery lay 
across the pike near these buildings. — Fprror 


place several army-corps under the com- 
mander of one of them, thus reproducing the 
much abused “ grand divisions ” of Burnside, 
under every possible disadvantage. Had the 
number of infantry corps been reduced to four 
at most, and the divisions to twelve, the army 
would have been more manageable and better 
commanded, and the artillery, without any 
loss, but rather a gain of efficiency, could have 
been reduced by a dozen or fifteen batteries. 


EARLY in June Lee’s army began to move, 
and by the 8th, Longstreet’s and Ewell’s corps 
had joined Stuart’s cavalry at Culpeper. A. 
P. Hill’s corps was left in observation at 
Fredericksburg; and so skillfully were the 
changes concealed that Hooker, believing 
that all the enemy’s infantry were still near 
that town, ordered Pleasonton to beat up 
Stuart’s camps at Culpeper, and get informa- 
tion as to the enemy’s position and proposed 
movements. For these purposes he gave 
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Pleasonton two small brigades of infantry, 
3000 men under Generals Ames and Russell, 
which carried his total force to 10,981. ‘Whey 
were echeloned along the railroad which 
crosses the river at Rappahannock Station, 
and runs thence ten miles to Culpeper. About 
midway is Brandy Station, a few hundred 
yards north of which is Fleetwood Hill. Di- 
viding his force equally, Pleasonton ordered 
Buford and Ames to cross at Beverly’s, and 





- - 
“ ' 
' 
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LUTHERAN CHURCH ON CHAMBERSBURG STREET, USED AS A 
HOSPITAL. (FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY TIPTON.) 


Gregg, Duffic, and Russell at Kelly’s Ford. 
All were to march to Brandy Station, Duffie 
being thrown out to Stevensburg to watch the 
Fredericksburg road. ‘Then the whole force 
was to move on Culpeper. ‘The crossing was 
ordered for June gth; but on the 8th, General 
Lee having sent Jenkins’s brigade as Ewell’s 
advance into the valley, reviewed the other 
five brigades of Stuart, 10,292 combatants, on 
the plains near Brandy Station. After the 
review they were distributed in the neighbor 
hood with a view to their crossing the Rap- 
pahannock on the gth, Stuart establishing his 
headquarters at Fleetwood. Accident had 
thus disposed his forces in the most favorable 
manner to meet Pleasonton’s converging 
movements. 

At daybreak Buford crossed and drove the 
enemy’s pickets from the ford back to the main 
body, near St. James’s church. Stuart, on the 


first report of the crossing, sent Robertson’s 
brigade toward Kelly’s to watch that ford, and 
Colonel M. C. Butler’s Second South Carolina 
to Brandy Station. He himself took the com- 
mand at the church where he was attacked 
by Buford. In one of the engagements W. H. 
I’. Lee was wounded, and Colonel Chambliss 
took command of his brigade. Meantime 
Gregg had crossed at Kelly’s Ford, and, Duf- 
fié leading, took a southerly road, by which 
he missed Robertson’s brigade. Learning that 
Duffie’s advance had reached Stevensburg 
and that Buford was heavily engaged, Gregg 
pushed direct for Brandy Station, sending 
orders to Duffié to follow his movement. 
Stuart, notified of his approach, had sent in 
haste some artillery and two of Jones’s regi- 
ments to Fleetwood, and Colonel Butlerstarted 
at once for Stevensburg, followed soon after 
by Wickham’s Fourth Virginia. On their ap- 
proach two squadrons of the Sixth Ohio, in 
occupation of the place, fell back skirmishing. 
Duffié sent two regiments to their aid, and 
after a severe action, mainly with the Second 
South Carolina, reoccupied the village. In 
this action Colonel Butler lost a leg, and _ his 
lieutenant-colonel, Hampton, was killed. 

On Gregg’s arrival near Brandy Station the 
enemy appeared to be in large force, with ar- 
tillery, on and about Fleetwood Hill. He 
promptly ordered an attack; the hill was 
carried, and the two regiments sent by Stuart 
driven back. Buford now attacked vigorously 
and gained ground steadily, for Stuart had to 
reénforce his troops at Fleetwood from the 
church. In the struggles that followed, the hill 
several times changed masters; but as Duffié 
did not make his appearance, Gregg was finally 
overmatched and withdrew, leaving three of 
his guns, two of them disabled, in the enemy's 
hands, nearly all of their horses being killed 
and most of their cannoneers hors de combat. 
‘There were some demonstrations of pursuit, 
but the approach of Buford’s reserve brigade 
stopped them. Duffié finally came up and 
Gregg reported to Pleasonton, informing him 
of the approach of Confederate infantry from 
Culpeper. Pleasonton, who had _ captured 
some important dispatches and orders, now 
considered his mission as accomplished, and 
ordered a withdrawal of his whole command. 
This was effected leisurely and without moles 
tation. Gregg recrossed at Rappahannock 
Station, Buford at Beverly’s Ford, and at sun- 
set the river again flowed between the op- 
posing forces. Stuart reports his losses at four 
hundred and eighty-five, of whom three hun- 
dred and one were killed or wounded. Pleas 
onton reports an aggregate loss (exclusive 
of Duftié’s, which would not exceed twenty- 
five) of nine hundred and seven, of whom 
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These maps and the others relating to the campaign and battle of Gettysburg are compilations by Abner Doubleday, Brevet Major- 


General, U. S. A., from the official reports of the commanders on both sides, and from the maps of Colonel John B 
Bachelder, which were purchased by Congress for the War Department.— Eprror 


four hundred and twenty-one were killed or Confederate cavalry. In this respect the 
wounded. In nearly ail the previous so-called affair was an important one. It did not, 
* cavalry ” actions, the troops had fought as however, delay for a moment General Lee’s 
dismounted dragoons. ‘This was in the main designs on the valley; he had already sent 
a true cavalry battle, and enabled the Fed- Imboden by way of Romney toward Cum 
erals henceforth to dispute the superiority berland to destroy the railroad and canal from 
hitherto claimed by, and conceded to, the that place to Martinsburg. 
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UNION DEAD WEST OF THE SEMINARY, (FROM A PHOTOGRAPH.) 


Milroy’s Federal division, about nine thou- 
sand strong, occupied Winchester, with Mc- 
Reynolds’s brigade in observation at Berry- 
ville. Kelley’s division of about ten thousand 
men was at Harper’s Ferry, with a detach- 
ment of twelve hundred infantry and a battery 
under Colonel B. F’. Smith at Martinsburg. On 
the night of June 11th, Milroy received instruc- 
tions to join Kelley, but, reporting that he 
could hold Winchester, was authorized to re 
main there. Ewell, leaving Brandy Station 
June ro, reached Cedarville via Chester Gap 
on the evening of the 12th, whence he detached 
Jenkins and Rodes to capture McReynolds, 
who, discovering their approach, withdrew to 
Winchester. ‘They then pushed on to Mar 
tinsburg, and on the 14th drove out the gar 
rison, Smith’s infantry crossed the Potomac 
at Shepherdstown, and made its way to Mary- 
land Heights; his artillery retreated by the 
Williamsport road, was pursued, and lost five 
guns. 

Meanwhile Ewell, with Early’s and Edward 
Johnson’s divisions, marched direct on Win- 
chester. Arriving in its neighborhood on the 
evening of the 13th, he ordered Early on the 
14th to leave a brigade in observation on the 
south of the town, move his main force under 
cover of the hills to the north-western side, and 
seize the outworks which commanded the 
main fort. He also ordered Johnson to deploy 
his division on the east of the town, so as to 
divert attention from Early. This was so 


successfully done that the latter placed, un- 
perceived, twenty guns and an assaulting 
column in position, and at 6 p. M., by a sud- 
den attack, carried the outworks, driving the 
garrisons into the body of the place. ‘This 
capture was a complete surprise, and Milroy 
called a council of war, which decided on an 
immediate retreat, abandoning the artillery 
and wagons. Ewell had anticipated this, and 
ordered Johnson to occupy with a brigade a 
position on the Martinsburg pike, north of 
Winchester. The retreat commenced at two 
A. M. of the 15th, and after proceeding three 
or four miles, the advance encountered John- 
son’s troops, attacked vigorously, and at first 
successfully, but the enemy receiving reén- 
forcements, a hard fight ensued in which the 
Federals lost heavily. ‘The retreat was then 
continued ; the troops separated in the dark- 
ness, one portion reaching Harper’s Ferry, 
another crossing the Potomac at Hancock, On 
the rsth, Ewell crossed the river, occupied 
Hagerstown and Sharpsburg, and sent Jen 
kins’s cavalry to Chambersburg to collect 
supplies. On the 17th, the garrison of Har- 
per’s Ferry was removed to Maryland Heights, 
and the valley of the Shenandoah was cleared 
of Federal troops. In these brilliant operations 
General Lee claims for Ewell the capture of 
four thousand prisoners and small arms, 
twenty-eight pieces of artillery, eleven colors, 
three hundred loaded wagons, as many horses, 
and a considerable quantity of stores of all 
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descriptions, the entire Confederate loss, killed, 
wounded, and missing, being two hundred 
and sixty-nine. 

These operations indicate on the part of 
General Lee either contempt for his opponent, 
or a belief that the chronic terror of the War 
Department for the safety of Washington 
could be safely relied upon to paralyze his 
movements,— or both. On no other reason 
able hypothesis can we account for his stretch 
ing his army from Fredericksburg to Williams 
port, with his enemy concentrated on one 
flank, and on the shortest road to Richmond. 

General Hooker’s instructions were to keep 
always in view the safety of Washington and 
Harper’s Ferry, and this necessarily subor- 
dinated his operations to those of the enemy. 
On June sth, he reported that in case Lee 
moved via Culpeper toward the Potomac 
with his main bouy, leaving a corps at Fred 
ericksburg, he should consider it his duty 
to attack the latter, and asked if that would 
be within the spirit of his instructions. In reply 
he was warned against such a course, and its 
dangers to Washington and Harper’s Ferry 
were pointed out. On June roth, learning that 
Lee was in motion, and that there were but 
few troops in Richmond, he proposed an im- 
mediate march on that place, from which, 
after capturing it, he could send the dispos- 
able part of his force to any threatened point 
north of the Potomac, and was informed 
that Lee’s army and not Richmond was 
his true objective. Had he taken Richmond, 
Peck’s large force at Suffolk and Keyes’s ten 
thousand men in the Peninsula might have 


been utilized, and Hooker’s whole army set 
free for operations against Lee. 

As yet an invasion of the North had not 
been definitely fixed upon. On June 8th, the 
day before Brandy Station, General Lee, in a 
confidential letter to Mr. Seddon, Confederate 
Secretary of War, stated that he was aware of 
the hazard of taking the aggressive, yet nothing 
was to be gained by remaining on the defensive; 
still, if the department thought it better to do 
so, he would adopt that course. Mr. Seddon 
replied June roth, the date of Hooker's pro- 
posal to march on Richmond, concurring 
in General Lee’s views. He considered ag 
gressive action indispensable, that “ all atten 
dant risks and sacrifices must be incurred,” 
and adds, “ I have not hesitated in coépera- 
ting with your plans to leave this city almost 
defenseless.” General Lee now had full liberty 
of action, with the assured support of his 
government,— an immense advantage over 
an opponent who had neither. 

So soon as Hooker learned from Pleason- 
ton that a large infantry force was at Culpeper, 
he extended his right up the Rappahannock, 
and when informed of Ewell’s move toward 
the valley, being forbidden to attack A. P. Hill 
at Fredericksburg or to spoil Lee’s plans by 
marching to Richmond, he moved his army, 
on the night of June 13th, toward the line 
of the Orange and Alexandria Railroad, 
and occupied Thoroughfare Gap in advance 
of it. On the 15th, Longstreet left Culpeper, 
keeping east of the Blue Ridge and so cover- 
ing its gaps. On the 14th, Hill left Fredericks 
burg, and via Chester Gap reached Shepherds 
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f town on the 23d. Stuart’s cavalry had 
—S J been thrown out on Longstreet’s right to 


occupy the passes of the Bull Run moun- 
tains and watch Hooker’s army. 
On the 17th, he encountered, 
near Aldie, a portion of Pleas- 
onton’s command; a_ fierce 
fight ensued which left the Fed- 
erals in possession of the field. 
During the four following days 
there was a succession of cav- 
alry combats; those of the rgth 
near Middleburg, and of the 
21st near Upperville, were es- 
pecially well contested, and 
resulted in the retreat of Stuart 
through Ashby’s Gap. Long- 








n) street had already withdrawn 
ae through the gaps and followed 
oa Hill to the Potomac. Imbo- 

: den, his work of destruction 


completed, had taken post at 
Hancock. Longstreet and Hill 
crossed the Potomac on the 
24th and 25th and directed their 
march on Chambersburg and 
Fayetteville, arriving on the 
27th. Stuart had been directed 
to guard the mountain passes 
until the Federal army crossed 
the river, and, according to 
General Lee’s report, “to lose 
no time in placing his com 
mand on the right of our [Con- 
federate] column as soon as he 
should perceive the enemy mov- 
ing northward,” in order to 
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watch and report his movements. Accord- 
ing to Stuart’s report, he was authorized 
to cross between the Federal army and 
Washington, and directed after crossing to 


proceed with all dispatch to join Early in 
Pennsylvania. 

General Lee so far had been completely 
successful; his army was exultant, and he lost 
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no time in availing himself of his advantages. 
On the 21st he ordered Ewell to take pos- 
session of Harrisburg; and on the 22d Ewell’s 
whole corps was on the march, Rodes’s and 
Johnson’s divisions via Chambersburg to Car 
lisle, which they reached on the 27th, and 
Early via Greenwood and Gettysburg to York, 
with orders from Ewell to break up the 
Northern Central Railroad, destroy the bridge 
across the Susquehanna at Wrightsville, and 
then rejoin the main body at Carlisle. Karly 
entered York on the 28th, and sent Gordon’s 
brigade, not to destroy, but to secure posses- 
sion of the bridge, which would enable him 
to operate upon Harrisburg from the rear; 
but a small militia force under Colonel Frick, 
retreating from Wrightsville across the bridge, 
after an unsuccessful attempt to destroy one 
of its spans, set fire to and entirely destroyed 
that fine structure, Gordon’s troops giving 
their aid to the citizens to save the town from 
the flames. On the 29th, Ewell received orders 
from General Lee to rejoin the army at Cash- 
town; the next evening, 3oth, his reserve 
artillery and trains, with Johnson’s division as 
an escort, were near Chambersburg, and Ewell, 
with Early’s, and Rodes’s, near Heidlersburg. 
Thus suddenly ended Ewell’s Harrisburg ex- 
pedition. One object was to collect supplies, 
and contributions were accordingly levied. 
Muchdamage was done to roads and bridges, 
but the prompt advance of the Army of the 
Potomac made this useless to the Confederates. 

Before committing his army to an invasion 
of the North, General Lee recommended the 
proper steps to cover and support it. In a 
letter of June 23d, addressed to President 
Davis, he states that the season was so far 
advanced as to stop further Federal opera- 
tions on the Southern coast, and that Con- 
federate troops in that country and elsewhere 
were now disposable. He proposed, therefore, 
that an army should as soon as possible be 
organized at Culpeper, as “ the well-known 
anxiety of the Northern Government for the 
safety of its capital would induce it to retain a 
large force for its defense, and thus relieve the 
opposition to our advance”; and suggested 
that General Beauregard be placed in com- 
mand, “ as his presence would give magnitude 
even to a small demonstration.” On the 25th, 
he wrote twice to Mr. Davis urging the same 
views. The proposition embarrassed Mr. Davis, 
who could not see how, with the few troops 
under his hand, it could be carried out. In 
fact, although General Lee had pointed out 
the means, the proposition came too late, as 
the decisive battle took place much earlier than 
was expected. ‘his correspondence, how- 
ever, with that between General Lee and 
Mr. Seddon, shows that Hooker’s project to 


capture Richmond by a coup-de-main was 
feasible. 

It was not now a question of “swapping 
queens.” Washington was safe, being well for- 
tified and sufficiently garrisoned, or with avail- 
able troops within reach, without drawing on 
Hooker; and to take Richmond and scatter the 
Confederate Government was the surest way 
to ruin Lee’s army —* his true objective.” 

On the first appearance of danger of inva- 
sion, her vigilant governor, Curtin, warned 
the people of Pennsylvania, and called out 
the militia. General Couch was sent to Har- 
risburg to organize and command them, but 
disbelief in the danger —due to previous false 
alarms— caused delays until the fugitives 
from Milroy’s command, followed by Jenkins’s 
cavalry, roused the country. Defensive works 
were then thrown up at Harrisburg and else- 
where, and local forces were raised and moved 
toward the enemy. 

Early in June, General Hooker represented 
in strong terms the necessity of having one 
commander for all the troops whose operations 
would have an influence on those of Lee's 
army, and in reply was informed by General 
Halleck that any movements he might sug- 
gest for other commands than his own would 
be ordered ¢/ practicable. Misunderstandings 
and confusion naturally resulted from such an 
arrangement, and authority was given him 
from time to time to exercise control over 
the troops of Heintzelman, commanding the 
Department of Washington, and of Schenck 
commanding the Middle Department, fol- 
lowed, June 24th, by orders specifically placing 
the troops in Harper's Ferry and its vicinity 
at his disposal. 

Disregarding Kwell’s movements, Hooker 
conformed his own to those of the enemy’s 
main body, and crossed the Potomac at Ed- 
wards’s Ferry on the 25th and 26th of June. 
On the 27th, three army-corps under Reynolds 
occupied Middletown and the South Mountain 
passes. The ‘Twelfth Corps was near Harper's 
Ferry, and the three other corps at or near 
Frederick. Hooker now ordered the ‘I'welfth 
Corps to march early on the 28th to Harper's 
Ferry, there to be joined by its garrison from 
Maryland Heights, in order to cut Lee’s com- 
munications with Virginia, and in conjunction 
with Reynolds to operate on his rear. Generel 
Halleck, however, objected to the abandon- 
ment of the Heights, notwithstanding Hook 
er’s representations that the position was 
utterly useless for any purpose ; whereupon 
Hooker abandoned his project, and finding 
now that he was “not allowed to manceuvre 
his own army in the presence of the enemy, 
asked to be relieved from his command. He 
had encountered some of the difficulties which 
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ASSAULT OF BROCKENBROUGH'S CONFEDERATE BRIGADE (HE ru’s DIVISION) UPON THE STONE BARN OF THE MCPHERSON FARM 


The line of the stone barn was held by Stone’s brigade, Penn- 
sylvania Bucktails (Doubleday’s division), its right resting on the 
Chambersburg pike (the left of the picture) and its left on the 


had beset a predecessor whom he had himself 
mercilessly criticised, and promptly succumbed 
to them. His request was complied with, and 
Major-General George G. Meade was ap- 
pointed his successor, this being the fifth 
change of commanders of the Army of the 
Potomac in ten months. General Meade was 
an excellent officer of long service, who had 
always proved equal to his position, whether 
as a specialist or a commander of troops. 
Many welcomed his advent—some regretted 
Hooker. All thought the time for the change 
unfortunate, but accepted loyally, as the Army 
of the Potomac ever did, the leader designated 
by the President, and gave him their hearty 
support. He was succeeded in the « ommand 
of the Fifth Corps by Major-General George 
Sykes, a veteran of the Mexican war and a 
distinguished soldier. 

When General Meade assumed command, 
June 28th, the best information placed Long- 
street at Chambersburg, A. P. Hill between that 
plac e and Cashtown, and Ewell in occupation 
of Carlisle, York, and the country between 
them, threatening Harrisburg. Unacquainted 
with Hooker’s plans and views, he determined 
at once to move on the main line from Fred- 
erick to Harrisburg, extending his wings as 
Vo. XXXIII.—17. 


McPherson woods (right background of the picture), where 
a part of Archer's Confederate brigade of Heth’'s division was 
captured by Meredith's brigade.— Epitor 


far as compatible with a ready concentration, 
in order to force Lee to battle before he could 
cross the Susquehanna, With this view he 
spent the day in ascertaining the position of 
his army, and brought up his cavalry, Buford 
to his left, Gregg to his right, and Kilpatrick 
to the front. Directing French to occupy 
Frederick with seven thousand men of the 
garrison of Harper’s Ferry, he put his army 
in motion early on the morning of the 29th. 
Kilpatrick reached Littlestown that night; and 
on the morning of the 3oth, the rear of his 
division, while passing through Hanover, was 
attacked by a portion of Stuart’s cavalry. 
Stuart, availing himself of the discretion al- 
lowed him, had left Robertson's and Jones’s 
brigades to guard the passes of the Blue Ridge, 
and on the night of the 24th, with those of 
Hampton, Fitzhugh Lee and Chambliss, had 
started to move round the Army of the Poto- 
mac, pass between it and Centreville into 
Maryland, and so rejoin Lee; but the move 
ments of that army forced him so far east that 
he was compelled to ford the Potomac near 
Seneca, on the night of the 27th. Next morn- 
ing, learning that Hooker had already crossed 
the river, he marched north by Rockville, 
where he captured a wagon train. Paroling 
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his prisoners and taking the train with him, 
he pushed on—through Westminster, where 
hehad asharp action with a squadron of Dela 
ware horse—to Union Mills, and encamped 
there on the 29th. During the night, he 
learned that the Federal army was still be 
tween him and Lee on its march north, and 
his scouts reporied its cavalry in strong force 
at Littlestown, barring his direct road to Get 
tysburg ; wherefore, on the morning of the 
30th he moved across country to Hanover, 
Chambliss in front and Hampton in rear of 
his long train of two hundred wagons, with 
Fitzhugh Lee well out on his left flank. 
About to a. mM. Chambliss, reaching Hanover, 
found Kilpatrick passing through the town 
and attacked him, but was driven out before 
Hampton or Lee could come to his support. 
Stuart’s men and horses were now nearly 
worn out; he was encumbered with a large 
captured train; a junction with some part of 
Lee’s army was a necessity, and he made a 
night march for York, only to learn that Early 
had left the day before. Pushing on to Carlisle, 
he found that Ewell was gone, and the place 
occupied by a militia force under General W. 
F, Smith. His demand of a surrender was 
refused, upon which he threw a few shells 
into the town and burned the Government 
barracks. 

That night he learned that Lee’s army was 
concentrating at Gettysburg, and left for that 
place next day. ‘Thus ended a “ raid” which 
greatly embarrassed General Lee, and by 
which the services of three fine cavalry bri- 
gades were, in the critical period of the cam- 
paign, exchanged for a few hundred prisoners 
and a wagon train. 

Hearing nothing from Stuart, and therefore 
believing that Hooker was still south of the 
Potomac, Lee, on the afternoon of the 28th. 
ordered Longstreet and Hill to join Ewell at 
Harrisburg ; but late that night one of Long- 
street’s scouts came in and reported that the 
Federal army had crossed the river, that 
Meade had relieved Hooker and was at Fred- 
erick. Lee thereupon changed the rendezvous 
of his army to Cashtown, which place Heth 
reached on the 29th, and next day sent Petti- 
grew’s brigade on to Gettysburg, nine miles, to 
procure a supply of shoes. Nearing this place, 
Pettigrew discovered the advance of a large 
Federal force and returned to Cashtown. Hill 
immediately notified Generals Lee and Ewell, 
informing the latter that he would advance 
next morning on Gettysburg. Buford, sending 
Merritt’s brigade to Mechanicstown as guard to 
his trains, had early on the morning of the 29th 
crossed into and moved up the Cumberland 
valley via Boonsboro’ and Fairfield with those 


of Gamble and Devin, and on the afternoon of 


Tuesday, June 30th, under instructions from 
Pleasonton, entered Gettysburg, Pettigrew’s 
brigade withdrawing on his approach. 

Krom Gettysburg, near the eastern base of 
the Green Ridge, and covering all the upper 
passes into the Cumberland valley, good roads 
lead to all important points between the Sus. 
quehanna and the Potomac. It is therefore an 
important strategic position. On the west of 
the town, distant nearly half a mile, there isa 
somewhat elevated ridge running north and 
south, on which stands the “ Lutheran Semi- 
nary.” It iscovered with open woods through 
its whole length, and is terminated nearly a 
mile and a half north of the seminary by a 
commanding knoll, bare on its southern side, 
called Oak Hill. From this ridge the ground 
slopes gradually to the west, and again rising 
forms another ridge about five hundred yards 
from the first, upon which, nearly opposite the 
seminary, stands McPherson’s farm buildings. 
This second ridge is wider, smoother, and 
lower than the first, and Oak Hill, their in- 
tersection, has a clear view of the slopes of 
both ridges and of the valley between them. 
West of McPherson’s ridge Willoughby Run 
flows south into Marsh Creek. South of the 
farm buildings and directly opposite the semi- 
nary, a wood borders the run for about three 
hundred yards, and stretches back to the sum- 
mit of McPherson’s ridge. From the town 
two roads run; one south-west to Hagerstown 
via Fairfield, the other north-westerly to 
Chambersburg via Cashtown. The seminar 
ismidway between them, about three hundred 
yards from cach, Parallel to, and one hundred 
and fifty yards north of the Chambersburg pike, 
is the bed of an unfinished railroad, with deep 
cuttings through the two ridges. Directly 
north of the town the country is comparatively 
flat and open; on the east of it, Rock Creek 
flows south. On the south, and overlooking 
it, is a ridge of bold, high grounds, terminated 
on the west by Cemetery Hill and on the east 
by Culp’s Hill, which, bending to the south, 
extends half a mile or more and terminates in 
low grounds near Spangler’s Spring. Culp’s 
Hill is steep toward the east, is well wooded, 
and its eastern base is washed by Rock Creek. 

Impressed by the importance of the post 
tion, Buford, expecting the early return of the 
enemy in force, assigned to Devin’s brigade 
the country north, and to Gamble’s that wes! 
of the town; sent out scouting parties on all 
the roads to collect information, and reported 
the condition of affairs to Reynolds. Hs 
pickets extended from below the Fairfield 
road, along the eastern bank of Willoughby 
Run, to the railroad cut, then easterly some 
fifteen hundred yards north of the town, © 
a wooded hillock near Rock Creek. 
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CONFEDERATE DEAD GATHERED FOR BURIAL 
NEAR THE MCPHERSON WOODS, 
(FROM PHOTOGRAPHS.) 


On the night of June 3oth 
Meade’s headquafters and the 
Reserve artillery were at ‘Taney- 
town; the First Corps at Marsh 
Run, the Eleventh at Emmetts 
burg, Third at Bridgeport, Twelfth 
at Littlestown, Second at Union- 
town, Fifth at Union Mills, Sixth 
and Gregg’s cavalry at Manches- 
ter, Kilpatrick’s at Hanover. A 
glance at the map (page 123) 
will show at what disadvantage; 

Meade’s army was now placed. * ' 
Lee’s whole army was nearing 

Gettysburg, whilst that of Meade was scat- 
tered over a wide extent of country to the 
east and south of that town. 

Meade was now convinced that all designs 
on the Susquehanna had been abandoned ; 
but as Lee’s corps were reported as occupying 
the country from Chambersburg to Carlisle, 
he ordered for the next day’s moves, the First 
and Eleventh Corps to Gettysburg, under 
Reynolds, the Third to Emmettsburg, Second 
to Taneytown, Fifth to Hanover, and the 
['welfth to T'wo Taverns, directing Slocum to 
take command of the Fifth in addition to his 
own. The Sixth Corps was left at Manchester, 
thirty-four miles from Gettysburg, to await 
orders. But Meade, while conforming to the 
current of Lee’s movement, was not merely 
drifting. ‘hat same afternoon he directed the 
chiefs of engineers and artillery toselect a field 
of battle on which his army might be concen- 
trated, whatever Lee’s lines of approach, 
whether by Harrisburg or Gettysburg, indicat- 


ing the general line of Pipe Creek 
as a suitable locality. Carefully 
drawn imstructions were sent to 
the corps commanders as to the 
occupation of this line, should it 
be ordered ; but it was added that 
developments might cause the 
offensive to be assumed from pres- 
ent positions. These orders were 
afterward cited as indicating Gen- 
eral Meade’s intention not to fight 
at Gettysburg. ‘They were, under 
any circumstances, wise and prop- 
er orders, and it would probably 
have been better had he concen- 
trated his army behind Pipe Creek 


rather than at Gettysburg; but events finally 
controlled the actions of both leaders. 

At 8a.M., July 1st, Buford’s scouts reported 
Heth’s advance on the Cashtown road, when 
Gamble’s brigade formed on McPherson’s 
Ridge, from the Fairfield road to the railroad 
cut; one section of Calef’s battery A, Second 
United States, near the left of his line, the 
other two across the Chambersburg or Cash- 
town pike. Devin formed his disposable squad- 
rons from Gamble’s right toward Oak Hill, 
from which he had afterward to transfer them 
to the north of the town to meet Ewell. As 
Heth advanced, he threw Archer’s brigade to 
the right, Davis's to the left of the Cashtown 
pike, with Pettigrew’s and Brockenbrough’s 
brigades in support. The Confederates ad- 
vanced skirmishing heavily with Buford’s dis- 
mounted troopers. Calef’s battery engaging 
double the number of its own guns, was served 
with an efficiency worthy of its ancient repu- 
tation as “ Duncan’s battery” in the Mexican 
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war, and so enabled the cavalry to 
hold their long line for two hours. 
When Buford’s report of the enemy’s 
advance reached Reynolds, the lat- 
ter, ordering Doubleday and Howard 
to follow, hastened toward Gettys- 
burg with Wadsworth’s small divis- 
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ion (two brigades, Meredith’s and 
Cutler’s) and Hall’s Second Maine 
battery. As he approached he heard the sound 
of battle, and directing the troops to cross the 
fields toward the firing, galloped himself to 
the seminary, met Buford there, and both rode 
to the front, where the cavalry, dismounted, 
were gallantly holding their ground against 
heavy odds. After viewing the field, he sent 
back to hasten up Howard, and as the en- 
emy’s main line was now advancing to the 
attack, directed Doubleday, who had arrived 
in advance of his division, to look to the Fair- 
field road, sent Cutler with three of his five 
regiments north of the railroad cut, posted 
the other two under Colonel Fowler, of the 
Fourteenth New York, south of the pike, and 
replaced Calef’s battery by Hall’s; thus re- 
lieving the cavalry. Cutler’s line was hardly 
formed when it was struck by Davis's bri- 
gade on its front and right flank, where- 
upon Wadsworth, to save it, ordered it to 
fall back to Seminary Ridge. This order not 


reaching the One Hundred and Forty-sev- 
enth New York, its gallant Major, Harney, 
held that regiment to its position until, having 
lost half its numbers, the order to retire was 
repeated. Hall’s battery was now imperiled, 
and it withdrew by sections, fighting at close 
canister range and suffering severely. Fowler 
thereupon changed his front to face Davis's 
brigade, which held the cut, and with Dawes's 
Sixth Wisconsin,— sent by Doubleday to aid 
the One Hundred and Forth-seventh New 
York,— charged and drove Davis from the 
field. ‘The Confederate brigade suffered s¢ 
verely, losing all its field officers but two, and 
alarge proportion ofits menkilled and captured, 
disabling it for further effective service on that 
day. In the meantime, Archer’s Confederate 
brigade had occupied McPherson’s wood, and 
as the regiments of Meredith’s “ Iron Brigade 
came up, they were sent forward by Doubleday, 
who fully recognized the importance of the 
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position, to dislodge it. At the entrance of the 
wood they found Reynolds in person, and, ani- 
mated by his presence, rushed to the charge, 
struck successive heavy blows, outflanked and 
turned the enemy’s right, captured General 
Archer and a large portion of his brigade, 
and pursued the remainder across Willoughby 
Run. Wadsworth’s small division had thus 
won decided successes against superior num 
bers, but it was at grievous cost to the army 
and the country, for Reynolds, whilst direct 
ing the operations, was killed in the wood by 
a sharp-shooter, It was not, however, until 
he had by his promptitude and gallantry de- 
termined the decisive field of the war, and 
brilliantly opened a battle which required 
three days of hard fighting to close with a 
victory. ‘To him may be applied in a wider 
sense than in its original one, Napier’s happy 
eulogium on Ridge: No man died on that 
field with more glory than he, yet many died, 
and there was much glory. 

After the repulse 
of Davis and Archer, 
Heth’s division was 
formed in line mostly 
south of the Cash- 
town pike, with Pen- 
der’s in second line, 
Pegram’s and McIn- 
tosh’s artillery (nine 
batteries) occupying 
all the commanding 
positions west of Wil- 
loughby Run; Dou- 
bleday reéstablished 
his former lines, Mer- 
edith holding Mc- 
Pherson’s wood. Soon 
after, Rowley’s and 
Robinson’s divisions 
(two brigades each) 
and the four = re- 
maining batteries of 
the corps arrived. 
Rowley’s division 
was thrown forward, 
Stone’s 
the interval between 
Meredith and Cutler, and Biddle’s with Coop 
ers battery to occupy the ridge between the 
wood and the Fairfield road. Reynolds's bat- 
tery replaced Hall’s, and Calef’s rejoined 
Gamble’s cavalry, now in reserve. Robinson’s 
division was halted near the base of Seminarv 
Ridge. By this time, near noon, General 


Howard arrived, assumed command, and di- 
rected General Schurz, commanding the Elev- 
enth Corps, to prolong Doubleday’s line 
toward Oak Hill with Sc himmelpfennig’s and 

arlow’s divisions and three batteries, and to 
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post Steinwehr’s division and two batteries on 
Cemetery Hill, as a rallying point. By one 
o'clock, when this corps was arriving, Buford 
had reported Ewell’s approach by the Heid- 
lersburg road, and Howard called on Sickles 
at Emmettsburg and Slocum at Two ‘Taverns 
for aid, to which both these officers promptly 
responded, It was now no longer a question 
of prolonging Doubleday’s line, but of pro 
tecting it against Ewell whilst engaged in 
front with Hill. Schurz’s two divisions, hardly 
six thousand effectives, accordingly formed 
line on the open plain, hali a mile north of 
the town. ‘I hey were too weak to cover the 
ground, and a wide interval was left between 


the two corps, covered only by the fire of 
Dilger’s and Wheeler’s batteries (ten guns) 
posted behind it. 

‘That morning, whilst on the march to Cash- 
town, Ewell received Hill’s notice that his 
corps was advancing to Gettysburg, upon 
which he turned the heads of his own columns 





brigade to GRAVE OF CONFEDERATE DEAD ON THE FIELD OF THE FIRST DAY. (FROM A PHOTOGRAPH.) 


to that point. Reporting the change by a staff- 
officer to General Lee, Ewell was instructed 
that if the Federals were in force at Gettys- 
burg a general battle was not to be brought 
on until the rest of the army was up. Ap- 
proaching Gettysburg, Rodes, guided by the 
sounds of battle, followed the prolongation of 
Seminary . Ridge; Iverson’s, Daniel’s, and 
Ramseur’s brigades on the western, O’Neal’s 
and Doles’s on the eastern slope. Ewell, 
recognizing the importance of Oak Hill, or- 
dered it to be occupied by Carter’s artillery 
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THE LINE OF DEFENSE AT THE CEMETERY GATE-HOUSE (FROM A PHOTOGRAPH.) 


battalion, which immediately opened on both 
the Federal corps, enfilading Doubleday’s 
line. This caused Wadsworth again to with 
draw Cutler to Seminary Ridge, and Rey- 
nolds’s battery was posted near McPherson's 
house, under partial cover. Stone therefore 
placed two of his three regiments on the 
Cashtown pike, so as to face Oak Hill. ‘This 
left an interval between Stone and Cutler, 
through which Cooper and Reynolds could 
fire with effect, and gave to these lines a 
cross-fire on troops entering the angle be- 
tween them. Robinson now sent his two 
brigades to strengthen Cutler’s right. ‘They 
took post behind the stone walls of a field, 
Paul’s brigade facing west, Baxter's north. 
Rodes, regarding this advance as a menace, 
gave orders at 2:30 Pp. M. to attack. Iverson, 
sweeping round to his left, engaged Paul, who 
prolonged Cutler’s line, and O'Neal attacked 
Baxter. The repulse of O’Neal soon enabled 
Baxter to turn upon Iverson, Cutler also 
attacked him in flank, and after losing five 
hundred men killed and wounded, three of 
Iverson’s regiments surrendered. General 
Robinson reports the capture of one thousand 
prisoners and three colors; General Paul was 
severely wounded, losing both eyes. Mean- 
while Daniel’s brigade advanced directly on 
Stone, who maintained his lines against this 
attack and also Brockenbrough’s, of Hill’s 
corps, but was soon severely wounded, Col- 
onel Wister, who succeeded him, met the same 
fate, and Colonel Dana took command of the 
brigade. Ramseur, who followed Daniel, by 
a conversion to the left now faced Robinson 
and Cutler with his own brigade, the remnant 
of Iverson’s, and one regiment of O’Neal’s, 


his right connecting with Daniel's left, and 
the fighting was hot. East of the Ridge, 
Doles’s brigade had been held in observation, 
but about 3:30 Pp. M., on the advance of Early, 
he sent his skirmishers forward and drove 
those of Devin’s—who had gallantly held the 
enemy’s advance in check with his dismounted 
troopers — from their line and its hillock on 
Rock Creek. Barlow, considering this an eligi- 
ble position for his own right, advanced his 
division, supported by Wilkeson’s battery, and 
seized it. ‘This made it necessary for Schurz to 
advance a brigade of Schimmelpfennig’s di- 
vision to connect with Barlow, thus lengthen- 
ing his already too extended line. 

The arrival of Early’s division had by this 
time brought an overwhelming force on the 
flank and rear of the Eleventh Corps. On the 
east of Rock Creek, Jones’s artillery battalion, 
within easy range, enfiladed its whole line and 
took it in reverse, while the brigades of Gor- 
don, Hays, and Avery in line, with Smith's 
in reserve, advanced about four Pp. M. upon 
Barlow’s position, Doles, of Rodes'’s division, 
connecting with Gordon. An obstinate and 
bloody contest ensued, in which Barlow was 
desperately wounded, Wilkeson killed, and 
the whole corps forced back to its original 
line, on which, with the aid of Coster’s brigade 
and Heckman’s battery, drawn from Cemetery 
Hill, Schurz endeavored to rally it and cover 
the town. The fighting here was well sustained, 
but the Confederate force was overpowering 
in numbers, and the troops retreated to Cem- 
etery Hill, Ewell entering the town about 4:3° 
p. M. ‘These retrograde movements had un- 
covered the flank of the First Corps and made 
its right untenable. 
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Meanwhile, that corps had been heavily 
engaged along its whole line; for, on the ap- 
proach of Rodes, Hill attacked with both his 
divisions, There were thus opposed to the 
single disconnected Federal line south of the 
Cashtown pike two solid Confederate ones 
which outflanked their left a quarter of a mile 
or more, Biddle’s small command, less than 
one thousand men, after a severe contest, was 
gradually forced back. In McPherson’s wood 
and beyond, Meredith’s and Dana’s brigades 
repeatedly repulsed their assailants, but as 
Biddle’s retirement uncovered their left, they 
too fell back to successive positions from which 
they inflicted heavy losses, until finally all three 
reached the foot of Seminary Ridge, where 
Colonel Wainwright, commanding the corps 


artillery, had planted twelve guns south of the 
Cashtown pike, with Stewart's battery, manned 
in part by men of the Iron Brigade, north of 
it. Buford had already thrown half of Gam- 
ble’s dismounted men south of the Fairfield 
road. Heth’s division had suffered so severely 
that Pender’s had passed to its front, thus 
bringing fresh troops to bear on the exhausted 
Federal line. 

It was about four p. M. when the whole 
Confederate line advanced to the final attack. 
On their right Gamble held Lane’s brigade 
for some time in check, Perrin’s and Scales’s 
suffered severely, and Scales’s was broken up, 
for Stewart, swinging half his guns, under Lieu- 
tenant Davison, upon the Cashtown pike, 
raked it. The whole corps being now heavily 
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JOHN L. BURNS, “ THE OLD HERO OF GETTYSBI RG.” 
(FROM A PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN SOON AFTER THE BATTLE.) 


In his official report, General Doubleday says: ** My thanks 
are specially due to a citizen of Gettysburg named John Burns, 
who, although over seventy years of age, shouldered his musket 
and offered his services to Colonel Wister, 150th Pennsylvania 
Volunteers. Colonel Wister advised him to fight in the woods, 
as there was more shelter there; but he preferred to join our line 
of skirmishers in the open fields. When the troops retired, he 
fought with the Iron Brigade. He was wounded in three places.” 


pressed and its right uncovered, Doubleday 
gave the order to fall back to Cemetery Hill, 
which was effected in comparatively good or- 
der, the rear, covered by the Seventh Wiscon- 
sin, turning when necessary to check pursuit. 
Colonel Wainwright, mistaking the order, had 
clung with his artillery to Seminary Hill, until, 
seeing the infantry retreating to the town, he 
moved his batteries down the Cashtown pike 
until lapped on both sides by the enemy’s 
skirmishers, at close range, when they were 
compelled to abandon one gun on the road, 
allits horses being killed. ‘The Eleventh Corps 
also left a disabled gun on the field. Of the 
troops who passed through the town, many 
got entangled in the streets, lost their way, 
and were captured, principally men of the 
Eleventh Corps. 


BATTLE OF THE FIRST DAY AT GETTYSBURG. 


On ascending Cemetery Hill, the retreating 
troops found Steinwehr’s division in position 
covered by stone fences on the slopes, and 
occupying by their skirmishers the houses in 
front of their line. As they arrived they were 
formed, the Eleventh Corps on the right, the 
First Corps on the left of Steimwehr. As the 
batteries came up, they were well posted by 
Colonels Wainwright and Osborn, and soon 
a formidable array of artillery was ready to 
cover with its fire all the approaches. Buford 
assembled his command on the plain west of 
Cemetery Hill, covering the left flank and 
presenting a firm front to any attempt at pur 
suit. ‘The First Corps found a small reénforce 
ment awaiting it, in the Seventh Indiana, part 
of the train escort which brought up nearly 
five hundred fresh men. General Wadsworth 
met and led them to Culp’s Hill, where, under 
direction of Captain Pattison of that regi 


ment, a defensive line was marked out. Their 


brigade (Cutler’s) soon joined them ; wood and 
stone were plentiful, and soon the right of the 
line was solidly established. 

Nor was there wanting other assurance t 
the men who had fought so long that their 
sacrifices had not been in vain. As _ they 
reached the hill they were received by Gen 
eral Hancock, who arrived just as they were 
coming up from the town, under orders from 
General Meade to assume the command. His 
person was well known ; his presence inspired 
confidence, and it implied also the near ap 
proach of his army-corps. Ordering Wads 
worth at once to Culp’s Hill to secure that 
important position,—an excellent selection, — 
and aided by Howard, and Warren who had 
also just arrived from headquarters, and others, 
a strong line, weil flanked, was soon formed. 

General Lee, who had from Seminary Hill 
witnessed the final attack, sent Colonel Long, 
of his staff, a competent officer of sound judg 
ment, to examine the position, and directed 
Ewell to carry it if practicable, renewing, how- 
ever, his previous warning to avoid bringing 
on a general engagement until the army was 
all up. Both Ewell, who was making some 
preparations with a view to attack, and Long 
found the position a formidable one, strongly 
occupied, and not accessible to artillery fire. 
Ewell’s men were indeed in no condition tor 
an immediate assault. Of Rodes’s eight thou- 
sand, nearly three thousand were ors de com- 
bat. Early had lost over five hundred, and had 
but two brigades disposable, the other two 
having been sent on the report of the advance 
of Federal troops, probably the Twelfth Corps, 
then near by, to watch the York road. Hill's 
two divisions had been very roughly handled, 
had lost heavily, and he withdrew them (0 
Seminary Hill as Ewell entered the town, 
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leaving the latter without more than eight 
thousand men to secure the town and the 
prisoners. Ewell’s absent division was ex- 
pected soon, but it @4 not arrive until near 
sunset, when the Twelfth Federal Corps and 
Stannard’s Vermont brigade were also up, and 
the Third Corps arriving. In fact an assault 
by the Confederates was not practicable before 


MEMORANDA ON 


A Young Hero of Gettysburg. 


INCE the great 
battle of Gettys- 
burg it has been com- 
monly supposed that 
Constable John L. 
Burns, the old hero 
of three-score years 
and ten so justly fa- 
mous in song and 
story, who hurried to 
the scene with his trusty rifle at the first clash of arms 
on the morning of July 1st and fought until thrice 
wounded, was the only citizen of that now historic 
town, or of the vicinity, who took up arms in defense 
of native soil. Yet such is not the case. I am able 
now to present another, a mere youth, in point of age 
standing almost at the other extreme of human life. 
On the day before the battle, while the company in 
which I was serving (A, Twelfth Massachusetts) was 
at Marsh Run, two and one-half miles north of Em- 





mettsburg, Maryland, and about five miles from 


Gettysburg, Anson B. Barton, one of our sergeants, 
went to that stream for water. While filling his canteen 
he was approached by a slender lad, apparently not 
more than sixteen years old, who made some inquiries 
as to the probable outcome of the movements then in 
progress, and being informed that we would undoubt- 
edly soon encounter the enemy, and that then a great 
battle would be fought, his eyes glowed with enthu- 
siasm, and he expressed a wish to join the army at 
once, “and fight the rebels.” 

Sergeant Barton took the little fellow into camp, 
turning him over to Captain Clark with the remark: 
“ Captain, here’s a recruit for you.”” The boy was then 
taken to headquarters, where Colonel Bates questioned 
him closely, and something like a “scene” ensued. The 
little fellow was desperately in earnest. In answer to 
the colonel’s questions he said that he lived near there; 
that he was “ willing to be mustered into service if 
necessary,” but that in any event he was determined 
to “fight the rebels,” and would do so whether en- 
rolled as a soldier or not if the colonel would give him 
“a musket and a box of cartridges.” The interview 
finally ended by the colonel remarking to Captain 
Clark: “Well, captain, you may take him into your 
company if you wish, but we cannot muster him in 
now, as the books are back with the teams.” 

So the little patriot was turned over to our company. 
Our men took kindly to him from the start, for we 
were all charmed by the spirit he had shown, and 

Vor. XXXIII.— 18, 


5:30 P. M., and after that the position was 
perfectly secure. For the first time that day 
the Federals had the advantage of position, 
and sufficient troops and artillery to occupy 
it, and General Ewell would not have been 
justified in attacking without the positive or- 
ders of General Lee, who was present, and 
wisely abstained from giving them. 


Henry J. Hunt. 
THE CIVIL WAR. 


every one set about actively to fit him for his new 
duties. After an extended search, a cap, blouse, mus 
ket, and roundabout were secured, together with a 
supply of ammunition, and thus equipped he took his 
place in the ranks. 

The-next day our corps (the First) met the enemy 
at Gettysburg, and a terrible battle took place. Our lit- 
tle recruit fought with the steadiness of a veteran, and 
was twice wounded. When we fell back to Cemetery 
Hill we had to leave him lying upon the field, but the 
enemy kindly brought him off and placed him in a 
hospital inside the town. Here he was seen after the 
battle by one of our men, and until a few months ago 
this was supposed to be the only trace the survivors 
of the company had of their little hero. Even his name 
was thought to have been forgotten. 

Last autumn, having been invited to deliver the 
dedicatory address at the unveiling of the regimental 
monument at Gettysburg, and thinking that the oc- 
casion would be an appropriate one upon which to 
mention such facts as I might be able to gather in 
regard to the boy, I made diligent inquiry among my 
comrades. By Lieutenant Whitman of New York city, 
who at the battle of Gettysburg was a sergeant in 
Company A, I was informed that the little fellow’s 
name was J. W. Weakley, and that after the battle he 
was sent to the hospital at Carlisle. ‘This information, 
although only partly correct, led finally to a success- 
ful result, as will be seen below. 

I then addressed a letter to Surgeon-General Mur- 
ray, United States Army, asking if the name in ques 
tion appeared upon the records of the hospital at Car 
lisle, and, in case it did, if he could give me any further 
information in regard to the boy. That official very 
kindly replied to my inquiries, although his letter did 
not come to hand in season for use at the dedication. 
It was as follows: 


“WAR DEPARTMENT, SURGEON-GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., October 20, 1885. 
‘*Mr. GEORGE KIMBALL, BosTON, MASs. 

** Sir: In reply to your letter of the 3d instant, askin 
whether the records of the hospital at Carlisle, Pennsyl- 
vania, contain the name of J. W. Weakley, and whether 
or not he recovered, and where he belonged, I have to 
inform you that the records of Post Hospital, Carlisle, 
Pennsylvania, between June and August, 1863, are not 
on file at this office. It appears, however, from the rec- 
ords of the General Field Hospital First Army Corps, 
Gettysburg, Pennsylvania, that C. 7. Weakley, private 
Company A, ‘Twelfth Massachusetts, was admitted to 
that hospital; complaint, ‘Right thigh and arm’; no 
disposition given. He is also reported on the records 
of the Superintendent of Hospitals at Gettysburg, for 
July 1st, 2d, and 3d; complaint, ‘Gun-shot, right arm 
and thigh.’ No further record concerning the above- 
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named soldier is found. The information above given 
must not be used as a basis for any claim against the 
United States Government. 
“Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
**R. MURRAY, 
“ Surgeon-General United States Army.’ 


My imperfect mention of the matter at Gettysburg 
excited the interest of Mr. W. H. Tipton and other 
gentlemen of that town, and active work was at once 
begun to discover, if possible, young Weakley’s ante- 
cedents. After the receipt of the Surgeon-General’s 
letter, I wrote to Mr. Samuel Motter, editor of the 
Emmettsburg “Chronicle,” with this end also in 
view. Some years before I had written to the Select- 
men of Emmettsburg in regard to the affair, and my 
letter found its way into Mr. Motter’s paper; but I 
did not then know the name of the boy, so no result 
was obtained. Now, however, I felt quite confident 
of success. 

In a few days I received a reply from Mr. Motter, 
giving me the results of his investigations, which were 
very gratifying. They were, in substance, that young 
Weakley, at the time of the events above described, 
was living with his father on a mountain about three 
miles from Emmettsburg, his mother being dead. 
Both father and son were somewhat eccentric — even 
nomadic — in their manner of life. They were both 
well known in Emmettsburg, but were, however, 
without “ social standing.”” The boy often wandered 
from the paternal roof, and frequently separated him- 
self for weeks from his father. It was probably during 
one of these aimless excursions from his mountain 
home that young Weakley became impressed with 
the duty he owed his country, and acted upon his 
convictions. He was often seen upon the streets of 
Emmettsburg after the battle, with his injured arm in 
a sling, and showing other evidences of hardship and 
suffering, but the people of the town did not believe 
his story, or credit him with sufficient courage to go 
voluntarily into a battle. Such is often the lot of the 
poor and lowly, who, nevertheless, often perform deeds 
of patriotism and noble daring. 

Young Weakley soon recovered from his wounds, 
and, although of delicate physique and at that time 
subject to epilepsy, enlisted in a Maryland regiment. 
After several months’ service in Virginia, he became 
still weaker physically, and one day his comrades 
found him lying dead at the bottom of a ditch into 
which he had evidently fallen from exhaustion. Some 
years after the war, his father obtained a pension on 
account of the son’s death, but the present where- 
abouts of Mr. Weakley are unknown to the people of 
Emmettsburg. 

The name of this heroic young mountaineer deserves 
a place upon the roll of fame beside that of John L. 
Burns of Gettysburg. 


onus . i 
Deovens, Amaust, 2006 George Kimball. 


Comments on ‘‘ General Grant's Reasons for Relieving 
General William F. Smith."’ 


As we derive our greatest pleasures from favors 
unintentionally bestowed, I desire tomake my acknow}- 
*-edgments to those who have hunted up and furnished 
for publication, in the September CENTURY, my letter 
to the late Senator Foot, dated July 30, 1864. That 
letter was evidently written to prove that upon the 


showing of General Grant, himself, there was no 
charge affecting my military reputation, and I entered 
into no discussion as to the validity of General Grant’s 
reasons. That forgotten leer is valuable to me as 
showing to many friends, who in later days have ques- 
tioned me on the subject that my statements in regard 
to my removal from command in July, 1864, are 
more at length but substantially the same as those fur- 
nished to Senator Foot on the heels of the occurrence 
to which it relates. All those who have heard my 
statements will, I think, bear me witness that after 
stating all the reasons General Grant gave at the time 
for his action, I have invariably said that I was in utter 
ignorance of the real cause which induced my sum- 
mary removal from an important military command, 
When General Grant stated that he removed me bx 
cause he could not relieve General Butler, I said that 
could not be the reason because General Butler was 
relieved by order of the President, and before I had been 
placed in command, but after I had asked General 
Grant to let me go to some other field of duty. From 
that position General Grant himself retreated, and then 
spoke of an article in the “ New York Tribune ” which 
he thought I had written. To that I replied, “ You 
cannot have relieved me because you suspected me of 
writing such a paper ; and the truth is that I never saw 
or heard of the article until it was published, and have 
not the faintest idea of its authorship.” After this state- 
ment General Grant brought up two other reasons, 
equally without foundation, and a//these reasons having 
reference to events which had taken place before my 
assignment to the command of the Army of the James. 
The charge that I had months before written two let- 
ters to two of General Grant’s most devoted friends to 
urge him not to carry out a particular campaign when 
he stood committed to another on the records of the 
War Department, is hardly worthya reference. When. 
General Grant closed the interview to which I have 
referred, he made a remark on which, with facts and 
letters in my possession, I based a theory as to the rea- 
sons which brought about my removal. I could not 
offer that theory unsupported by sufficient data, and so 
in view of all the facts known to me, I am clearly 
entitled to reassert that I am to-day in ignorance of the 
real causes which induced my removal from a com- 
mand to which I had been assigned only two weeks 
before,—ten days of which had been spent on leave of 
absence,— and when the command had come to me both 
unexpectedly and without solicitation. 


Wm. Farrar Smith. 
The Finding of Lee's Lost Order. 


In reply to your request for the particulars of 
the finding of General Lee’s lost dispatch, “ Special 
Orders 191,” and the manner in which it reached Gen- 
eral McClellan, I beg leave to submit the following 
account : 

The Twelfth Army Corps arrived at Frederick, 
Maryland, about noon on the 13th of September, 1862. 
The Twenty-seventh Indiana Volunteers, of which I 
was colonel at that date, belonged to the Third Bri- 
gade, First Division, of that corps. 

We stacked arms on the same ground that had been 
occupied by General D. H. Hill’s corps the evening 
before. 
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Within a very few minutes after halting, the order 
was brought to me by First Sergeant John M. 
Bloss and Private B. W. Mitchell, of Company “ F” 
Twenty-seventh Indiana Volunteers, who stated that 
it was found by Private Mitchell near where they 
had stacked arms. When I received the order it was 
wrapped around three cigars, and Private Mitchell 
stated that it was in that condition when found by him. 

General A. S. Williams was in command of our 
division. I immediately took the order to his head- 
quarters, and delivered it to Colonel S. E. Pittman, 
General Williams’s Adjutant-General. 

The order was signed by Colonei Chilton, General 
Lee’s Adjutant-General, and the signature was at once 
recognized by Colonel Pittman, who had served with 
Colonel Chilton at Detroit, Michigan, prior to the war, 
and was acquainted with his handwriting. It was 
at once taken to General McClellan’s headquarters 
by Colonel Pittman. It was a general order giving 
directions for the movement of General Lee’s entire 
army, designating the route and objective point of each 
corps. Within one hour after finding the dispatch, 
General McClellan’s whole army was on the move, and 
the enemy were overtaken next day, the 14th, at South 
Mountain, and the battle of that name was fought. 
During the night of the 14th General Lee’s army fell 
back toward the Potomac River, General McClellan 
following the next day. On the 16th they were over- 
taken again, and the battle of Antietam was fought 
mainly on the 17th. General D. H. Hill says in his 
article in the May CenTury that the battle of South 
Mountain was fought in order to give General Lee 
time to move his trains, which were then parked in the 
neighborhood of Boonsboro’. It is evident from 
General Lee’s movements from the time he left Fred- 
erick City that he intended to recross the Potomac 
without hazarding a battle in Maryland, and had it not 
been for the finding of this lost order the battle of 
South Mountain and probably that of Antietam would 
not have been fought. 

For confirmation of the above statements in regard 
to the finding of the dispatch, you are respectfully re- 
ferred to Colonel Samuel E. Pittman, of Detroit, 
Michigan, and Captain John M. Bloss, of Muncie, 
Indiana. Very respectfully, 

Wasutncton, D. C., June 2, 1886. S. Colgrove. 
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Nore.— Mr. W. A. Mitchell, the son of Private Mitchell, who, 
as General Silas Colgrove describes above, was the finder of 
Lee’s order, writes that his father was severely wounded at An- 
tictam. After eight months in hospital he completed his term 
of enlistment, three years, and three years after his Soa 
died at his home in rtholomew, Indiana. As huis famil 
then destitute, efforts were made to procure a pension for ~~ 
widow, but without success. The following letter from General 
McClellan to the son is of interest : 


sad ew New Jersey, November 18, 1879. W. A. Mrr- 
cases, Soe , La Cyone, Kansas. Dear Sir: Your letter of 
inst. "has reached me. I cannot, at this interval of time, 
recall the name of the finder of the papers to which you refer — 
it is doubtful whether I ever knew the name. All that I can say 
is that on or about the 13th September, 1862,—just before the 
battles of South Mountain and Antietam,— there was handed to 
me by a member of my staff a copy (original) of one of General 
Lee's orders of march, directed to General D. H. Hill, which or- 
der developed General Lee’s intended operations for the next few 
days, and was of very great service to me in enabling me to 
direct the movements of my own troops accordingly. This order 
was stated to have been found on one of the abandoned camp- 
Serger of the Confederate troops by a private soldier, and, as I 
k, of an Indiana regiment. Whoever found the order in ques- 
tion and transmitted it to the headquarters showed intelligence 
and deserved marked reward, for he rendered an infinite service. 
The widow of that soldier should have her pension without a day’s 
delay. Regretting that it is not in my power to give the name of 
the inder of the order, I am very truly yours, Geo, B, McCusi- 
Lan.” — Epiror. 


McClellan's Kindness. 


REFERENCE is frequently made to the peculiar per- 
sonal attachment which General McClellan’s troops 
had for him. The following incident may be worthy 
of record as illustrating one of the causes of this 
attachment : 

In August, 1862, during the march of the Army of 
the Potomac from Harrison’s Landing to Fort Mon- 
roe, the Eighty-fifth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteers 
was halted about midday just before crossing the pon- 
toon bridge over the Chickahominy. It was extremely 
hot, and the road very dusty. A group of tired soldiers 
flung themselves on the ground to rest, not noticing 
that they were on the leeward side of the road. 

Presently the clanking of sabers told of the approach 
of a body of mounted men. Just as they reached us 
the leader drew up and said quietly: “ Better cross to 
the other side, lads, or you will be covered with dust.” 
It was a slight act, but it showed that the commander 
of the army — for such we recognized him to be, just as 
he and his staff passed on — was not indifferent to the 


comfort of the humblest soldier. 
M. L. Gordon. 


Soutn Pasapena, Cat., June 5, 1886. 


° THE REFORMER. 


HIS is, O Truth, the deepest woe 
Of him thou biddest to protest: — 
With men no kinship may he know; 
Thy mission hems from worst and best. 


The wolf that gauntly prowled the wood 
From human kind more mercy got, 
Than he who warns men to be good, 


And stands alone, 


yet flinches not. 


Thou grantest not one friendly hand 
Or heart on which he may rely; 
Alone and dauntless he must stand, 

Alone must fight, alone must die! 


Paul Hermes. 
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THE TEMPLE OF THE EPHESIAN ARTEMIS, 
AND THE ANCIENT SILVER PATERA FROM BERNAY. 


“More than twenty-two centuries ago, in the year 356 before the Christian era, two remarkable events ar« 


recorded to have taken place on the same night. The « 
P the East, and the temple of t 

Ephesian people were not long in repairing this great ca the 
surpassed its predecessor in magnificence. It was this later temple which, when St. Paul visited Ephesus, 
fed among the Seven Wonders of the ancient world, and of which the site, long sought for by travelers, 


to be the conqueror o 


ran 
was found by Mr. Wood in 1873.” 


I. 


Lites these words Mr. C.'T. Newton begins 
his interesting essay on “ Discoveries 
at Ephesus.” ‘The earlier temple, which was 
burned by Herostratus, had certainly already 
been begun between 560 and 546 before our 
era. For Herodotus tells us that Croesus, who 
reigned between these years, had dedicated 
most of the columns in the temple. We learn 
from Pliny that the building of the temple 
took a hundred and twenty years. Further- 
more, the following artists’ names are associated 
with the building : Chersiphron was the first 
architect, and ‘Theodorus of Samos, the fa- 
mous sculptor who flourished somewhere about 
the year 600, gave his advice with regard to 
the method of laying the foundations; Meta- 
genes continued: the work begun by Chersi- 
phron, and the building was finally completed 
by Paonius (the architect of the temple of 
the Didymean Apollo near Miletus) and 
Demetrius. According to these data Brunn 
places the completion of the temple about the 
year 460, its beginning thus reaching back to 
about the year 580 before our era. Of this 
earlier temple, begun by Chersiphron, Mr. 
Wood’s excavations have probably brought to 
light the pavement (the lowest of the three he 
discovered), and certainly several fragments 
of decorative sculpture belonging to it. These 
fragments are now in the British Museum. 
Among them there are several female heads 
and fragments of bodies. All these are in high 
relief, and are attached to a curved back- 
ground with a molding at the foot from the 
curve of which was obtained a circle of six 
feet in diameter. ‘The sculptures, moreover, 
are thoroughly archaic, of the sixth century. 
It is thus highly probable that they form part 
of the very sculptured columns dedicated by 
Croesus. 

Immediately after the destruction of the 


“temple by Herostratus the reconstruction was 


begun under the direction of Deinocrates, 
the most renowned architect of his time. 
Contributions by the Ephesian citizens as well 


ueen of Philip of Macedon gave birth to a son destined 
ie + so Artemis was burnt by Herostratus. The 


amity, and the new temple which they erected far 


as the neighboring peoples supplied part of 
the means. Some of the Ephesian women 
even sold their jewels to contribute to the fund, 
and wealthy patrons dedicated columns, their 
names being inscribed at the foot of the fluted 
pillars. One of these dedications by a lady of 
Sardis has been discovered by Mr. Wood. 
When Alexander the Great came to Ephesus 
he offered to refund the expenses already in- 
curred and to complete the construction of 
the temple at his own cost if he were allowed 
to dedicate the whole to the goddess with his 
name inscribed upon it. The priests of the 
temple declined this offer, thus acting very 
differently from the priests of Athene Polias 
at Priene. Mr. Newton has drawn attention 
to the fact that on the walls of that temple 
Alexander set his name as dedicator, probably 
immediately after his visit to Ephesus. ‘The 
block of marble on which this is engraved 
may be seen in the British Museum. The bold, 
clear letters are as fresh as on the day they 
were cut. 

After Alexander the temple and priesthood 
of Artemis retained, nay, even increased 
their importance, though the city was often 
unsuccessful in its policy, frequently choos- 
ing the losing side. The wealthy Ephesus 
presented itself as a prize to the contending 
princes, the Ptolemies and the Seleukida, 
and passed from Antigonus to Lysimachus, 
to Demetrius, to the Pergamenian monarchs 
(Eumenes and Attalus), and finally to the 
Romans. Despite these political vicissitudes, 
Ephesus remained in the later times the 
most flourishing and wealthy city of Asia 
Minor. Under the Roman emperors it re- 
ceived the title of the First City of Asia, and 
many other privileges and titles were con- 
ferred upon it. By its sacred traditions, its 
wealth and splendid festivals (the festival of 
Artemis lasted during the whole month Ar- 
temision, #. ¢., the latter half of March and 
the first half of April), it attracted settlers 
of various nationalities and became the goal 
of pilgrims and of the art-seeking patrician 
travelers of Rome. According to Mr. Wood's 
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discoveries, the theater could seat twenty-four 
thousand spectators. Above all, it was the 
temple of Artemis and its priesthood which 
grew in wealth and importance, and here the 
policy pursued, if not always the most relig- 
jous, was at all events most successful in a 
worldly sense. The riches of the temple 
were continually accumulating, so that, ac- 
cording to Pliny, it would require volumes 
to describe the treasures. The Romans re- 
stored to the temple the fisheries of the Seli- 
nousian lakes, which had been taken from it 
by the post-Alexandrian conquerors of the 
city. One of the greatest sources of income, 
however, appears to have been the business 
transactions carried on by the priesthood; for 
from the earliest days they established a 
kind of bank deposit, a business involving 
but few risks and likely to lead to very 
high profit. Kings and private individuals 
intrusted their money to the care of the 
great goddess, and her priests would reinvest 
this money in loans on good security. The 
instance of Xenophon, recounted in the 
“ Anabasis,” shows the profitable nature of 
these transactions. He tells us that, when 
about to join a warlike expedition, he de- 
posited with the high-priest of Artemis a sum 
of money, the proceeds of spoils of war. In 
the event of his being killed in battle, this 
money was to be employed in any manner 
most pleasing and acceptable to the goddess ; 
if he returned safe, he was to have the right 
of reclaiming his deposit. This he did when 
some years afterward he met the same high- 
priest at Olympia. 

The history of this development, or rather 
degeneration, of sacerdotal functions appears 
tome a very natural one. ‘The awe pertain- 
ing to sacred edifices and to everything con- 
nected with them, and the comparative 
inviolability of their rights to possession, gave 
them from the earliest times the greatest se- 
curity of tenure; and thus, throughout the 
history of Greece, they naturally became the 
public treasuries, especially when the god or 
goddess was the national deity closely con- 
nected with the origin and existence of the 
state. But then comes the decisive moment 
for the direction which this power is to take. 
Ifin this relation between the ancient church 
and state the national element in the con- 
flux of tradition and institutions is the more de- 
cided and supreme, the sacred treasure-house 

omes the national treasury. This was the 
tase at Athens, where the temple of Athene 
Parthenos was the treasury of the Attic com- 
®onwealth, for a time even of the Greek con- 
y. If, on the other hand, the sacerdotal 
tlement was the more pronounced in the 
tational community, if the tradition and con- 
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stitution of the place was of a hierarchical 
character, the custom ofaccumulating treasures 
was sure to develop into some form of finan- 
cial enterprise. This was the case with the 
Artemision of Ephesus. 

After the time of Alexander the Great, the 
sanctuary of Artemis formed a separate sub- 
urb of the town, completely independent of 
it. The boundaries of the sacred municipal 
property were often a question of dispute, and 
were frequently readjusted by the various 
rulers under whose sway Ephesus came. In 
the time of Antonius the Trumvir the sacred 
domain of the Artemision extended twice as far 
as it had in the time of Mithridates, who had 
already enlarged the boundaries assigned by 
Alexander, so that a part of the Artemision 
extended into the city and the landmarks of 
the sacred precinct stood in its very streets. 
The priesthood, too, was quite autonomous 
in its organization and rule, and the right of 
asylum which the Romans bestowed upon it 
freed those who once entered the sacred pre- 
cinct from all civic authority. 

The liberal donations and endowments 
made by devotees of all countries, carefully 
preserved and increased by skillful manage- 
ment, were another source of great wealth. 
Finally the temple was possessed of a large 
income from the fines and confiscations im- 
posed by the state on those who violated 
its laws. Of the nature and amount of these 
fines we receive an adequate notion from the 
most valuable inscription found by Mr. Wood 
in digging in the theater, to which we shall 
have to recur in the course of this investiga- 
tion. “ It tells us how one Vibius Salutarius, 
a Roman of equestrian rank, who had filled 
very high offices in the state, dedicated to 
Artemis a number of gold and silver statues, 
of which the weight is given, and a sum of 
money to be held in trust, the yearly interest 
of which is to be applied to certain specified 
uses. On the 6th of the first decade of the 
month Thargelion (May 25th), on which day 
the mighty goddess Artemis was born, largess 
was to be distributed to various public func- 
tionaries in the fronaes of the temple. ‘The 
members of the Ephesian Soule, or senate, 
were to receive one drachma each. The six 
tribes of the city, the high-priest and the 
priestess of Artemis, the two Veefotot, or sur- 
veyors of the temple, the /zidonomoi, who 
had charge of the education of the boys, and 
other fortunate personages, came in for a 
share of this munificent dole. The heirs of 
Salutarius were made liable for the due pay- 
ment of the bequests in case he should die 
before paying over the principal or making 
an assignment of the rent of certain lands for 
the payment of the interest. The trust is 
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guarded by stringent enactments. By a letter 
of Afranius Flavianus, propretor, which is 
appended to the deed of trust, a fine of fifty 
thousand drachme (rather less than ten thou- 
sand dollars) is inflicted on any one, whether 
magistrate or private person, who attempts to 
set aside any of the provisions of the trust ; 
one-half of this fine is to go to the adornment 
of the goddess, the other half to the imperial 
fiscus.” 

Ephesus and its temple thus throve and 
flourished throughout the whole duration of 
the Roman empire, and drew to its center of 
wealth and splendor visitors and residents 
from all parts of the world. Among the varied 
nationalities which made up the population 
was also a Jewish community, and to them 
there came, in the years 54 to 57 of our era, 
a Jewish man, who on his journey from Jeru- 
salem to Damascus had become converted 
to the new faith, and who felt that he was 
destined to extend the influence of his own 
conversion over a wide circle of humanity. 
Paul first began to preach to the Jews in their 
own language and by an appeal to their own 
sentiments, then (for his training at Tarsus 
had made him conversant with Greek culture) 
to the Greeks in the schools of the Sophists ; 
and thus was founded the Christian com- 
munity which, at first small in numbers, grew 
so rapidly that the younger Pliny referred to 
this growth as an alarming phenomenon, 
seeming to him to require the energetic in- 
tervention of the emperor. “ The temples of 
the gods,” he says, “ are empty, the sacrificial 
animals driven to the town find no purchasers, 
and even the country is affected by the new 
heresy.” The trades and enterprises which 
depended upon the pilgrims flocking to the 
temple suffered and languished. This was 
especially the case with the silversmiths who 
sold to the pilgrims reproductions in silver 
of the temple and its sculptures, 

During the Hellenistic revival of Hadrian 
Greek religion and art began to thrive anew, 
and so also the worship of the Ephesian god- 
dess flourished again. Her temple again ap- 
pears on the coins of Hadrian, and over one 
hundred years later it is figured as intact on 
the coins of Valerian. 

Soon after this the barbarian hordes flooded 
the country, the Goths devastated the whole 
district, and in the year 262 of our era the 
temple was pillaged and destroyed. The city, 
however, remained flourishing, and was the 
center of Christian worship. Its first bishop 
had been Timotheus, appointed by Paul, and 
it had such sacred associations as its claim to 
possess the grave of the Virgin Mary and 
the residence of St. John the Evangelist. In 
Whitsuntide of the year 431 the first council 





was held there, and it became the great meet- 
ing-place of the Christian world of the East. 

In the thirteenth century the Turks invaded 
the country, destroyed the city, and built un- 
der the fortress, out of the fragments of the tem- 
ple, the mosque of Selim. Even this mosque 
has been destroyed. At the foot of its ruins 
there is the small Turkish village of Ayasuluk. 

Of the temple of the great goddess no sign 
remained on the surface. Luckily for us, as at 
Olympia the Alpheius, so here the Cayster 
covered what remained with a thick alluvial 
deposit, 

It was owing to the persevering energy of 
Mr. Wood that some of the fragments of the 
great temple were brought to light in 1871. 
Of all the excavations made of late years there 
is hardly one that offered such difficulties and 
dangers. In the most unwholesome of cli- 
mates, Mr. Wood dug for more than four 
years, during which 132,221 cubic yards of 
earth were excavated. There was no visible 
indication of the temple-site, and he had often 
to dig to a depth of twenty feet. 

It was through the above-mentioned in- 
scription of Salutarius, discovered while dig- 
ging in the theater, that Mr. Wood succeeded 
in finding the site of the temple. 

In this inscription of Salutarius special 
mention is made of the silver and gold fig- 
ures and ornaments (the eikones and apeikonis- 
mata), some of which weighed from two to 
seven pounds; special instructions are given 
as to the earth to be used in cleaning them, 
called argyromatike. “At every meeting of 
the popular assembly, and at all the gymnas- 
tic contests, and on every other occasion to 
be fixed by the senate and the people, these 
figures are to be carried from the pronaos of 
the temple to the theater, duly guarded, and 
then back to the temple. During the transit 
through the city itself they are to be escorted 
by the Ephebi, who are to receive them at the 
Magnesian gate and accompany them after 
the assembly to the Koresseian gate.” Here 
was the clew to the site of the temple. “ Hav- 
ing found the Magnesian gate, Mr. Wood 
proceeded to look for the portico, built by the 
Sophist Damianus in the second century A. Dy 
which led from that gate to the temple, am 
of which the purpose was to protect from bad 
weather those who took part in the procession. 
Mr. Wood succeeded in tracing the line of 
this portico for some distance outside the city. 
It followed the line of an ancient road, and 
pointed in the direction of the plain at the 
foot of Ayasuluk. Another road tended in the 
same direction, starting from the gate near the 
Stadium, which Mr. Wood rightly assumed to 
be the Koresseian gate mentioned in 
Salutarius inscription. Advancing northw 
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toward the point where these two roads tended 
to converge, he came upon an ancient wall, 
an inscription on which showed that it was 
the Peribolus of the Artemision; after which 
to find the site of the temple itself was only a 
matter of time.” 

Though the final and exact account of the 
discoveries which Mr. Wood made with re- 
gard to the temple is still to be expected, the 
results of his excavation enable us to form 
some conception of this splendid structure, 
which was justly considered one of the seven 
wonders of the world. In size it was one of 
the most impressive edifices of antiquity, about 
twice as large in its area as the Parthenon of 
Athens. According to Pliny, the whole tem- 
ple was four hundred and twenty-five (Greek) 
feet in length by two hundred and twenty feet 
in width. After speaking of the tomb of Por- 
senna and the hanging gardens of Thebes 
{? Babylon], he continues : “ But the temple of 
the Ephesian Artemis is a work of truly admira- 
ble magnificence, which was raised at the joint 
expense of all Asia,and occupied two hundred 
and twenty years in building. It was placed on 
a marsh, in order that it should not be endan- 
gered by earthquakes or cleavings ofthe ground. 
Besides, that the foundation of such a pile might 
not be laid on asliding or unsuitable foundation, 
they laid a bed of charcoal, over which they 
placed fleeces of wool. The total length of the 
temple is four hundred and twenty-five feet, its 
width two hundred and twenty feet. [It has] 
one hundred and twenty-seven columns, each 
the gift of a king and sixty feet in height. Of 
these thirty-six are ornamented with carvings, 
of which one is by Scopas. Chersiphron was 
the architect who directed the works.” 

The temple was what is called a dipteral 
temple ; that is, it had a colonnade of two rows 
of columns supporting the roof on all sides. 
The colonnade was erected on a podium or 
platform, pyramidal in shape, rising in three 
grades. This podium was no doubt profusely 
decorated with sculptures in relief, of the 
nature of which the newly discovered reliefs 
from the great altar of Pergamon give an idea. 
Flights of smaller steps, practicable for use, 
intersected this platform and led up to the 
temple porticoes. 

The point in which lies the greatest dif- 
ference of opinion among modern archzol- 
ogists concerns the number of columns in 
the peristyle surrounding the temple, and 
this has led to ardent discussion quite re- 
cently.* The point at issue, of the greatest 
mportance as regards the construction of 


ak _gmeen, “Transactions of the Roval In- 
ute of British Architects, 1882-83,” p. 147, s¢g., 
and “ Proceedings R. I. B. A., 1 3-84 5 
Wood, idid., p. 166. f 
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the temple, turns upon the placing of a com- 
ma in the text of the passage of Pliny. In 
the translation given above, I have taken the 
ordinary reading and the one underlying Mr. 
Fergusson’s restoration. In his reading of the 
Latin text columnae centum vigintt sepiem a 
singulis regibus facta lx pedum altitudine, there 
is no comma, and thus there would be a hun- 
dred and twenty-seven columns each given by 
a king. Mr. Wood places a comma after the 
centum, and thus reads: “ One hundred col- 
umns, of which twenty-seven were each the 
gift of a king.” Mr. Falkener places the 
comma after the vigint7, reading: “One hun 
dred and twenty columns, seven of which 
were each the gift of a king.” Mr. Wood's 
restoration has the advantage over that of Mr. 
Fergusson that it follows the customary tra- 
dition of Greek octa-style temples in having 
an equal number of pillars in front and back 
with a similar entrance to the fronaes and 
opisthodomes, and also in that it avoids the 
somewhat startling notion that one hundred 
and twenty-seven kings each presented one 
column ; though we must remember that the 
whole of Asia Minor contributed to the build- 
ing of the temple, and that the term rex 
applied to the numberless rulers of petty 
principalities in that country. Finally it has 
in its favor that, as has already been remarked, 
among Mr. Wood's discoveries was the frag- 
ment of one of these pillars with the inscription 
showing it to have been dedicated by a lady of 
Sardis. According to Mr. Wood,then, there were 
two rows of eight pillars in the front and back, 
with two extra pillars in the fronaos and ofis- 
thodomos, and two rows of sixteen pillars along 
the sides between either facade. Mr. Fergus- 
son’s restoration, on the other hand, has in its 
favor that it conforms to the correct idiomatic 
reading of the passage in Pliny (a very strong 
point indeed), and that he presents a beauti- 
ful plan not without precedent in classical 
architecture. According to him, the entrance 
at the front is strongly marked, there being a 
wider general intercolumniation than in the 
back, and an especially wide one (more than 
twenty-eight feet) in the central entrance. He 
thus has three rows of eight columns in the 
front, besides four columns in the interior of 
the pronaos, and three rows of nine columns 
at the back, while between the pillars of front 
and back he places two rows of eighteen col 
umns on either side. The highest tribute must 
be paid to the ingenuity of this restoration. 
Still the question can be ultimately settled 
only by the full and accurate publication of 
Mr. Wood's data and by further explorations 
of the site of the temple itself. 

The most remarkable feature of this temple 
was its sculptured decoration, and of this most 
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interesting specimens have been brought to 
light by Mr. Wood, and are among the most 
precious of the great treasures of the British 
Museum. Among these are fragments of square 
blocks decorated with reliefs which Mr. Wood 
supposes to have belonged to the frieze, of the 
temple. Mr. Fergusson points out that “ if 
they were portions of the frieze it is a most 
remarkable fact that he should have found 
and sent home the four angle-blocks of the 
temple and not one stone of the intermediate 
parts, for all those at the British Museum are 
sculptured on the two continuous faces.” Mr. 
Fergusson supposes them to have formed parts 
of square pedestals upon which the sculptured 
drums of the pillars rested, and restores the 
whole column, It appears to me probable 
that these reliefs were a part of the great 
frieze running round the podium, of the na- 
ture of which the section through the outer 
portion of the podium as restored by Mr. 
Fergusson gives us some idea ; only that then 
the sculptured frieze would have run continu- 
ously round the angles, and thus the divisions 
made by the several ascending flights of steps 
would require a considerable number of angle- 
blocks. 

The most remarkable of the sculptured re- 
mains are the fragments of the sculptured 
drums of the columns. We must, however, 
feel with Mr. Newton that this exceptional 
practice of ornamenting with human figures 
the drums of columns is not in keeping with 
the spirit of mature Greek art, as it is quite 
unique in the history of Greek architecture. 
There is, no doubt, something unconstructive 
in this interruption of the weight-sustaining 
lines of a column, especially when the figures 
represented are in no way suggestive of their 
supporting capacity. This looks like a foreign, 
perhaps a Lydian, influence. Yet we must 
remember that the temple, in the decoration 
of which Scopas and Praxiteles had a share, 
was erected over the ruins of the previous 
one, rich in sacred traditions which belonged 
to a time in which the picture- writing tendency 
led the early artist to bring together in his 
sculptured decorations a great number of 
scenes. Early works like the chest of Cypse- 
lus as described by Pausanias are very instruc- 
tive in this respect. Thus it seems to me 
probable that the profuse decoration of the 
later temple was suggested by the decoration 
of the earlier temple. 

Whatever may be the artistic effect of these 
reliefs as part of the columns, as works of 
sculpture in themselves they are among the 
most beautiful specimens of Greek art that 
have come down to us, and are quite worthy 
to have come from the school of Scopas and 
Praxiteles, and even to be by the hand of 
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these great masters themselves. Among these, 
again, the most beautiful is the fragment of a 
drum. The drum is exactly six feet in height 
and a little more than six feet in diameter, 
and is one solid block of marble. It most 
probably represented a chthonic subject; for 
Hermes appears to be here figured as the 
Psychopompos, the leader of the souls of the de- 
ceased to Hades, and the winged youth with 
the sword next but one beyond Hermes is most 
probably Thanatos, the fair genius of death. 
We cannot dwell upon the supreme technical 
skill with which the figures are placed in the 
most free and natural attitudes round a circulap 
drum, nor can we dwell upon the grace and 
beauty in the conception and composition of 
each individual figure, nor upon the perfection 
of the modeling in both the nude and the dra- 
pery. We can hardly be mistaken in maintain- 
ing that after the sculptures of the Parthenon 
these are the finest works of architectural 
sculpture in existence. 

For all these things of beauty, as well as 
for the immense mass of historical information 
which the Ephesian excavations have already 
yielded, we are indebted to the untiring energy 
of Mr. Wood and to the liberality of those who 
supported him. At the time of writing he is pro- 
posing to complete his labors and to continue 
the excavation, and we hope that his endeavors 
to raise the required funds will meet with suc- 
cess. I have no doubt that in the United 
States, where, through the activity of the 
Archeological Institute and the enthusiastic 
and intelligent energy of Mr. Clarke and Mr. 
Bacon, such brilliant results have been achieved 
in the excavation of Assos, Mr. Wood's en- 
terprise will meet with hearty sympathy. 


Upon examining the rich collection of silver 
vessels and statuettes discovered at Bernay in 
the department of the Eure, now in the Cabi- 
net of Medals of the Bibliothéque Nationale 
at Paris, I came upon a silver patera with 4 
medallion or emé/ema in the center, upon 
which, in most delicate repoussé work, is the 
figure of a youthful Hermes, nude, with 4 
cloak (ch/amys ) hanging over his left shoulder 
and down by the side of his arm, a caduceus 
in his left hand and a purse in his right, nao 
attitude indicative of a slow walk, and with 
the head turned upwards. 

The valuable discovery of this large col 
lection of ancient silver * was made on the 
21st of March, 1830. A Norman peasabt 


named Prosper Taurin, while plowing 5s } 


* The substance of what follows has been published 
in the “ Journal of Hellenic Studies,” Vol. IIL, P 


96 et seq. 
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LOWEST DRUM OF SCULPTURED CULUMN 
field situated in the hamlet Le Villeret, com 
mune of Berthouville, arrondissement of 
Bernay, department of the Eure, came upon 
an obstacle, which, instead of simply avoiding 
it as his predecessors had done, he resolved to 
examine. Borrowing a pick from a laborer, 
he removed what appeared to him to be a 
large pebble, but what in reality was a Roman 
tile. When this was removed he came upon 
over a hundred objects in silver which were 
deposited on some pieces of marl at a depth 
# six inches, weighing considerably over fifty 
pounds. As with so many similar discoveries, 
the consideration of the weight of the silver 
Vor. XXXIII.— 10. 
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HERMES, DISCOVERED HY J 1 woodb. 
and its value might have led to the destruction 
of the remains of ancient art. Luckily ‘Taurin 
listened to the advice of some intelligent 
friends, and the attention of local archzol 
ogists like A. Leprévost and Delahaye being 
drawn to the discovery, the whole collection 
was at last, through the intervention of Raoul 
Rochette and C. Lenormant, bought for the 
ridiculous sum of fifteen thousand francs for 
the Cabinet of Medals of the Bibliothéque 
Nationale. ‘The patriotic peasant declined to 
sell it to any purchaser but a national institu- 
tion of his own country. 

The site of this discovery is the ancient 
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SILVER PATERA, WITH FIGURE OF HERMES (BY 


Canetum, and the temple of which this crypt 
marked the treasury was that of Mercury Au- 
gustus of Canetum, “the great god of the Gauls, 
in whose temple are to be seen many statues,” 
as Cesar says. The difference in the number 
of objects as given by the authorities who 
have described the treasury (Leprévost, sev- 
enty; R. Rochette, over a hundred; Chabouil 
let, sixty-nine) is due to the fact that the first 
writer could not consider the find at leisure, 
while the second counted as single finds all the 
fragments which have since been put together. 
The true number is that given by M. Cha- 
bouillet. ‘The collection comprises not only 
vessels and fragments, but also silver statuettes 
of Mercury, one of which reaches the height 
of fifty-six centimeters, or one foot ten inches. 
It struck me at once that there were two 
distinct classes of silver vases, as well in respect 


DUJARDIN, PUBLISHED IN 


TEMPLE OF THE EPHESIAN ARTEMIS, 


** JOURNAL OF HELLENIC STUDIES."’) 


of the workmanship of the vefousse, as of the 
style of the subjects represented. The one 
class was in very prominent refousse, the fig 
ures in high relief; the other flatter and lower 
in relief, with slight and delicate lines. ‘The 
composition of the scenes and figures on the 
vases with high relief was very full, with no 
apparent blank spaces, and was not only pic- 
torial but essentially decorative in character. 
Such were especially the Bacchic Canthani, 
No. 2807, and the other vases down to 2814. 
The compositions on the vases with low relief, 
however, such especially as the paterz 2824, 
2825, 2828, etc., were very simple, with an 
absence of bold and full lines, and the very 
opposite of decorative. The fact impressed 
itself upon me that the former group was, at 
least with regard to its style, later than these 
bas-relief compositions, and that, while the 
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PLAN OF TEMPLE AS RESTORED BY J. T. WOOD. (FROM THE “ TRANSACTIONS OF THE ROVAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS.”’) 


compositions in high relief essentially suited 
their purpose in being ornamental, those of 
the bas-reliefs, generally single figures placed 
in the center of the emdb/ema, were statuesque 
rather than decorative. And though I did not 
attach much weight to it at the time, I was 
impressed with the probability that these sim- 
ple compositions were influenced by the nobler 
works of Greek sculpture, while the cups in 
high relief were ornamented with scenes of a 
more spontaneous composition. 

The Hermes onthe medallion of the patera 
No. 2824 (in M. Chabouillet’s catalogue, the 
number now affixed to it 
in the Museum being 
3051) suggested the style 
of Greek art from themid- et 
dle to the close of the ae 
fourth century B. c., and ~ 
more especially of the 


sculpture of Praxiteles i oe i 
and Scopas. ‘There was i} per re 
all the softness and deli- , Beoooo 


cacy of modeling of the ins ooooo 
nude human figure, the 
keen feeling for texture, 
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demic “ canonism” in the building up of the 
human figure, as we notice it in the works 
of the school of Pasiteles and the Graco 
Roman “ Pre-Raphaelites,” who wished to 
reproduce the simplicity of earlier Greek art 
and to reéstablish simple canons. And still 
there is not that simply healthy and unsenti- 
mental character in this work which marks 
the statues of a Pheidias and a Polycleitus. 
But there is distinctly in this figure the intro- 
duction of elements of sentimentality and 
pathos which mark the works of a Scopas and 
a Praxiteles as they characterize this age in 
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was no attempt at obtrud- f 
P ‘ reoooao 


ing the minute study of 


the anatomy upon the | &.98.9000 
spectator, as is the case r 


in the subsequent schools —— — 
of Rhodes and Perga- 
mon, nor were there any 
of the violent contortions 
or the introduction of fre- 
quent rounded and restless lines of later 
Greek and Graeco-Roman sculpture. And 
finally, there was none of the conscious aca- 
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PLAN OF TEMPLE AS RESTORED BY J FERGUSSON, 
ROVAL IN rivure of BRITISH ARCHITECT } 
contradistinction to that of Pheidias. I have 


once before attempted to indicate this differ- 
ence of character between the two great ages, 
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while examining the Hermes with the infant 
Dionysos by Praxiteles. ‘That sculpture has 
the means of expressing such broad differences 
ofmoodsand of the fundamental tone of charac 
ter of the individual artists who produce such 
works, must be beyond a doubt to any person of 
normal appreciative power, who has had time 
and opportunity to study the mere alphabet 
of this language. It is as distinct a difference 
of tone as exists between the melancholy 
rhythm of a poem by one of the romantic 
school as compared to the verses of Milton or 
Chaucer. We surely do not meet with the 
character and mood of the Hermes of Praxi- 
teles in the Elgin marbles or in the Dory- 
phoros of Polycleitus. 

In the Hermes on the patera from Bernay 
these characteristics of Praxitelean and Sco- 
pasian art are to be found. First in the atti- 
tude of the whole figure, a slow and measured 
walk, with one foot, as it were, listlessly drag- 
ging after the other. Secondly in the outline 
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SECTION THROUGH THE OUTER PORTION OF THE 
BY J. FERGUSSON 
ANSACTIONS OF THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRIT 


(FROM THE “* Th 
rhythm of the figure presenting that long, slow, 
S-shaped curve so characteristic of all the 
works that have been attributed to Praxiteles, 
together with the peculiar effect of the up- 
turned head added to this position of the body. 
Finally, also in the soft modeling of the sur 
face of the nude figure, however indicative 
of strength and agility the muscles of this 
youth may be, as well as in the peculiar dis- 
position of the chlamys (repeatedly found on 
the replicas of the type of the Hermes of 
Olympia) and in the folding of his drapery. 


I did not hesitate to put down the relief 


on this patera as being a Hermes of the Praxi- 
telean* type and style; and herein I followed 
the method which I believe archeologists 


* Since this was first published I have been con- 
firmed in my opinion that this type belongs to the age 
of Scopas and Praxiteles; but, on the other hand, I 
now see reasons for considering it more probably Sco- 
pasian in character than Praxitelean. 


PODIUM AS RESTORED 


EPHESIAN ARTEMIS, 


ought to pursue. For | did not mean thereby 
to assert that this was undoubtedly a repro- 
duction of a work of Praxiteles or of some 
definite sculptor from his school; but only 
that this figure had those characteristics which 
from the careful comparative study of the 
style of Greek works of art, so far as they 
have been identified, have been found to be 
peculiar to Praxiteles and his school. 

It then appeared to me that this very figure 
was a familiar type, and that I must have seen 
and studied some other figure very similar to 
it or identical with it; and I recalled the figure 
of the Hermes upon the drum of the sculp- 
tured column from the temple of Artemis of 
Ephesus, now in the Elgin room of the British 
Museum. We know that Praxiteles deco- 
rated an altar with reliefs at Ephesus, and 
that Scopas was the sculptor of one of the 
drums of the columns of this temple of Arte- 
mis; and when once this association was called 
forth, I felt convinced that this figure was an 
actual reproduction of the Ephe- 
sian Hermes. 

Upon comparing drawings of 
these two representations of 
Hermes, it becomes manifest 
: that there is an intimate relation 

between them, the one, the sil- 
ver repoussé, being immediately 
copied from the other, the marble 
a relief of the drum in the temple. 
But here the identity ends, and 
to suit the new destination of 
the silver copy, details and ac- 
cessories, especially with regard 


-” to attributes and environment, 


were altered. For in the Ephe- 
isn arcurrects.”) sian relief the Hermes is one of 
a number of figures that sur- 
rounded the column, all of them bound 
together by some central idea or action; 
while on the patera Hermes alone is rep- 
resented, and being no longer a part of a 
complex composition, the representation of 
the Hermes must in itself form a complete 
composition, In other words, the patera rep- 
resents the typical god Hermes, the figure be 
ing borrowed from a relief representing some 
assemblage of chthonic deities. For | agree 
with those who hold that the figures on the 
drum of the column represent a scene from 
Hades; and it is here that the chthonic side 
of the nature of Hermes corresponds entirely 
with that conception of Artemis and Hecate 
common to the Ionian cities and_ islands, 
t There are many instances extant showing ho¥ 
common it was in ancient Greece to transfer well 
known types of art to works of minor art. 1 have 
recently noticed a sepulchral slab containing a figure 
evidently inspired by the same Hermes from the drum 
of the pillar of the temple of Artemis. 
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especially Ephesus and Samothrace. The 
Hermes on the patera does not throw any 
immediate light upon the action of Hermes 
in directing his head upward, for he is here 
looking at the branches of an overhanging 
tree. But it appears to me that in the Ephe- 
sian relief the action of Hermes in looking 
upward is to indicate his double nature, which, 
though chthonic in part, is essentially con- 
cerned with the world above and the actions 
of man and of the Olympian gods. 

In order to translate the Hermes of the 
Ephesian relief into a self-contained compo- 
sition and a representation of the god Hermes 
pure and simple, the silversmith thought fit 
to surround him, upon the patera, with all his 
attributes. ‘To this aim are to be attributed 
the slight deviations of the figure on the silver 
relief from its marble prototype. These devia- 
tions are, in the first place, that while the 
Hermes of Ephesus has the right shoulder 
free and the chlamys wound round the left 
forearm, the hand hidden behind his back, 
on the Hermes of the patera the chlamys is 
fastened round the neck and is gracefully slung 
over the left shoulder, leaving the left hand free. 
Inthe second place, while the Hermes of Ephe- 
sus holds the caduceus in the right hand, on the 
patera the caduceus has been transferred to the 
left hand and replaced by a purse in the right. 

As it was the object of the silversmith to 
bring together as many attributes as possible, 
it was important that both hands should be 
free; the left hand could not, therefore, be 
hidden by the chlamys, and the cloak had to 
be fastened round the neck and hung over 
the shoulder ; he could thus dispose of two 
attributes, the caduceus and the purse. He 
did not leave the caduceus in the right hand, 
because then the purse in the left would not 
have stood out well against the somewhat 
similar lines of the drapery, and being pressed 
for room on the right hand, he could not bring 
the caduceus in freely between the thigh and 
the square pillar on the right of the god. 

The other attributes that are grouped about 
the figure are square pillars to the right and 
left, a common and early monument of the 
worship of Hermes. On the pillar on his right 
is placed a cock and below it some eggs, and 
on the left hand a tortoise. Both cock and 
tortoise are frequently represented as attributes 
of Hermes,— the tortoise a reminiscence of his 
mvention of the lyre, the cock a symbol of 
the god of generation. ‘The buck upon his 
left is a symbol of the same side of the na- 
ture of Hermes the protector and multiplier 
of herds, and is frequently represented on one 
side of Hermes on small bronzes, with the cock 
on the other. The tree, of which part is visi- 
ble overshadowing the top of the right-hand 

VoL. XXXIII.— 20. 


pillar, indicates the vegetation that surrounds 
the whole, and points to Hermes as the pro- 
tector of pastures. The skill with which all 
these attributes are combined in this restricted 
space and tend to give life and symmetry to 
the whole composition points to a silver- 
worker of no ordinary artistic capacity. 

This medallion was found separated from 
the body of the patera, and was subsequently 
fitted into it. A circular rim with the inscrip- 
tion, DEO. MERC. IVL. SIBYLLA D. S. 
D. D. (de suo dat dedicat), was also added. 
Though this dedication most probably belongs 
to the patera, there is no doubt that it is of 
later date than the emblema. There can be 
no doubt that the artists in such silver-work 
made merely the emblemata, or medallions, 
which they furnished to the commoner silver- 
smiths, who soldered them into the body of 
such a plate. Such medallions are actually 
mentioned by Pliny, and that the separate 
working of the ornamental parts was practiced 
in antiquity is evident when we find that even 
in the lower phases of art this was the case. 
So the Gorgon’s head on the center of a shield 
was beaten out of a separate piece and fast- 
ened to the front, as is evident from the pas- 
sage in Aristophanes, in which we hear of this 
medallion flying away from the shield, and even 
from instances which point to the fact that the 
central decorated part of vases and lamps was 
made separately and then fitted into the rest. 

The next and most interesting question is: 
What is the connection between a Hermes 
from Ephesus and a silver patera from the 
north of Gaul? or rather, since there is an 
undoubted connection, the one being the 
original and the other the copy, how can we 
account for the presence of a comparatively 
early work from Ephesus on a donation to a 
temple of Mercury in the north of Gaul be- 
longing to alate Roman period? This would 
be most clearly accounted for if we could 
assume that the Romans were fond of and 
preserved old Greek plate as we value cingue 
cento \talian plate; secondly, if such plate 
was in antiquity chiefly produced at the place 
where the original model of the figure on the 
patera was preserved, and if it was custom- 
ary for such silver-workers to reproduce the 
designs of the great sculptors and painters, 
and of such works as the Hermes under con- 
sideration in particular. 

In our case these circumstances are not 
only possible, but even the most probable. 
With regard to the first condition, we learn 
from Pliny that in his time the art of beating 
silver had gone out, an art which had reached 
high perfection in Greece before his time, and 
had supplied the wealthy Romans with costly 
ornaments. The works of these old masters 
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in silver repoussé were highly valued, and he 
mentions exceedingly high prices for some old 
Greek plate, paid chiefly, as he says, for the 
antiquity of the work, so that sometimes these 
were valued highly even if the design was 
almost entirely effaced. We shall therefore 
not be astonished to find early Greek work 
in a late Roman community. With regard 
to the second point, we find that Pliny men- 
tions among these famous Greek refous- 
seurs a great number who were from Ephesus, 
the works of the greatest of whom, Mentor, 
were destroyed in the destruction of the 
temple of Artemis at Ephesus. With regard 
to the third point, we learn that Mys, the most 
famous metal-worker after Mentor, executed 
his works in silver chiefly after the design of the 
painter Parrhasius of Ephesus. But the most 
important information in this respect is that 
given by the New Testament in the Acts of the 
Apostles (xix. 23, etc.), from which we learn 
that the profession of silversmith was the most 
widely spread at Ephesus, and that great gain 
came to them from the production in silver 
of small copies of the temple (v#4<) of Arte- 
mis. Now it is on the drum of a column of 
this very temple of Artemis that the relief of 
Hermes is found, which is the prototype of 
that on the patera of Bernay. 

It might be urged that our medallion is 
not of original Ephesian work, but is a later 
copy from some early silver-work. ‘This is 
possible, but surely not probable. That the 
silversmith who made the medallion had the 
drum of the pillar from the temple of the 
Ephesian Artemis or some representation of it 
before him, is clear to every archeologist; and 
there is no reason why we should have to 
introduce other intermediate works of the 
same kind, when its connection with the 
Ephesian relief is undoubted, and when we 
bear in mind that Ephesus was in an earlier 
period, as well as in the time of Paul, the 
home of silver-work, and that the later Ro- 
mans valued and preserved this ancient Greek 
work as being ancient and Greek. ‘The Ephe- 
sian silversmiths were continually employed 
in making miniatures of this very temple. 
Now when they had to make a medallion to 
such a silver plate, they would naturally place 
on it one of the figures which they were in 
the habit of producing. They would be largely 
employed in producing objects in silver be- 
sides the miniatures of the temple, and | 
believe that such silver vessels and ornaments 
(mentioned in the treasuries of other ancient 
temples) are referred to in the inscription of 
Salutarius alluded to in the first part of this 
paper. 

It is not often that the far-reaching results 
of a simple application of the comparative 


study of style become so palpably visible and 
appreciable as in the case of this identifica- 
tion. Nor are there many instances in which 
the poetry which accompanies a special study, 
popularly reported to be “dry as dust,” so 
forcibly impresses itself upon us. The recog- 
nition of certain facts before unrecognized, 
and the establishment of truth within a cer- 
tain group of things and their relation, is no 
doubt in itself the immediate and supreme 
aim of research, Yet it is none the less refresh- 
ing occasionally to cast a side-glance at the 
artistic aspect of what has been sought simply 
for the truth’s sake, and to see the poetry that 
surrounds the discovery of truth. 

We cannot but be impressed with the 
amount of history that seems to be condensed 
into the narrow compass and the material 
forms of this small plate. Its form and its 
history are large chapters of the world’s his- 
tory in miniature,— unverbal, without letters, 
lines, and pages. 

It contains a Greek Hermes, reproduced 
by an Ephesian silversmith, from the temple 
of Artemis of Ephesus, valued highly for its 
origin and antiquity by some noble Roman, 
who followed the sweep of his empire’s con- 
quests, and whose wife in the far north of 
Gaul dedicates it to the Latin Mercury. It 
affords an actual tangible illustration of a 
passage in the New ‘Testament ; thus bearing 
in itself some immediate relation to the wor- 
ship of the Hellenes, the Romans, and the 
Christian world. Who knows what use it 
served at feasts, religious or domestic, in an- 
tiquity, and what tales it could tell! 

And then it was buried for centuries in the 
treasury of Mercury of Canetum, whose temple 
Cesar saw, through all the middle ages, while 
the hoof of a knight’s horse may have trodden 
over its crypt, quietly resting unchanged while 
dynasty followed dynasty, and the French 
Revolution swept over the country, until a 
Norman peasant in the nineteenth century, 
plowing his soil to raise corn to be sent to Pans 
or some foreign market, comes upon it and un- 
earths it, and it finds its place in the Museum 
in the Rue Richelieu. What a mass of asso- 
ciations, different in character, in time, and 
space, are gathered in the center of this plate! 

We may be allowed for once to feel grat- 
ified at the power of the simple application 
of systematic observation, which can pierce 
through the mist of over two thousand years, 

can baffle the complex maze of the changes of 
history, and of hundreds of miles of distance, 
in tracing a plate found in the nineteenth cen- 
tury in the north of France back to its origin 
in a time preceding the Christian era i 
Ephesus of Asia Minor. 

Charles Waldstein. 
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CLEVEDON CHURCH.* 


“ They laid him by the pleasant shore, 
And in the hearing of the wave.” 
In Memoriam, XIX. 


\ ESTWARD I watch the low blue hills of Wales, 
The low sky silver-gray ; 
The turbid Channel, with the wandering sails, 
Moans through the winter day. 


There is no color, but one ashen light 
On shore and lonely tree ; 

The little church upon the grassy height 
Is gray as sky or sea, 


But there hath he who won the sleepless love 
Slept through these fifty years ; 

There is the grave that hath been wept above 
With more than mortal tears. 


And far below I hear the Severn sweep, 
And all his waves complain, 

As Hallam’s dirge through all the years must keep 
Its monotone of pain ! 


Green hills, gray waters! As a bird that flies, 
My heart flits forth from these, 

Back to the winter rose of Northern skies, 
Back to the Northern seas. 


And lo! the long waves of the ocean beat 
Beneath the Minster gray, 

Chapels and caverns worn of saintly feet 
And knees of them that pray. 


And I remember how we twain were one, 
By the North ocean dim ; 

I count the years gone over since the Sun 
That lights me, lighted him ; 


And listen for the voice that, save in sleep, 
Shall greet me not again ;— 

Then, far below, I hear the Severn sweep 
And all his waves complain. 





Andrew Lang. 


*Clevedon Church, in Somersetshire, where, on a hill overlooking the Bristol Channel, the body of Arthur 


Hallam was laid, after his death in Vienna on the 15th of September, 1833. 
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The American Militia. 


i = importance of the militia in our political and 

social system has several times been noticed in 
Tue CENTURY. The new development of the American 
militia system was described in “ Topics of the Time” 
for June, 1884; and the ne essity and propriety of 
early action by Congress were stated in our latest 
issue.* Since the former article was written, the de- 
velopment which it forecasts has gone on with so 
much rapidity that it deserves attention here in con- 
nection with the more recent article. 

The American of the present day hears continually 
of the “ National Guard,” and he may come to believe 
that the body which bears that name is that to which 
the Constitution refers as “ the militia of the United 
States.”’ It may be well, then, to remind him that the 
National Guard is a purely voluntary outgrowth of 
the Constitutional militia, which was intended to be a 
universal and compulsory service. When the Consti- 
tution empowers Congress to provide for calling “the 
militia”’ into the service of the United States, it is 
well to remember that the term “ militia”? covered, 
and was meant to cover, all the fighting-men of the 
country; and the use of the term in this way shows 
that, even in 1787, the framers of the Constitution had 
anticipated the modern German system of universal 
compulsory military service. It must be admitted that 
the principle is logically essential to a democracy. 
Upon it hangs more than half of Jefferson’s famous 
summary of the democratic programme — that “every 
one who fights or pays shall vote.” Without it, we 
could only conclude that only those who pay shall vote, 
unless we could fall back upon the somewhat vague 
doctrine of the diffusion of taxation to show that most 
people pay something and hence should vote. To get 
any definite basis for a democracy, it is essential that 
the popular consciousness should be kept awake to 
the physical basis of the ballot, the necessity of a re- 
turn in some form, whether of money support or of a 
physical support to the government; and that any 
present exemption from active service should be clearly 
understood to be a privilege, not a right. 

Every indication from our early history goes to show 
that, if the political geography of the young republic 
had been the same as that of Prussia in 1860, the re- 
sult would have been the same; and that the United 
States would have had a Landwehr and Landsthurm 
Circumstances, however, 
It had no 


before Bismarck was born. 
were propitious to the American republic. 
neighbors powerful enough to make the Landwehr a 
practical necessity ; and the mass of its citizens were 
spared all personal contact with the pomp and circum- 
stance of glorious war. For a time there was a sur- 
vival of the original idea of universal compulsory 
service in the annual training-days of “the militia,” 
of which Corwin’s vivid sketch has left us so clear a 
In course of time even this survival be- 


description, 
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came obsolete, and “ the militia of the United States” 
has now become as purely a census term as the popu- 
lation between twenty-five and thirty, or the population 
according to latitude. 

Instead of the militia, as it was originally intended 
to be constituted, there has grown up in most of the 
States a purely voluntary service, the so-called Na- 
tional (or State) Guard, composed of citizens who 
volunteer to serve the State for a longer or shorter 
time. Under extraordinary circumstances the per 
sistence of the original idea is shown by the Draft 
Act of 1863; but under ordinary circumstances the 
duties of the real “ militia’’ are now performed by 
this part of their number who have voluntarily 
assumed the burden. It is thus a fact that the so-called 
National Guard is now in practice the militia of the 
United States; and, while the voluntary nature of the 
force may create certain embarrassments, it must be 
looked to for the present as the American militia. Of 
course the disappearance of the original militia organi- 
zation has not deprived the United States of the right 
to call upon the State for its quota of “the militia”; 
while the State may satisfy the call by the services of 
its voluntary militia, It is evident that there is here 
the germ of a future voluntary army, closely similar 
to that which sprang so suddenly into existence in 1861, 

In the development of this germ the good offices 
of the United States have been practically nothing. 
Some of the Eastern States have done good work of 
late years. The railroad riots of 1877 were a cogent 
lesson to Pennsylvania, and the lesson seems to have 
been taken to heart. Some of the neighboring States 
have alsoentered in earnest upon the work of fostering 
the efficiency of the National Guard, and have made 
it a force of far greater possibilities in action than was 
the case ten years ago. But it remains true, as it was 
ten years ago, that the mass of our States care very 
little for the proper development of their volunteer 
militia. Indeed, why should they care for it? Under 
the present system, the conditions for a sound National 
Guard only come into existence when population has 
become dense, and when there is a sufficiently large 
portion of the population inclined by fondness for 
military experience to endure voluntarily the obvious 
discomforts of the service. In States where these con- 
ditions do not yet exist, there may be need for an 
efficient National Guard, without the possibility of it. 
The need is not evident enough to induce the State to 
take the only road to a provision for it; and the State 
goes on in the old shiftless way, growing more prone 
at every emergency to look for protection to the Fed- 
eral Government, instead of relying on its own re 
sources. In most of our States the annual provision 
by Congress constitutes the bulk of the appropriation 
available for the support of the National Guard, and 
this provision is inexcusably meager, too small, at any 
rate, to be any basis for a claim by Congress of a right 
to enforce a strict regimen on the force which subsists 
on it. 

Nothing can be more evident than that, in the 
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States where population is not yet dense, Congress 
alone can properly develop a rea) National Guard. It 
can do what hardly any power could induce the State 
Legislature to do; it can appropriate an amount large 
enough to insure a thorough summer encampment by 
giving a reasonable payment to the men. Experience 
has shown that the encampment training is an essen- 
tial to any effective system. It is carried on in many of 
those States having a uniformed National Guard, but 
almost always under great embarrassments and for too 
brief a period for want of funds. In some States, the 
men have served without pay and even paid their own 
expenses while in camp, and in almost all the States 
the member of the Legislature who should vote for the 
appropriation which is really necessary for that purpose 
would have an unhappy quarter of an hour on meeting 
his constituents to explain. And yet the men should be 
paid for the time spent in the work; and any parsimo- 
nious policy in this matter is not even tolerable. The 
National Guard is as much in the service of the State 
as the Fire or Police departments are in the service 
of the city ; its possible service is much more unpleas- 
ant; and it has fully as much claim to adequate com 
pensation. Some of the States, but by no means all, 
are able to afford this. If we wish a thoroughly trained 
National Guard in every State, we must look for it to 
Act of Congress. 

The appropriation of a sum large enough to arm 
and equip the National Guard thoroughly, and to pay 
the men for the time spent in the annual training or 
for any other service rendered to the United States, 
would be a foundation for a larger oversight of the 
National Guard by Congress. The administration of 
“the discipline prescribed by Congress,” and the ap- 
pointment of the officers, must remain with the States; 
but Congress would have a fair right to insist that its 
War Department should be satisfied, through its in- 
specting officers, that the discipline was properly carried 
out. The mere presence of United States officers has 
a bracing effect upon the officers of the National Guard, 
and it is nowhere more necessary. The story of the 
militia officer who kept his men under a fwe of bricks 
and stones for ten minutes, while he turned over the 
pages of his hand-book in search of the proper order, 
may be altogether apocryphal. But the deep cut at 
Reading, Pennsylvania, through which a militia genius 
marched his men, exposing them helplessly to the fire 
of the mob above, is still to be seen of all men who 
travel by rail from Philadelphia to or through Read- 
ing; and it testifies that it is sometimes better to have 
ho men than to have some officers. 

The reform which has been the first to be carried 
through by the States which have begun to develop 
their National Guard has been a comparatively simple 
one, but one of wide effects, and not easy to accom 
plish. Under the voluntary constitution of the Na- 
tional Guard, the uniforms were about as various as the 
companies. Under the new system, the service uniform 
and equipments of all the regiments of a State’s force are 
to be identical throughout. How difficult it was to ex- 
Urpate the reds and blues and yellows, the varieties 
m style and caliber of weapons, perhaps some of the 
self-sacrificing men who have given their time and at- 
tention to the work can tell us; but the results have 
been all for good. A riotous mob can no longer dis- 
Unguish one regiment or company from another by its 
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uniform, or pick out off-hand the particular company 
from which it believes that there is comparatively lit- 
tle danger. Uniformity gives the sense of discipline to 
the men and a business-like air which creates respect. 
Similarity of uniform is a large factor in securing 
safety to militia, when employed in distant parts of its 
own State. When the time comes, if it shall come, 
that militia of one State must be employed in another 
as in 1794, nothing but a national uniformity of equip 
ment will make the step even a reasonable experiment. 
Evidently, in the course of development into which 
us, 
national development are the only legitimate lines to 


circumstances have forced national action and 


choose. 
The immediate answer to all the line of argument 


here relied upon, would be 
would have a strongly centralizing tendency, throwing 


that the step proposed 


more power into the hands of the Federal Govern- 
ment. So it may seem on the surface; but in reality 
the tendency is directly the reverse. Affairs 
drifted in such a direction that, while all the States 
need home protection, only a few are able to provide 
it for themselves. 
helpless State naturally looks to the Federal Govern- 


have 


When the emergency comes, the 


ment for protection, and relies progressively less upon 
herself. The plain drift of such a policy is to a neces- 
sarily strong central government, with a powerful 
standing army, and the disappearance or absorption 
of the militia, as we now have it. 
of our National Guard system, an entirely unobjection- 
able system of volunteer State forces, is simply the 


rhe development 


encouragement of individual States to rely on them 
selves. It is thus a National Guard in the complete 
sense of the adjective under our complex system, an 
effort by the Federal power to enable the States to 
carry on the normal operations of the social system. 
The bill which seems to come nearest to the measure 
of the national duty, the Sewell Bill, increasing the 
militia appropriation, passed the Senate at the last 
session without opposition. It did not reach consider- 
ation in the House of Representatives, but still hangs 
there, ready for consideration and passage in Decem 
ber. The duty of the House in the premises seems 
plain; and it is to be hoped that one of its first steps 
will be to take up, consider, and pass the Sewell Bill, 
as the lowest limit of the national obligation to the 
National Guard. 


The Congressional Balance-sheet. 


Economy, says the proverb, is wealth ; and though 
it ill becomes a great people to follow a cheese-paring 
policy with its government, to scrutinize its cost too 
closely, and thus compel it to study petty retrench- 
ments instead of great national interests, there is still 
a certain proportion of results of government to cost 
of government which even the greatest of peoples is 
bound to insist upon. If results are great, the people 
can well afford a considerable expenditure; if results 
are ni/, the cheapest of governments is dear at the 


price ; if results are #i/ and expenditure generous, the 
The forty-ninth 
Congress, whose second session begins next month, 
closed its first session, August §, 1886, having begun 
it December 7, 1885. In order to direct public atten- 
tion to the results of the coming second session, it may 

£ , ) 


government is worse than useless. 
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be well to compare the cost with the results of the 
first session of the same body, It should be borne in 
mind, however, that the first session had as near as 
may be eight months of “ work,’’ while the second ses- 
sion will have but a scant three months. 

In arranging the debit side of such a balance-sheet, 
the appropriations for the fiscal year, ending June 30th, 
may stand as the cost of the session. If, on the one 
hand, they err in giving appropriations not fully ex- 
pended, the error will be more than balanced by defi- 
ciencies due to the continuance of the session beyond 
the end of the fiscal year. The statement of the cost 
of Congress, as given below, errs, if at all, in being 
too small. The appropriation bills make it as follows : 


380,000, 00 
33,000.00 
344,113.10 
109,970.00 
1,695,000.00 
110,624.00 
390,849.10 
114,462.00 


1,200.00 


Senate: Pay of Senators $ 

Mileage 

Pay of employees 

Contingent expenses, stationery, etc 
House: Pay of Representatives 

Mileage 

Pay of employees 

Contingent expenses, Stationery, etc 
ConGRESSIONAL DirEcToRY 


Police 36, 700.00 
Public Printer 18,400.00 
Library §9, 320.00 


Garden 16,700.00 





Cost of Session $3, 310,238.20 


Such being, roughly stated, the cost of the session, 
let us turn to the credit side of the sheet, the practical 
results accomplished by this body which costs the 
country nearly three and a half million dollars a year. 
They are as follows : 


BiLts AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS INTRODUCED : 
In the House 


In the Senate : 2,974 13,202 


BILLS PASSED : 
From the House 746 
From the Senate ss eeeee 241 987 


BILLS PASSED AND VETOED: 
Private pension bills 102 
Bills for public buildings 
Other bills 7 115 


Bills passed over the veto 


“ Reports " MADE BY COMMITTEES: 
In the House 3,455 
1,610 


In the Senate 5,065 


Pages of “‘ The Congressional Record "’ filled, 9,000 


It would be unjust, as well as impossible, to state 
any grand total to this side of the Congressional bal- 
ance-sheet. The reader must look upon the whole 
mass of “ work,” and estimate the grand total as seems 
to him good. It would be unjust, however, both to 
the reader and to the legislative body, to ignore cer- 
tain comparative results, for which the first session 
of the forty-ninth Congress may fairly claim a preémi- 
nence over other sessions. Thus, it succeeded in filling 
about fifty per cent. more pages of that invaluable 
periodical, “ The Congressional Record,” than the 
corresponding sessions of either of the two preceding 
Congresses. It “introduced,” in this one session, 
nearly twenty-five per cent. more bills and joint reso- 
lutions than the two preceding Congresses introduced 
in both sessions ; and the two preceding Congresses 
were by no means prentice hands at the trade. Its 
busy and efficient committees made twenty-five per 
cent. more “reports”’ in this one session than the 
forty-eighth Congress made in both sessions, and 
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fifty per cent. more than the forty-seventh Congress 
made in both sessions. And it may be added that, 
for the number and variety of the vetoes placed 
upon its legislation, this session will rank as without 
a peer. Such considerations as these must surely 
reconcile the voter to a balance-sheet as to which he 
might otherwise complain of the intolerable deal of 
sack compared to the bread of actual legislation. 
About six and a half per cent. of the bills introduced 
were passed and escaped the veto. It would, however, 
be quite misleading to leave the impression that even 
this small percentage constituted any important addi- 
tion to the country’s accumulated stock of legislation. 
Outside of the regular Appropriation Bills, the Presi- 
dential Succession Act, the tax on oleomargarine, the 
increase of the navy, the Congressional Library Act, 
a railroad forfeiture, and the Porter Act, the mass of 
“ legislation,” achieved by the first session of the forty- 
ninth Congress was as colorless as a jelly-fish, and of 
about equal importance. It consisted mainly of private 
legislation, interesting only to certain constituents of 
the more skillful members of Congress, and of such 
“ public ”’ legislation as Acts permitting the erection 
of bridges at specified points, and Acts for the erection 
of public buildings, interesting only to larger or smaller 
groups of other shrewd or fortunate Congressmen. So 
far as really national legislation, business worthy of the 
time and attention of the legislative branch of one of 
the most powerful governments of the world, is con- 
cerned, the results of the session are sadly inadequate. 
The reader may perhaps desire an explanation of 
this failure of our national Legislative. Let him, then, 
go to Washington while the two Houses are in session. 
Let him sit in the gallery of the Senate, provided an 
“executive session ’’ does not turn him out; let him 
scan the faces of the Senators, reflect upon their pre- 
vious records, and consider how many of them came to 
occupy their present positions. Let him then go and sit 
for a time in the gallery of the House of Representa- 
tives, and watch that national bear-garden. Let him 
enjoy the usual scene — one purple-faced Representa- 
tive sawing the air in the progress of what is techni- 
cally called an “ oration’; a dozen or more highly 
amused colleagues surrounding him; the rest of the 
members talking at the top of their voices, clapping 
their hands for pages, writing, reading, telling funny 
stories and laughing uproariously at them, making 
social calls from desk to desk, doing anything and 
everything except the business for which they are paid. 
Let him try to estimate the rapidity with which a plain 
business man, finding his clerks engaged in such @ 
scene during business hours, would make a “ clean 
sweep” of them. He will no longer ask an explanation 
of the Congressional balance-sheet. What better re- 
sult could be expected from two Houses, each in its 
own way controlled by influences antagonistic to intel- 
ligent legislation ? Congress is no longer a legislative 
body. Its degeneration is now admitted. It consists 
now of a plutocracy at one end, and a mobocracy at the 
other. The two chronic perils of a democracy have 
firm grip on the Congress of the United States. 
Here is no question of comparative guilt or respon 
sibility. Each House is as bad in its way as the other. 
Nor is there any partisan question involved. The 
course of Congress has for years been down-hill. Able 
and sincere men are still to be found in both Houses 
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yet each successive Congress is, on the whole, worse 
than its predecessors ; not because Democrats or Re- 
publicans control it, but because it is two years further 
on the road. The rules of the Lower House have been 
developed with the apparent design of making a fa- 
miliar acquaintance with them the great requisite fora 
party leader and of excluding all others from influence 
on legislation. Pittor Gladstone would be an enforced 
cipher in our House of Representatives; and the mass 
of its members have grown out of the knowledge of 
or care for legislation. They have long since left all that 
work to committees; and the session just closed has 
developed a new feature —an unofficial “ steering com- 
mittee ’’ selected by the majority to regulate the con- 
sideration of legislation; in other words, to save the 
incompetency of the House from exposure. So far as 


” 


the real business of a legislative body is concerned, 
the Representatives might fully as well have met and 
organized in December, chosen their committees, and 
excused the rest of the members until the committees 
had done their work for them. By remaining in Wash- 
ington, an incompetent House is reduced to the ignoble 
necessity of filling up the intervals with horse-play. 

The Congress of the United States has become the 
most incapable legislative body of the constitutional 
world. So far as the Senate is concerned, its case is 
hopeless ; the only remedy is outside of it, in the regen- 
eration of the constituencies which elect the senators. 
The case of the House is somewhat different; its fail- 
ure may be redeemed by reform within itself. The 
arguments for the present abominable condition of 
its committee system rest only on the amount and 
variety of the business which is introduced and laid 
before it. But most of this business is petty and 
utterly unworthy of the Congress of the United States. 
The great mass of it could easily be remitted to the 
courts or other permanent agencies, or regulated by 
general and automatic laws. The really national busi- 
ness could then, as in the earlier days of the republic, 
be discussed and settled by the House itself. The re 
sistance to such a reform would probably come from 
the very members who are most injured by the pres- 
ent state of affairs. They have grown accustomed to 
the husks of legislation. ‘The privilege of “intro 
ducing” private legislation, with an occasional sop in 
the shape of the passage of one of their bills, has be- 
come so dear to them that they can hardly give it up. 
They do not see that they are thus increasing the vol- 
ume of “introduced” business to such an extent as to 
tighten the chains of the committee system around the 
House. It will require some intelligent self-denial and 
adetermined suppression of a good many “leaders,” 
to bring the House back to its constitutional position 
as the popular branch of a really national legislative 
body; and the second session of the forty-ninth Con- 
gress could not spend its three months of existence to 
better purpose than in beginning the work. 


The Uses and Dangers of “ One Idea." 


Most men of mature age have been tempted, at some 
time in their lives, to become “ men of one idea” in or- 
der to gain that increase of power which devotion to one 
idea brings. Paul’s summary, “ This one thing I do,” 
is believed in devoutly by many who have no similar 
reverence for any other of Paul’s summaries. The 
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prison reformers, from John Howard down, the Aboli 
tionists, the framers and supporters of the Anti-Corn- 
Law League, the men, who, in England and the 
United States, have striven to take the civil service 
from the politicians and preserve it to the people, are 
familiar examples of the increase of power which man 
gains by giving himself up to one idea. 
than the conversion of all his force into one groove ; and 


It is no more 


if the groove be well chosen, the result can only be to 
give the man more than his share of influence on the 
world’s progress, 

It should not be forgotten, however, that the largest 
part of this increase of power is due to man’s retention 
of control over his dominant idea, to the fact that he 
utilizes it and does not surrender to it. The man who 
surrenders control of his thought or judgment to a pre- 
dominant idea, whether his own or that of another, 
sees but a part of the case, and the judgment which he 
bases on it is either inapplicable to the whole or posi- 
tively injurious. It cannot be preached too strongly, 
in these times of ours, that it is the characteristic of a 
well-balanced intellect to look forall the modifying cir- 
cumstances of a case, as well as the one great circum. 
stance which seems onthe surface to control it, and to 
form a final judgment on the whole; just as universal 
charity, not the limited affection for one’s immediate 
dependents, is the characteristic of a well-balanced 
heart. To deal otherwise with facts is to warp the 
judgment, and to lose influence over one’s fellows. It 
need not go much farther to become positively noxious. 
Let the pursuit of wealth gain predominance as the 
one idea of a mind or soul, and only fortunate circum- 
stances may be the reason why the result is not theft, 
swindling, or murder. Whatever be the increase of 
power which comes from a regulated devotion to one 
idea, it is easy to show how often fanaticism, lunacy, 
and crime have their common roots in the surren- 
der to one idea, and that there is no quicker road to 
complete perversion of judgment. Dynamite properly 
used is power; but it would be folly to carry it in 
one’s pocket for daily use, and crime to use it for 
purposes of vengeance, 

It is a familiar fact that masses of men often think, 
judge, and act on the presentation of one idea, and that 
a surface one. And yet there never has been a time 
when the fact was more dangerous, when it was more 
necessary to recall to men’s attention the fact that any 
wise and useful judgment and action is the resultant of 
a clear understanding of many correlative, perhaps 
apparently conflicting forces and circumstances. The 
citizen sees a policeman clubbing a man evidently 
in needy circumstances, hears that the offense arose 
in an effort to resist a reduction of wages by a street- 
car company, and jumps to the conclusion that it is his 
duty to side with oppressed labor against capital. He 
does not see the labor which has been oppressed sim- 
ply because it has not been organized, which has been 
dubbed “ scab ” merely because it is individual labor ; 
he does not see that in this case the real oppression 
has been that of labor by labor, not by capital. In 
modern times, when the life of each man is marked by 
an increasing absorption in a narrow line of work, and 
a consequently increasing unreadiness to appreciate 
off-hand the circumstances which are not on the sur- 
face, no better service can be done than the consistent 
preaching of a cautious reservation of individual judg- 
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ment, a self-diffidence of individual comprehension, 
until care has been taken to know all the facts of the 
case under consideration. A well-balanced and pow- 
erful public opinion is the sheet-anchor of a democracy. 
The mischief is done by those who preach only the 
power of public opinion, and neglect the weightier 
matters of caution, care, and clear understanding in 
the make-up of an effective public opinion. 

The recent struggle for a national labor organization 
is a case in point. It is not wonderful that such a 
scheme should have a strong attraction for minds hon- 
estly devoted to the elevation of labor. The annals of 
legislation among the progressive nations are not 
pleasant but humiliating reading where they have 
touched upon the relations of the laboring classes to 
the rest of the community. The English laws, many 
of them copied in our own country, forbidding any 
organization of workmen in self-defense, forbidding 
any combination for the purpose of striking, attempt- 
ing as far as possible to regulate wages in the interest of 
the employer and to reduce the workman to the level 
of a slave, if not of a brute, are not such laws as our 
descendants will point to as proofs of their ancestors’ 
humanity or wisdom, They are gone, and it is 
shameful to think that it is so short a time since they 
went. But it is singular, also, that so many refuse to 
see that they are gone, refuse to see in the sudden and 
easy growth of a great national labor organization the 
clearest evidence of the complete freedom with which 
labor in our times may gratify its widest legitimate as- 
piration. Will any one specify a single point in which 
American law desires or attempts to limit the liberty 
of workmen to organize, to act together, to make an 
injury to one the concern of all? No such point can 
be specified, for no such point exists. If our law errs, 
it has been in creating corporations without being suf- 
ficiently careful to limit their powers of dealing auto- 
cratically with their employees or with the public; and 
what more powerful agent for the work of pointing 
out and remedying such errors could be imagined than 
the national organization to which the laws have given 
free existence and action ? Public opinion has there- 
fore inclined toward the national labor organization, 
and that largely from a conscientious consciousness 
of the past oppression to which labor has been sub- 
jected. But neither the members of the organization 
nor public opinion must forget that sympathy with the 
organization’s legitimate aspirations cannot carry sym- 
pathy with its illegitimate aspirations, and particularly 
with any which strike at the state which has acquired 
for labor its present liberty. It seems difficult for 
some to understand that public opinion may fairly 
sympathize with a labor organization in its efforts to 
repeal unjust laws and to put employer and employee 
on an equal footing before the law, while refusing 
sympathy to the organization’s assumption of power 
to punish its enemies through agencies outside of and 
unknown to the laws. Why should such a modifying 
circumstance be admitted to consideration? A few 
sentences from Professor Macy’s lately published vol- 
ume, “Our Government,” though meant for other 
purposes, are applicable here: 
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‘*A government may exist and do nothing for the ed- 
ucation of youth ; it may entirely neglect to provide pub- 
lic highways; it may do nothing for the poor and other 
unfortunate classes. All these things may be left to other 
agencies. But there is one duty which the government 
cannot leave to other agencies. It must administer jus- 
tice ; it must punish the wrong-doer. If the government 
leaves to another agency the protection of life and prop- 
erty and the punishment of wrong-doers, then that other 
agency becomes the government.”’ 


Here is wholesome truth in a nut-shell, and it con- 
stitutes the modifying circumstance which, if neglected 
by any organization, must bring it into conflict with 
human government and result in the destruction of 
one or other of them. Would it not be well to regard 
it in time, and thus preserve the organization for its 
nobler ends ? 

If labor has been oppressed in the progressive na- 
tions, what shall we say of a// the weaker classes in 
other nations ? Fools prate of an “ indictment of de- 
mocracy in France”; if democracy all over the world 
wished to indict the systems of government which it 
is supplanting, what more horrible indictment could 
be framed than an ordinary cargo of immigrants from 
selected regions of the old régime would furnish ? We 
get no such cargoes from the English democracy ; and 
if the American democracy should send out one such 
cargo from its born and bred members, the world 
would ring with the description of it. Beaten down 
by an hereditary system of repression, of artfully con- 
trived taxation, of military service extorted to gratify 
the ambition of hereditary officers, they come to us 
with but one idea, that of a “ free country.’’ Tothem, 
freedom means anarchy. They have never been taught 
that there are modifying forces to be considered, that 
the limits of one man’s liberty are the rights of other 
men, That seems to them too much like the submis- 
sion to the will of an official class from which they 
have fled. And yet this is the very first lesson which 
they must learn from their American surroundings; 
and, as new ideas come through the medium of 
language, it might almost be admissible to make 
knowledge of the English language a prerequisite to 
immigration. 

We can no longer shut our eyes to the fact that the 
American democracy is destined to burdens of which 
none of its members dreamed five years ago. It must 
solve new problems for the race, and it must do it, as 
it has supported other burdens of the kind, soberly, 
manfully, understandingly. It must, then, study anew 
the art and practice of considering all the circumstances 
of a case propounded before giving a deliberate judg- 
ment. That frame of mind which is shown in going 
off at half-cock in a hasty verdict of approval or disap- 
proval on a half view of surface circumstances never 
was so dangerous as now. There is a new responsi- 
bility on our newspapers, on our other periodicals, on 
our public men, on our clergymen and other teachers, 
and it behooves them to meet it and to carry on the 
consciousness of it to the generations which are press 
ing on for the future. Hence alone can we have that 
sober and trained public opinion without which de- 
mocracy is a foredoomed failure. 
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OPEN 
A Siberian Tragedy. 


In the New York “ Evening Post” of August 25th 
appeared the following telegram from London: 


** LONDON, August 25.—Alexander Krapotkin, brother 
of Prince Krapotkin, the translator of Herbert Spencer's 
works into the Russian language, has comnaninvel suicide 
with a revolver at Tomsk.’ 


As I was perhaps the last West-European or Ameri- 
can to see Prince Alexander Krapotkin before his death, 
circumstances seem to lay upon me the duty of explain- 
ing the significance of the brief announcement above 
quoted, and of giving such facts as are in my posses- 
sion with regard toa life which ended so tragically, 
and which seems to me to have been so needlessly 
and cruelly wrecked. 

I made the acquaintance of Alexander Krapotkin in 
February of the present year at the Siberian city of 
Tomsk, where I spent two weeks on my way home 
from the Trans-Baikal. He had then been living in 
exile as a political offender nearly ten years. Although 
banished to Siberia upon the charge of disloyalty, 
Krapotkin was not a nihilist, nor a revolutionist, nor 
even an extreme radical. His views with regard to 
social and political questions would have been re- 
garded in America, or even in Western Europe, as 
very moderate, and he had never taken any part in 
Russian revolutionary agitation, He was, however, a 
man of impetuous temperament, high standard of 
honor, and great frankness and directness in speech, 
and these characteristics were perhaps enough to attract 
to him the suspicious attention of the Russian police. 

“I am not a nihilist, nor a revolutionist,” he once 
said to me, indignantly, “and I never have been; I 
was exiled simply because I dared to think and to say 
what I thought about things which happened around 
me, and because I was the brother of a man whom 
the Russian Government hated.” 

Prince Krapotkin was arrested the first time in 
1858, while a student in the St. Petersburg Univer- 
sity, for having in his possession a copy in English of 
Emerson’s “ Self-Reliance ” and refusing to say where 
he obtained it. The book had been lent to him by 
one of the faculty, Professor Tikhonravof, and Krapot- 
kin might perhaps have justified himself and escaped 
unpleasant consequences by simply stating the fact, 
but this would not have been in accordance with his 
high standard of personal honor. He did not think it 
a crime to read Emerson, but he did regard it as cow- 
ardly and dishonorable to shelter himself from the 
consequences of any action behind the person of an in- 
structor. He preferred to go to prison. When Profes- 
sor Tikhonravof heard of Krapotkin’s arrest, he went 
atonce to the rector of the University and admitted that 
he was the owner of the incendiary volume, and the 
young student was thereupon released. 

After his graduation from the University, Krapot- 
kin went abroad, studied science, particularly astron- 
omy, and upon his return to Russia made a number 
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of important translations of French and English scien- 
tific works into his native language. Finally, he en- 
tered the government service, and for a time previous 
to his exile held an important place in the Russian 
Telegraph Department. This place, however, he was 
forced to resign in consequence of a collision with the 
Minister of the Interior. The latter ordered Krapotkin 
one day to send to him all the telegrams of a certain 
private individual that were on file in his office, Kra- 
potkin refused to obey this order upon the ground 
that such action would be personally dishonorable and 
degrading. Another less scrupulous officer of the de- 
partment, however, forwarded the required telegrams, 
and Krapotkin resigned. After this time he lived con- 
stantly under the secret supervision of the police. His 
brother had already become prominent as a revolu- 
tionist and socialist ; he himself was under suspicion, 
his record from the point of view of the government 
was not a good one, he probably injured himself still 
further by frank but injudicious comments upon pub- 
lic affairs, and in 1876 or 1877 he was arrested and 
exiled to Eastern Siberia upon the vague but fatal 
charge of disloyalty. There were no proofs against 
him upon which a conviction could be obtained in a 
formal trial, and he was therefore exiled by what is 
known in Russia as the “administrative process,” 
that is, by a simple executive order, without even the 
pretense of indictment, presentment, or hearing. 

His place of exile was a small town called Minu- 
sinsk, situated on the Yenisei River in Eastern Siberia, 
two or three hundred miles from the frontier of outer 
Mongolia. Here, with his young wife, who had volun- 
tarily accompanied him into exile, he lived quietly 
four or five years, devoting himself chiefly to reading 
and scientific study. There were in Minusinsk at that 
time no other political exiles, but Krapotkin found 
there, nevertheless, one congenial companion in the 
person of a Russian naturalist named Martidnof, with 
whom he wandered about the country making botani- 
cal and geological collections and discussing scien- 
tific questions. To Martidnof’s enthusiasm and energy 
and Krapotkin’s sympathy and encouragement Minu- 
sinsk is wholly indebted for its really excellent public 
museum, an institution which is not only the pride of 
all intelligent Siberians, but is likely, through an illus- 
trated catalogue now in course of publication, to become 
known to naturalists and archeologists in Europe and 
the United States. 

During the long series of tragic events which cul- 
minated in the assassination of Alexander II., Siberia 
filled up rapidly with political exiles, and the little town 
of Minusinsk had to take its quota. With the arrival 
of these new-comers began a stricter system of police 
supervision. As long as Krapotkin was the only po- 
litical exile in the place he was allowed a good deal 
of freedom, and was not harassed by humiliating po- 
lice regulations ; but when the number of “ politicals ” 
increased to twenty, the difficulty of watching them all 
became greater, and the authorities thought it neces- 
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sary, as a means of preventing escapes, to require every 
exile to report himself at stated intervals to the chief 
of police and sign his name in a book kept for the 
purpose. To this regulation Krapotkin refused to sub- 
mit. “I have lived here,” he said to the /spravnih, 
“ nearly five years and have not yet made the first at- 
tempt to escape. If you think that there is any danger 
of my running away now, you may send a soldier or 
a police officer to my house every day to watch me; 
but after being unjustly exiled to Siberia I don’t pro- 
pose to assist the government in its supervision of me. 
I will not report at the police office.” The /spravnik 
conferred with the Governor of the province, who lived 
in Krasnoyarsk, and by the latter’s direction told Kra- 
potkin that if he refused to obey the obnoxious regula- 
tion he would be banished to some place lying farther 
to the northward and eastward, where the climate 
would be more severe and the life less bearable. Kra- 
potkin, however, adhered to his determination and 
appealed to General Shelashnikof, who was at that time 
the Acting Governor-General of Eastern Siberia and 
who had been on terms of personal friendship with 
Krapotkin before the latter’s banishment. General 
Shelashnikof replied in a cool, formal note, insisting 
upon obedience to the regulation and warning Krapot- 
kin that further contumacy would have for him disas- 
trous consequences. While this appeal was pending, 
General Anutchin was appointed Governor-General 
of Eastern Siberia, and, as a last resort, Krapotkin 
wrote to his aged mother in St. Petersburg to see 
Anutchin previous to the latter’s departure for his new 
post and present to him a petition in her son’s behalf. 
When the aged and heart-broken mother appeared 
with her petition in General Anutchin’s reception-room 
she was treated with insulting brutality. Without 
reading the petition Anutchin threw it violently on 
the floor, asked her how she dared come to him with 
such a petition from a traitor to his country, and de- 
clared that if her son “ had his deserts he would be 
cleaning the streets in some Siberian city under guard, 
instead of walking about at liberty.” For this brutal 
insult to his mother Krapotkin told me that he was 
afraid he should kill Anutchin if he ever happened to 
see him. 

By this time all of the other political exiles in Min- 
usinsk had submitted to the new regulation and were 
reporting at the police office, and Krapotkin was 
notified by the /spravnik that if within a stated time 
he did not follow their example he would be banished 
to Turukhansk, a wretched settlement of twelve or 
fifteen houses, situated in the province of Yeniseisk, 
near the coast of the Arctic Ocean. Krapotkin, how- 
ever, still adhered to his resolution, and after a 
terribly trying interview with his wife, to whom he 
was devotedly attached, he succeeded in extorting 
from her a promise to return to European Russia 
with their young child, and let him go to Turuk- 
hansk alone. What this promise cost them both 
in misery I could imagine from the tears which suf- 
fused their eyes when they talked to me about it. At 
the last moment, however, while Mrs. Krapotkin was 
making preparations to return to European Russia, 
she happened to see in the “ Siberian Gazette ’’ a letter 
from some correspondent —a political exile, I think — 
in Turukhansk, describing the loneliness, dreariness, 
and unhealthfulness of the settlement, the Arctic 
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severity of the climate, the absence of all medical aid 
for the sick, and the many miseries of life in such 
aplace. This completely broke down the wife’s 
fortitude. She went to her husband, convulsed with 
sobs, and told him that she would send her child to 
European Russia, or leave it with friends in Minu- 
sinsk, but go with him to Turukhansk she must and 
should —to let him go there alone was beyond her 
strength. “ After this,” said Prince Krapotkin, “ there 
was nothing for me to do but put a pistol to my head 
or yield, and I yielded. I went to the police office, 
and continued to report there as long as I remained 
in Minusinsk.” 

I have related this incident in Prince Krapotkin’s 
Siberian life partly because it seems to have first 
suggested suicide to him as a means of escape from 
an iatolerable position, and partly because it is in 
many ways an index to his character. He was ex- 
tremely sensitive, proud, and high-spirited, and often 
made a fight upon some point which a cooler, more 
philosophic man would have taken as one of the 
natural incidents of his situation. 

About two years ago Prince Krapotkin was trans- 
ferred from Minusinsk to Tomsk, a change which 
brought him a few hundred miles nearer to European 
Russia, but which in other respects was not perhaps a de- 
sirable one. When I saw him in February he was living 
simply but comfortably in a rather spacious log-house, 
ten minutes’ drive from the European hotel, and was 
devoting himself to literary pursuits. He had a 
good working library of two or three hundred volumes, 
among which I noticed the astronomical works of 
Professors Newcomb and Holden, Stallo’s “ Concepts 
of Science,” of which he expressed a very high opin- 
ion, several volumes of Smithsonian Reports, and 
forty or fifty other American books. His favorite 
study was astronomy, and in this branch of science he 
would probably have distinguished himself under 
more favorable circumstances. After his exile, how- 
ever, he was not only deprived of instruments, but 
had great difficulty in obtaining books; his private 
correspondence was under control, and he was more 
or less constantly disquieted and harassed by police 
supervision and searches of his house; so that his 
completed scientific work was limited to a few articles 
upon astronomical subjects, written for French and 
German periodicals. He was a fine linguist, and 
wrote almost equally well in French, German, or 
Russian. English he read easily but could not speak. 

On the last day before my departure from Tomsk 
he came to my room, bringing a letter which I had 
promised to carry for him to one of his intimate friends 
in Western Europe. With the keen sense of honor 
which was one of his distinguishing characteristics, 
he brought the letter to me open, so that I might assure 
myself by reading it that it contained nothing which 
would compromise me in case the Russian police should 
find it in my possession. I told him that I did not care to 
read it, that I would run the risk of carrying anything 
that he would run the risk of writing — his danger in 
any case would be greater than mine. He thereupon 
seated himself at my writing-table to address the en- 
velope. We happened at the moment to be talking of 
his brother, Pierre Krapotkin, and his pen, taking its 
suggestion from his thoughts, wrote automatically upon 
the envelope his brother’s name instead of the name 
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of the person for whom the letter was intended. He 
discovered the error almost instantly, and tearing up 
the envelope and throwing the fragments upon the 
floor, he addressed another. Late that evening, after I 
had gone to bed, there came a knock at my door. I 
opened it cautiously, and was confronted by Prince 
Krapotkin. He was embarrassed and confused, and 
apologized for calling at that late hour, but said that he 
could not sleep without finding and destroying every 
fragment of the envelope upon which he had inadvert- 
ently written the name of his brother. “This may 
seem to you,” he said, “like absurd timidity, but it is 
necessary. If the police should discover, as they prob- 
ably will, that I visited you to-day, they would not 
only examine the servants as toeverything which took 
place here, but would collect and fit together every 
scrap of waste paper found in your room. They 
would then find out that I had addressed an envelope 
to my brother, and would jump at the conclusion that 
I had written him a letter, and had given it to you 
for delivery. How this would affect you I don’t know, 
but it would be fatal to me. The least I could expect 
would be the addition of a year to my term of exile, or 
banishment to some more remote part of Siberia. I am 
strictly forbidden to communicate with my brother, and 
have not heard directly from him or been able to write 
tohim in years.” I was familiar enough with the condi- 
tions of exile life in Siberia to see the force of these 
statements, and we began at once a search for the frag- 
ments of the envelope. Every scrap of paper on the 
floor was carefully examined, but the pieces which bore 
the dangerous name, “ Pierre A. Krapotkin,” could 
not be found. At last my traveling companion, Mr. 
Frost, remembered picking up some torn scraps of pa- 
per and throwing them into the slop-basin. We then 
dabbled in the basin for twenty minutes until we found 
and burned every scrap of that envelope upon which 
there was the stroke of a pen, and only then could 
Prince Krapotkin go home and sleep. “Two years 
hence,” he said to me as he bade me good-night, “ you 
may publish this as an illustration of the atmosphere 
of suspicion and apprehension in which political exiles 
live. In two years I hope to be beyond the reach of 
the Russian police.” Poor Krapotkin! Less than two 
years have elapsed, and his hope is already realized, 
but not in the way we then anticipated. 

When I kissed him good-bye on the following day 
he was full of anticipations of freedom and a new ca- 
reer outside the limits of Russia. His term of exile 
would have expired in September of the present year, 
and it was his intention to go at once to Paris. His 
only fear was that at the last moment an addition of 
two or three more years would be arbitrarily made to 
his term of exile. That, he admitted, would be a terri- 
ble blow to him, because he had nearly exhausted the 
little money which remained from the wreck of his 
small private fortune, and he could not support his 
family upon the pittance of three dollars a month which 
is the allowance made by the government to political 
exiles in Western Siberia. 

The evil which he dreaded probably came upon 
him. I have no information as to the circumstances 
which brought about his suicide, but there would seem 
to be little doubt that late in August he was informed 
that he would not be permitted to return in September 
to European Russia, and that, in a fit of despair, he 
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took his own life. It would be easy for such a man, 
in the bitterness of his disappointment, to reason him- 
self into the belief that his wife and children would be 
better off without him than with him, and when once 
this morbid belief had taken possession of him, there 
would be little to restrain him from suicide. In Prince 
Alexander Krapotkin’s death Russia loses an honest 
man, a cultivated scholar, a true patriot, and a gallant 
gentleman. 
George Kennan. 


Time-Reckoning for the Twentieth Century. 


Is THERE not a necessity for reform in our system 
of time-reckoning? Scientific authorities and railway 
managers are pretty generally agreed that there is, 
but they are not sure that the public is prepared for 
what at first sight may appear too radical changes on 
use and wont. I am inclined to think that the public 
is more intelligent and more ready for useful changes 
than doubters suppose. There is certainly room for 
reform. According to the system of local time, there 
are in the world as many different days as there are 
meridians round the circumference of the globe. 

** These days overlap each other, but they are as per- 
fectly distinct as they are infinite in number. There are 
no simultaneous days on the earth's surface, except those 
on the same meridian, and as the different days are al- 
ways in the various stages of advancement, difficulties 
must necessarily result in >| the precise period 
when an event takes place. The ym may give 
the exact local time of an occurrence, but it will be in 
disagreement with the local time on every other meridian 
around the earth. An event occurring on any one day 
may on the instant be announced in a locality where the 
time is that of the pa day, and in another locality 
where the time is that of the following day. About the 
period when the month or year passes into another month 
or year, an occurrence may actually take place, accord- 
ing to our present system of local reckoning, in two dif- 
ferent months or in two different years. Indeed, there 
can be no certainty whatever with regard to time, unless 
the precise geographical position be specified as an 
essential fact in connection with the event described. 
Under these circumstances it must be conceded that our 

resent system of notation is most defective. Certainly 
it is unscientific, and possesses every element of confu- 
sion. It produces a degree of ambiguity which, as rail- 
ways and telegraphs become greatly multiplied, will lead 
to complications in social and commercial affairs, to 
errors in chronology, and to litigation, and will act asa 
clog to the business of life, and prove an increasing 
hindrance to human intercourse.” 

Thus argues Mr. Sandford Fleming, who has done 
so much to press this subject on the attention of the 
world, in a memoir read by him before the Royal 
Society of Canada, in May last, and prepared for 
publication in the Smithsonian Institution Reports. 
To show how unscientific is the system of reckon- 
ing time by our position on the earth’s surface, we 
have only to reflect that every meridian converges 
at the pole. If we ever get there, we can take our 
choice between the days of Berlin, Paris, London, 
New York, Winnipeg, San Francisco, Pekin, Calcutta, 
and as many others as we like, and live at the same 
moment of time in the different hours, days, months, 
or years of different places, What a blissful place for 
the Irishman who pathetically complained that he 
wasn’t a bird, and therefore could not be in two places 
at once! 

The present system has human inertia on its side, 
and nothing else. It leads to loss of time and loss of 
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life. It subjects travelers and men in business in par- 

ticular to innumerable annoyances and perplexities. It 

is altogether unsuited to an age of railways, telegraphs, 

and submarine cables. What is needed to secure a 

perfect system? Simply this, that as we have in the 

revolution of the earth on its axis a standard of time 

accepted by all men, all should agree on a zero or prime 

meridian from which the revolutions are to be counted, 

and accept a common subdivision and a common nota- 

tion by which parts of the revolution shall be known 

by all. Canada and the United States have already 

taken important steps in this direction. By the scheme 

of hour meridians, the days in North America, which 

formerly were as numerous as the number of places 

that observed their own local time, have been reduced 

to five. We have thus recognized the absurdity of 

each town, State, or Province choosing its own zero, 

and maintaining a separate reckoning. This reform 

was accepted by the people with a unanimity and 
promptitude that ought to show that the nineteenth- 

century public may be trusted. A more important 
step was taken when the President of the United 
States, influenced largely, I believe, by President Bar- 
nard of Columbia College, invited delegates from all 
nations to a scientific conference at Washington to 
consider the subject of time-reckoning. 

At this International Conference, which met in the 
autumn of 1884, and at which twenty-five nationalities 
were represented, Greenwich was accepted as the most 
expedient zero, and a proposal for a universal day, 
to begin for all the world at the moment of mean mid- 
night of the initial meridian, and the hours of which 
should be counted continuously from zero to twenty- 
four, was adopted.* The advantage of having the day 
unbroken will be appreciated by travelers who have 
puzzled over railway guides and been particularly baf- 
fled by the A. M’s and Pp. M’s. They will be glad to 
know that a special committee of the American Society 
of Civil Engineers has announced (January, 1886) that 
one hundred and seventy-one managers and officers of 
railways in the United States and Canada have declared 
their readiness to abandon the division of the day into 
half-days, known as ante and post meridian, and to ac- 
cept the numeration of the hours in one series from 
midnight to midnight. The Canada Pacific Railway 
has actually adopted the twenty-four-hour system on its 
main line and branches between Lake Superior and 
the Pacific. Mr. Fleming now suggests the beginning 
of the twentieth century as the best starting-point for 
the general adoption of the cosmic day of twenty-fours 
counted continuously. t The only question to be asked 
is, Why not sooner, if it must be soon or late ? 

It has been objected that this universal or cosmic day 
may be accepted for scientific purposes, but that it would 
never do to change the hours to which we have been ac- 
customed in ordinary life for ordinary uses ; that, for in- 
stance, it would be impossible for us to associate noon 
with seven o’clock instead of twelve. But such persons 
forget that no thing, no fact ofnature, would be changed, 
and that it is not a law of Heaven that noon should 
be known as twelve o’clock. Sunrise and sunset, dawn 


* The names of the delegates on the part of the United States 
were Admiral C. R. P. Rodgers, Professor Cleveland Abbe, Com- 
mander W. T. Sampson, Louis M. Rutherford, and William 
Frederick Allen.—Eprror. 

t This suggestion was first made by Prof. Simon Newcomb, in 
December, 1884.—Ep1ror. 
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and noon,“ early candle-lighting,” as our fathers denom- 
inated the gloaming, and bed-time, would come as usual. 
Only the numbers of the hours with which we have as- 
sociated those facts would be changed, and in an incred- 
ibly short time we would become accustomed to the 
change. In some countries the day is divided into four 
parts. To the people in whose minds noon is associated 
with six o’clock, it must sound very oddly when twelve 
o’clock is used as the equivalent for noon. In ancient 
times each nation had its own chronology, just as it had 
its own language, laws, and religion. When the Roman 
Empire became practically coextensive with the world 
a general system of chronology was required. Hence 
the introduction of the Julian Calendar, which, with 
the rectification made under the direction of Pope 
Gregory, has regulated the Christian centuries. But, 
like everything else, the Gregorian Calendar itself is 
now seen to be antiquated. It is unsuited to modern 
facts and conditions. The world is much larger than 
when Rome spoke “ uréi ef ordi,” and, thanks to steam 
and electricity, it is at the same time much smaller. 
New discoveries and inventions are annihilating space, 
and everything that interferes with the full recognition 
of the unity and solidarity of the race must be shaken 
and disappear. “ If,” says Mr. Fleming, in the memoir 
from which I have already quoted, “the reforms of 
46 B. C. and 1582 A. D. owed their origin to the domi- 
nant necessity of removing confusion in connection 
with the notations which existed in the then conditions 
of the human race, in no less degree is a complete 
reform demanded by the new conditions which are 
presented in this age. The conclusions of the Washing- 
ton Conference make provision for the needed change, 
and they will in all probability be held by future gen- 
erations to mark an epoch in the annals of the world 
not less important than the reforms of Julius Cesar 
and of Pope Gregory.” 
G. M. Grant. 
Queen’s Universrry, Kincston, CANADA. 


Genius and Matrimony. 


THE literary taste of our day inclines strongly in 
the direction of personal memoirs, private letters, and 
biographical and autobiographical sketches. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that amongst the most widely read 
books which have issued from the Anglo-American 
press of late years, we should find those edited by 
James Anthony Froude, unfolding to a curious public 
the home life of Thomas Carlyle, and the “ Nathaniel 
Hawthorne and His Wife,” by their son, Mr. Julian 
Hawthorne. ‘The lives of these two men of genius, 
Carlyle and Hawthorne, disclose such a startling 
difference of experience on the part of their wives that 
they may seem to preach very different gospels to ro- 
mantic and ambitious young women. But do they? 
Mrs. Carlyle, after years of married life, cries from the 
bitterness of a nagged-out spirit, “ My ambition has 
been more than gratified in Carlyle, and yet I am mis- 
erable!’? Mrs. Hawthorne, after eight years of daily 
companionship, and the endurance of trials and com- 
parative poverty more severe than any her English 
sister had to contend with, writes to her mother: “! 
never knew such loftiness so simply borne. I have 
never known him to stoop from it in the most trivial 
household matter, any more than in a large or more 
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OPEN LETTERS. 


public one. . . . Such a person can never lose the 
prestige which commands and fascinates. I cannot 


possibly conceive of my happiness, but in a blissful 
kind of confusion live on,” 

I recommend the hundreds of women who, having 
pitied the victim of Carlyle’s dyspepsia, and sympa- 
thized with her heart-aches under years of bickering 
and neglect, accepted the dictum, no woman who 
hooks for happiness in her home life should marry a ge- 


nius, to review their decision in the light of Nathaniel 
Hawthorne’s love-letters to his sweetheart and wife; 
nay, more, let them dispassionately examine the foun- 
dations of the unbroken felicity and inward peace of 
this typical New England home, where “ plain living 
and high thinking” were the habits of every-day life; 
where, on occasion, ‘Ae genius made the fire for the 
morning bath or meal, instead of smoking his pipe 
while his wife scrubbed the kitchen floor; let them 
notice that both Carlyle’s and Hawthorne’s muse was 
shy and sensitive and solitary, and that it was impos- 
sible for either of them to associate his wife in his 
great work; but that, whereas the wife of the Scotch- 
man felt aggrieved and wounded at her exclusion from 
his inner life, and restive under the menial services 
she must render her lord and master to protect his 
enforced seclusion from any outside noise or interrup- 
tion, the wife of the American went about her domestic 
duties with a light heart and cheery voice, while her 
husband wrestled with his vivid thoughts shut up in 
his darkened room, or pacing the quiet and solitary 
path between the pines. 

To those interested in the subject of genius and 
matrimony, the writer ventures to suggest an expla- 
nation for such conflicting evidence, borne with such 
pathos and ecstasy by these two charming and clever 
women,—an explanation which might also point many 
a moral in circles of our social life where so disturbing 
an element as genius never penetrates. 

The Hawthorne and Carlyle households were organ- 
ized on totally diverse principles ; one was a marriage 
of heart and mind, entered into seriously, reverently, 
and in the fear of God; the other was merely an intel- 
lectual mariage de convenance, and both bore fruits 
after their kind. 

There was between Hawthorne and his wife not 
only absolute sympathy, but a still rarer quality, to 
be found in any relation of life, justice ; she says of him, 
“Tt is never a question of private will between us, but 
of absolute right. His conscience is too high and fine 
to permit him to be arbitrary. He is so simple, so trans- 
parent, so just, so tender, so magnanimous, that my 
highest instinct could only correspond with his will.” 

Theirs was a love-match, tested and tried by judgment 
and self-control both before and after marriage; shedid 
not feel shut out from his interests and work merely 
because a wooden door separated them during the 
working hours of the day; she knew that the very in- 
spiration which produced his imperishable contribu- 
tions to American classics depended for its undisturbed 
flow on a serene and happy domestic environment 
which she alone could supply. Ilawthorne could not 
write when he was unhappy or felt that other duties 
demanded his efforts, and we are told that for one year 
the embryo of some of his best works lay dormant in 
his mind, because the only place for his desk in their 
cramped quarters was the nursery! So he played with 
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the children while his wife did her share of their com- 
mon duties, and in the evenings refreshed them both 
for the weary and dull routine of the morrow by read 
ing Scott, Dickens, or some other favorite author, and 
bided his time with faith that he would be given the 
needful opportunity to write. Mrs. Hawthorne had 
as many stitches to take as Mrs. Carlyle, but when 
Hawthorne thought she had sewn enough for that 
twenty-four hours, he bid her put down her needle, 
this side of fatigue, and was alw ays “immitigable ” 
when he thought this point was barely reached. In a 
word, she was necessary to him, to his higher and 
nobler self, even more than to his economically ordered 
home; he makes her realize it year by year more per- 
fectly as their life flows on through trials and worries 
such as come to genius and mediocrity alike, and, 
woman-like, she is happy. 

In the case of the Carlyles, it was on one side a 
woman disappointed in love marrying from ambition,— 
which she admits was gratified beyond her utmost 
expectations; and on the other, the fit and prudent 
“settling in life” of a selfish Scotchman, who sought 
in his wife what he certainly found, an economical 
housekeeper who could pay her proportion into the 
family exchequer, and a brilliant and vivacious mind 
that should worthily receive and entertain the numer- 
ous visitors of a literary lion. If either member of 
this nervous and eccentric couple had sprinkled in 
their daily cup of bitterness a small part of the love 
which was the daily portion of Sophia Peabody and 
Nathaniel Hawthorne, the English and American world 
of readers would have been spared much of what Mr. 
Frederic Harrison justly calls “an autopsy of the 
personal and domestic life of a man that has written 
famous books.”’ 

Catherine Baldwin, 


The Architectural League of New York. 


In my concluding chapter on Recent American 
Architecture (“ American Country Houses, III.,” in 
the July issue of Tue CenTuRY) I spoke of the Archi- 
tectural League of New York as a “student-club.” 
But I have since received from one of its members a 
letter of which the substance is as follows: At the 
first organization of the League several years ago, it 
would have been correct to call it a student-club; but 
such is not now the case. 
chief among them the fact that its rules required too 
much of its members —it gradually fell into a state of 
disuse, and may almost be said to have died. Mean 
while many of its original members had outlived their 
student days and entered upon the practice of their 
profession, some of them in distant towns. In the 
autumn of 1885 the committee which had in charge 
the exhibition of architectural drawings held in con- 
nection with that of the Salmagundi Club, came to the 
conclusion that an annual exhibition of such a kind 
would be sufficient raison d’étre for the existence of a 
permanent Architectural Society. At the same time 
they learned that the old League was showing signs 
of renewed vitality, and several among them hastened 
As now reorganized, the 


From various causes— 


to unite themselves with it. 
League is practically a new society, embracing archi- 
tects, sculptors, painters, decorators,— in fact, all who 
are in any way interested in architecture as an art. “I 
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write all this,’”’ adds my correspondent, “ because I 
think your error ’’ (which he is kind enough to call a 
“very natural” one) “may give a wrong impression — 
an impression, too, that we have been most careful to 
avoid. If we are known as a ‘ student-club,’ it will be 
detrimental to us ; for eventually we hope to get a large 
membership, and not alone from the ranks of the 
younger generation.”’ 


It is with great pleasure that I now make this 
correction; for the status of the League, as I now 
understand it, seems to me an even greater proof 
of the vitality of the profession and the earnestness 
and enthusiasm of its members than it seemed when 
I believed it to be a mere association of youthful 
students. 

M. G. van Rensselaer. 


BRIC-A-BRAC. 


A Catch. 


IF any grace 
To me belong, 
In song, 
Know then your face 
Has been to me 
A key; 
For pitched in this 
elicious tone, 
I’ve known 
I could not miss 
What music slips 
Your lips. 


If faults be found 
In any line 
Of mine, 
To mar the sound 
Of notes that try 
To vie 
With yours, my Sweet, 
Then, always true, 
Do you 
The words repeat, 
And make sublime 
My rhyme! 


Frank Dempster Sherman. 


A Question of Ethics, 


Farr Mary was my boyhood’s flame, 
When I was nine and she nineteen ; 
To all the swains who courting came, 
Her ready answer was the same: 
“T guess I’ll wait for Johnny Green!” 


Just what the maid was pleased to mean, 
I will not now suetend to claim. 

I only know she was my queen; 

Nor did another step between 
Till I myself nineteen became. 


Now I relate the fact with shame ; 

I cannot think my conscience clean — 
But Mary’s love appearing tame 
In ten years’ playing at the game, 

I craved her sister Josephine. 


A fairer maid was never seen; 
A host of lovers cried her fame. 

But had I any right to blame 

Her wish to wait for Tommy Green, 
When that’s my little brother’s name ? 


Walter Clarke. 


Dreams. 


HERE is the cottage, ivy hung, 
And here the garden gate, 

That softly to my footsteps swung 

To find you fruits and flowers among, 
My pleasant memoried Kate. 


You were a free, fresh girl in teens ; 
I, old in college airs, 
Proposed, you know, by well-known means 
To raise you from these humble scenes, 
And smooth your unborn cares. 


I come back sometimes now and muse 
On what had been our fate, 
Had you lacked courage to refuse ; 
Though, as it is, I cannot choose 
But thank you at this date. 


The place looks old, and people stare 
To hear me say it’s falling ; 

You’re just as handsome, they declare ; 

I hope so,— though I should not dare 
To risk my dreams by calling. 


Yet sometimes as you pass, I trust, 

You pause as I am doing, 
To free those few bright thoughts from dust, 
And wonder what had been with just 

A trifle warmer wooing. 


Edward F, Hayward. 


Aphorisms from the Quarters. 


De cooles’ spring hides de closest ’mongst de rocks. 
Las’ ’ear’s hot spell cools orf mighty fas’. 

LiGuT nigger too much for de so’-back horse. 

De meller apple give fa’r warnin’ ’fo’ it fall. 


De noise 0’ de wheels don’t medjer de load in de 
wagon. 

WILD goose in de wheat-fiel’ don’t go to sleep. 

’TwonT he’p de crop to plant a new-fangled sort 0’ 
corn, wid fifteen eers to de stalk, on de po’ broomstraw 
fiel’ ; dat sort o’ land got all it kin do raisin’ one eer to 
de hill. 

De dog dat try to scratch a mole out de groun’ aint 
got ’nough edication to hu’t him. 


BLIND horse know when de trough empty. 


TaR’P’N on de log is jes’ safe as de red fox in de 


bushes. 
J. A. Macon. 
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THE NEW RUG. 


“ Keep outen heah, missus; keep outen heah. Dars a monst’us Hydraphobium under de sofa. So long ez I eyes him 
straight he doan dare move, but yer better call marster, quick!" 


Documentary Proof of Self-defense. 


PROBABLY no legal phrase in common use is so 
little understood, and through this ignorance so fruitful 
of the long, tedious, and expensive litigation which it 
is said to be the object of law to prevent, as the two 
harmless-looking words “ self defense.” In law, the 
term embraces and describes “ all the rights conferred 
upon the individual to protect by his own acts and 
agencies his property or his person against some in- 
jury unlawfully attempted to be inflicted by an- 
other.” This definition should be committed to 
memory by every school-boy in the land. He will then 
have laid the foundation for a know ledge of the law of 
self-defense which may be of great value to him in 
after life. 

jut the chief difficulty in setting up and proving 
self-defense in a court is twofold. _ 


First. We must be thoroughly convinced that a 
great injury to person or property is contemplated. 

Second. We must be able to establish by proof that 
such injury to person or property «vas so contemplated 
by the assailant at the time of the self-defense alleged. 

In other words, the identity of the assailant, and his 
sincere desire to do us great injury, either to person 
or property, must be proved beyond the possibility of 
a reasonable doubt in the minds of the highly intelli 
gent jury. This is not so easy as at first appears. We 
must establish by some proof that is free from bias or 
prejudice that the defendant was just in the act of 
imbruing his hands in our gore or about to commit a 
felony when we smote him, as set up in our defense. 
Therefore the testimony of members of the family 
would have little weight with an average jury. 

For these reasons, which I trust I have made quite 
clear, it has occurred to me that documentary evidence 
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would be the best, Supposing that I awake in the night 
from a sound and innocent slumber to find the bull’s 
eye of a total stranger shining in my eyes. I see that 
he is ransacking the pockets of my pantaloons. I 
start suddenly as a wave of horror passes the entire 
length of the spinal column. The frenzied start 
squeaks the costly framework of the richly carved 
couch on which I recline. In an instant the gentleman 
whips out a small gun, tells me to move at my peril, 
and with his pockets full of stuff that I have toiled 
hard for years to accomplish, he slowly egresses. I 
realize that my wife would not bea competent witness 
on my behalf, and I have failed to provide other wit- 
nesses in my apartments. You know a man cannot 
think of everything. In fact thousands of men retire 
every night with absolutely no one as witness or to 
protect them but their wives, forgetting that as a pro- 
tector a wife is almost worthless, and as a witness she 
is even more so. 

So I have written out and had printed a large num- 
ber of blanks, on which appear the following questions 
with spaces for answers. You wake up in the dead 
hours of night to find a party in the room engaged in 
the felony industry. You ask him to be seated, and 
taking from your writing-desk the blank alluded to, 
you propound the following conundrums to him, filling 
in the answers as he gives them: 


. What is your name? 

. Where do you reside ? 

. What is your age ? 

. Your weight ? 

. Are you married or single; and if so, would your 
family be left destitute in case I should shoot you in 
self-defense ? 

6. Do you die easy or do you generally cling to life? 

7. Are you a natural-born citizen of the United 
States or are you an alien ? 

8. If an alien, please state whether it is a family 
characteristic ? 

9g. Do you use tobacco ? 

10. Please state what disposition you would like to 
have made of your remains in case you should be shot 
in self-defense. 

11. Do you drink ? 

12. If so, why will you persist in so doing ? 

13. What do you generally take ? 


(Intermission. ) 


Utwn 


14. Do you contemplate the commission of a felony? 

15. If so, state what is your favorite style of felony 
and your reasons for dabbling in felony ? 

16. Is this the first time you have ever taken part 
in a justifiable homicide ? 

17. If not, please state fully where, when, and 
under what circumstances you took such a part, and 
whether or not you at that time took the offensive or 
the defensive. 

18. Do you smoke cigarettes ? 

19. Please breathe hard on the breath-tester, not 
necessarily for publication, but for future analysis. 

20. Have you ever been insane ? 

21. Are you insane now ? 

22. Do you ever have microbes on your brain ? 

23. If so, do you think that they tend to deterio- 
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rate the brain tissue, or do you think that they improve 
it in your case ? 

24. Have you any other clothes that you would pre- 
fer to be laid out in, aside from those you now wear ? 

25. When did you first begin to toil up toward the 
pinnacle of felony ? 

26. What amount of money would you be willing 
to take in order to forego and, as it were, omit this 
particular felony ? 

27. Would mining stock or ninety-day paper be 
taken in such a deal? 

28. If unsatisfactory answers are made to both the 
above interrogations, will you please state fully what 
medical college you would prefer to endow with your- 
self ? 

29. Is the idea of a personal devil repulsive to you ? 

30. Would you please protrude your tongue as far 
as possible, and hold it there until a physician can be 
summoned ? 

31. Are you an offensive partisan ? 


(Sign here) .. 
Signed in the presence 


of 


The witnesses must be wholly disinterested parties, 
and in case either should be unable to sign his or her 
name, two witnesses to the making of the mark must 
be present and sign. The following oath and jurat 
should then be subscribed and sworn to before a 
notary public or court of record. The latter is prefer- 
able. 

State of... ? 
> SS. 
County of. . 5 

On this day of......A. D. 188. . before me, a duly 
elected and qualified. , elected by. 
majority on the . .ticket, appeared. .. 
....felony-specialist, who, being of sound mind, freely 
and voluntarily, being beyond the influence of his 
wife, doth depose and say that he is the felony-spe- 
cialist above alluded to; that he signed the foregoing 
list of interrogatories and the answers thereto, and that 
he would cheerfully do it again if his life could be 
spared ; that he is about to enter into an arrangement 
by which he will be enabled to grapple with the mys- 
teries of justifiable homicide, and that he was shot in 
self-defense. He hopes that the jury will accept this 
ante-mortem statement as true, and that they will 
excuseall errors in spelling and a poor pen, and further 
deponent saith not. 

(Signed) . 

Subscribed and sworn to before me, this. 

of ......A. D. 188 


day 


(Signature of ; 
notary or judge) $ - 


By using these blanks and using them intelligently, 
I believe that much tedious and exasperating litiga- 
tion might be avoided, and that a great deal of brain 
fag, which is becoming so alarmingly prevalent 
among jurors, will be prevented. Should these lines 
be productive of such results, though it be in a slight 
degree only, I shall be proud and happy. 


Bill Nye. 
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